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be shu’, honey, he hain’t no spring 

chickun, fo’ he ole nuff to be yer 
fadder; but he got heaps ob money, an’ tings 
what money kin buy,—a house as fine as a 
fiddle, wid roses, an’ oleanders, an’ udder 
blows all round it, a big plantashun, ky- 
riages, fine hosses, mewles an’ tings, an’ he 
hire a heap ob niggers an’ poo’ white trash 
to work fo’ ’im. 

‘¢ Folks kyant hab all de tings dey wants 
in dis chere world. Dere will allus be sum- 
then lef’ out so’t won’t be jes perfeck, fo’ ef 
dis chere one wuz perfeck, what for would 
we want to go to de udder world,—de new 
Jerus’lum; wid-its streets ob gold, an’ de 
houses ob di’monds, an’ udder kinds ob 
jew’lry? I tells yer, honey, dere hain’t no 
perfecksun in de worl’! I knows, ’cause I’se 
libed nigh on ter seventy years, (as well as I 
kin cackolate), an’ 1 never see nuffin’ per- 
feck yit! 

“¢ But to think, Aunt Chloe, of papa want- 
ing me to marry that man, a widower almost 
as old as himself; and of his wanting to 
marry me,and sending me a valentine,— 
me, 4 mere girl, only eighteen, and a child 
in experience in the world;—he who has a 
son and daughter married, and both older 
than myself! I. despise him! I hate him, 
auntie!” 

““Dere am an’ ole sayin’, chile, dat ole 
hawks lobes young chickuns, an’ I specks 
it’s true!” 

And Aunt Chloe pulled her corncob pipe 
from her mouth, blew out a cloud of blue 
smoke from between her heavy lips, and 
chuckled, her broad fat shoulders rising up 


and down with the effort, giving her head 
the appearance of that of a turtle’s half 
drawn into its shell. 

They were sitting outside the cabin door, 
Mabel Montague on a rustic seat under the 
shadow of the large pine tree that overspread 
the humble log cabin of Aunt Chloe; the old 
negress in her favorite arm-chair made by 
Uncle Anthony, her gray headed husband, 
from the staves of an old flour barrel. Her 
head was adorned with a turban-~ made 
from a cotton handkerchief of bright red 
ground work, with a yellow polka dot, She 
had on a faded blue calico dress with a short 
sack of green calico concealing the waist, 
the sleeves of which were rolled above the 
elbows, displaying in the outlines of her 
black, shining skin a size and swell of mus- 
cle that told of many years of toil in the de- 
velopment of their contour, and: of ‘the 
strength that was yet concentrated there for 
future use. She had been Mabel’s nurse, 
whose mother had died leaving her.an in- 
fant of a few months of age shortly after the 
close of the civil war. And faithfully had 
she performed her duty to the motherleas 
child, while Col. Montague, although enter- 
taining as much affection for his daughter as 
his cold, selfish nature and narrow limits of 
soul would admit, considered that he had 
done his duty by Mabel in furnishing her 
with a comfortable home, and a fair educa- 
tion, as she grew to womanhood. But un- 
fortunately for him, at the opening of the 
war, most of his wealth was in slaves, hence 
when emancipation proclamation took 
t almost ‘completely stripped him of 
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his property, and he was obliged to mortgage 
his home and lands to procure a sufficient 
sum to prosecute his business, which had 
not proved a success. His next neighbor, 
Maj. Russell, whose plantation lay three or 
four miles from his own, was the holder of 
the mortgage on his property. Of his for- 
mer slaves, he had prevailed upon old Chloe 
and her husband and a few others to re- 
main with him, to whom he paid wages, 
they still occupying the cabins as formerly in 
part payment for their services. Mabel 

Montague had a clear olive complexion, dark 
brown eyes, that held in their unfathomed 
depths a world of pathos, sympathy, and 
womanly affection, and, when necessity 
called for it, also of scorn. Her head was 
finely shaped and well poised, and it was 
crowned with an abundance of heavy golden 
brown hair, her eyes and. hair being the 
chief points of attraction, and which seemed 
to emphasize her beauty, as a jewel beauti- 
fies its setting, although her features were 
regular, blending in them that combined ex- 
pression of the child and woman, often seen 
in faces of girls reared with but little knowl- 
edge of the world, or of its many responsi- 
bilities. 

_ She was slight in figure, slender and grace- 
ful, while there was a native dignity about 
her, a slight hauteur, that commanded the 
reverence of her inferiors at a glance, and 
impressed her equals with a sense of her 
” high bred type, the exponent in a degree of 
Pair de race, rarely seen except in those to 
the manor born. This she inherited from 
her mother, who was the descendent of one 
of the most wealthy and aristocratic families 
of Virginia. She was dressed in white cash- 
mere, and had a light blue worsted shawl 
’ thrown over her shoulders, although the 

semi-tropical rays of the sun, even during 
mild February, in Florida caused the shade 
of the old pine tree to be a welcome protec- 
tion. Before them spread the almost level 
landscape, interspersed by trees, among 
which most conspicuous were the live oak, 
with its wide spreading branches trailing 
with moss, the sweet gum, with its round 
prickly burs, and the tall towering pines, 
with their branches high up towards their 
tops. Here and there, as if growing from 
pure white sand, an orange grove with its 
dark glistening green leaves and golden 
fruit added variety to the scene, while in 
the distance, an occasional negro cabin or 
the white gleam of a plantation house could 
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be seen among the surrounding trees and 
shrubbery. 

- In Mabel’s lap lay two envelopes and their 
contents, the latter of which she had just 
finished perusing, and had expressed her 
disgust at the authenticity of one of them in 
the words previously quoted. 

‘“‘] kyant jes guess who de udder one is 
from,’? said Aunt Chloe questioniugly, as 
she eyed the folded missive with true fem- 
inine curiosity, which she felt a freedom to 
express, for was not she ‘‘ Mabel’s ole 
mammy’’ to whom she had come with her 
confidences ever since she was old enough 
to talk ? 

The rose color deepened in Mabel’s cheeks, 
while she replied evasively:— 

*“*T don’t recognize the penmanship of 
that one, but I know the other is from Maj. 
Russell, and I would much prefer he would 
keep his valentines and his attentions to 
himself, rather than bestow them upon me! 
Oh, how I wish my mother could have lived, 
Chloe; it seems as if I never felt the want of 
a mother so much as now!”’ And the tears 
gathered in her beautiful eyes. 

‘¢ Now doan yer go ter takin’ on, honey, ye 
sha’n’t marry de ole coon ob a major, ef yer 
don’t wants ter, an’ yer ole mammy kin 
specoolate how ter tree ’im inter sum udder 
specoolations! no, yer sha’n’t. I'll helps yer 
all I kin, an’ Anthony an Jul’us will too; 
yer kin reckon on us eberytime! Ef dare 
dey hain’t a comin’ now, a-totin’ de fi’-wood, 
an’ here ’tis mos time fo’ de dinner, an’ I 


hain’t stir up de hoe-cake, or cook de bacon 


an yams!”’ And Aunt Chloe hastily rose, 
and bustled about her cabin in preparation 
of the mid-day meal, while Mabel went 
slowly to the house situated a few rods be- 
yond, entering which she passed through 
the wide hall and dining-room, in the latter 
where sat her prim, dark complexioned and 
austere maiden Aunt Marion, her father’s 
sister, who had for years held the position of 
housekeeper in their home. She glanced 
inquiringly at the letters in Mabel’s hand, 
and asked with some irritation:— 

‘* Have you good news, Mabel?” 

“Only some .foolish valentines, Aunt 
Marion,” and she hurried on to prevent 
further questioning. 

On reaching her room, she seated herself 
by the open window against which the rose col- 
ored blossoms of the oleanderalmost touched, 
their branches reaching out toward her in- 
vitingly, while the fragrant tea roses filled the 
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air with their delicate perfume. A mocking- 
bird on a limb of the live oak a few feet 
away sang with wonderful imitative melody, 
now like one of his feathered woodland com- 
panions, then another, blending all in a wild 
chaos of music over which he seemed to ex- 
ult; then suddenly stopping in the midst of a 
wild warble, he cocked his head to one side, 
and called out in the harsh tones of a blue 
jay. 

But Mabel’s attention was all absorbed in 
the missive in the unknown hand that lay 
before her, as she slowly read again the lines 
of Byron copied in a bold manly hand, com- 
mencing with:— 


“ Sweet girl, though only once we’ve met, 
That meeting I can ne’er forget, 

And though we ne’er may meet again, 

- Remembrance will thy form retain.” 


She read on through the poem, which the 

valentine contained entire. 
_ Yes, Iam sure it is he,—it must be he! 
We met at the Christmas festival at Jack- 
sonville, and he remembers me,” she said to 
herself. ‘I would not dare have him know 
how many times I have thought and dreamed 
of him since then! How different he ap- 
peared to me from any man I[ have ever be- 
fore seen! He treated me as an equal in in- 
telligence, and not asa doll, asilly child that 
must be complimented and praised con- 
stantly in order to be entertained and 
pleased. How different from Major Russell, 
—the deceitful, money-grasping aristocrat! 
I hate him, and I’ll never marry him, unless 
forced to,—never! ”’ 

Then she fell to musing; it was a day 
dream in which a pair of large dark eyes, 
and a fine manly face and form very like 
Lewis Bardwell’s figured conspicuously, 
and from which she was only awakened by 
the voice of Delia, the table-waitress and 
chamber-maid, knocking at her door. 

** se done rung de bell fo’ times, Miss 
Mabel, an’ yer fadder an’ Aunt Marion has 
ben a-settin’ a-waitin’ fur yer ter come ter 
dinner dis chere ten minutes, or mo’,” the 
girl said. 

‘*T’ll be there in a moment,’”’ replied Ma- 
bel pleasantly, and making a few hasty prep- 
arations at her toilet, she hastened down to 
the dining-room where her Aunt Marion sat 
stiff and prim at the head of the table, and 
her father opposite her, gravely awaiting her 
appearance, for among the rules of etiquette 
to which Col. Montague rigidly adhered, 


> 


was that of promptness at the table at meal- : 


times. 

‘*T wish you would endeavor to be a little 
more prompt at the table, Mabel,” said her 
father, with a shade of reproof in his tone. 
**'Your aunt and I have been waiting for 
you for some time.” 

Mabel replied apologetically, saying some- 
thing about not realizing that it was so late. 

**T noticed that Anthony had two letters 
for you, with the mail he brought from the 
postoffice,”’ he said, after a period of slight 
ordinary conversation, broken by the occa- 
sional episode of a change of dinner courses, 
‘*T thought one of them looked like Major 
Russell’s hand-writing,’’ he added, ‘“‘and I 
was glad to see that he felt interested suffi- 
ciently in you to notice you in this manner.” 

Mabel’s eyes flashed, but she answered 
quietly :— 

**T don’t think I care as much for Major 
Russell’s notice, or favor, as you do, papa; in 
fact I don’t like him!” 

‘*T am unable to see what there is to dis- 
like in him; he is certainly very gallant, and 
a true gentleman in his bearing towards 
you.” 

‘* That may be, and yet I do not like him, 
and I wish he would cease his attentions to 
me. If he wishes a wife, why should he 
not choose one nearer his own age ? ” 

‘* Mabel, what has age to do in such mat- 
ters? Nothing whatever. It is all a foolish 
whim on your part! The major is a gentle- 
man, has wealth, and position to offer you, 
and what more should you require ?”’ 

‘* Love, and a similarity of taste; a person 
who is congenial to me,”’ replied Mabel, her 
eyes kindling with a smothered fire. 

‘* Nonsense! That is what you get from 
books, I suppose! When you have seen as 
much of the world as I have, you will think 
and feel differently! ” 

‘** That is so!’ joined in his sister Marion 
significantly, as she stiffly nodded her head 
to give her words further emphasis. ‘* Ro- 
mance in books is one thing, and the romance 
of real life and experience is another. I 
think your father quite just and correct in 
his opinion,’ and she and Col. Montague 
exchanged quick glances in sympathy. It 
was evident to Mabel that there was a con- 
certed effort on the part of her father and 
aunt to aid the ma§or in his scheme of secur- 
ing her for his wife, and her heart rebelled 
at the thought. 

‘“‘I believe you will think better of this 
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matter by and by,” said her father in a more 
conciliatory tone, as he arose from the table, 
and went into the library. 

Mabel again sought her chamber, and re- 
flected upon fhe conversation with her father 
and aunt, which was a specimen of several 
she had known during the past few months. 
The more she reflected upon her position, 
the more firmly resolved was she not to yield 
to their wishes in this matter. 

Picking up the valentine from the major, 
she slowly tore it into fragments, and then 
tossed them into the dainty waste-basket 
under her writing-desk. The other she re- 
read, then put it carefully away in her jew- 
elry box and turned the key. Weeks went 
by, and a letter came one day from her 
most intimate friend, Alice Willby, whose 
beautiful home was situated in one of the 
most desirable locations of Jacksonville. 

*“*Rob and I are to be married early in 
May,”’ it said, ‘‘ and 1 want you to be one of 
my bridesmaids, Mabel. Please come early 


». in April, and stay with me until the wedding. 
' I want your exquisite taste in aiding me in 
egiving directions about my bridal trosseau. 


Don’t think me selfish, darling; I want your 
sweet companionship as well, but you know 
your taste is much better than mine, in all 
matters pertaining to dress.” 

Mabel went to her friend as requested. 
‘She had been there but a few days, when 
one evening among the company announced 
in the parlor, Mabel recognized the face of 
Lewis Bardwell. The recognition was mu- 
tual. 

“*So you are acquainted with Mr. Bard- 
well,” said Alice, in surprise. ‘‘ He is Rob- 
ert’s cousin, and most intimate friend; be- 
sides, he is to be one of the groomsmen at 
our wedding.” 

_ “ Our acquaintance bears the date of last 
Christmas,”’ responded Mr. Bardwell, pleas- 
antly, and all were soon chatting in the most 
informal manner. But Alice noted with 
pleasure that her friend Lewis had no eyes 
and ears for anyone present but Mabel, 
while she appeared to be equally absorbed in 
him. 

The days passed away amid the busy prep- 
arations for the wedding, in which dress- 
makers and milliners played a conspicuous 
part, while white satin and choice lace, silks 
and other rich fabrics were transformed as 
if by magic into artistic costumes that 
seemed to possess a personality of their own, 
almost as much as if they consisted of flesh 
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‘would regard her lover. 


and blood, and were endowed with anima? 
life; each possessing a type of characteristic 
beauty peculiar to itself. 

During this interim of preparation, Mabel 
and Lewis saw much of each other, for the 
latter had long been in the habit of calling 
informally at Alice’s house, where he as 
frequently met his Cousin Rob, her affianced 
lover. There were walks through the beau- 
tiful pine groves, where the dwarf palmetto 
glistened like a carpet of green at the foot of 
the giant trees, and the soft breeze whis- 
pered among the boughs at the top. But 
Mabel enjoyed most the equestrian trips 
that they took, as by the side of Lewis her 
pretty pony galloped, as though proud to 
outstrip his less fleet horse. 

The day appointed for the bridal came at 
last. There was the usual display of rich 
costumes seen at a fashionable wedding; the 
bride enveloped in a misty veil of lace that’ 
made her look more ethereal and angelic 
than ever; the manly and handsome groom; 
the array of pretty bridesmaids, and an 
aroma of orange flowers pervading over all. 
There was the solemn, impressive cere- 
mony, the plighted vows, congratulations, 
good wishes, the separations and good-bys, 
and the stately parlors of Gen. Willby were 
vacant of guests, except Mabel and Lewis 
Bardwell. 

‘I must say to you what I have longed 
for many days to say,—nay, ever since I 
first saw you,’’ he said. “It is a simple 
story, and soon told, though an old one. I 
love you!” 

We will not record Mabel’s answer, nor 
the low-toned conversation that those walls, 
pictures and statues of the spacious parlor 
listened to on that evening; suffice it to say 
that her reply made his heart happier than 
it had ever been before, and Mabel went to 


her home on the following day, taking with 


her a hope more bright and an anxiety more 
heavy than her young life had ever before 
known. Joy lit up’ the realization of the 
hope that she was loved by the one to whom 
she had: given all her heart,—but mingling 
with it an anxiety to know how her father 
She felt sure that 
he would not favor him, and would all the 
more strenuously persist in endeavoring to 
persuade if not enforce her acceptance of 
Major Russell. 

The weeks went by, and tender missives. 
passed between the lovers. Col. Montague 
grew more austere as he saw the letters in 
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Lewis Bardwell’s handwriting eagerly re- 
ceived by his daughter, and with his usual 
lack of tact in matters of a delicate nature, 
endeavored to press the claims of the major, 
with whom he had frequent private inter- 
views. 

It was late in the following autumn one 
_day when Mabel met Delia in the garden, 
who said to her excitedly :— 

‘*Q Miss Mabel, Aunt Chlo’ done send 
me ter tell yer ter come ter de cabin; she 
got sumthin’ ter tell. yer dat’s private! ”’ 

Mabel hastened to Aunt Chloe’s cabin, 
and found the old woman in her chimney 
corner smoking her corncob pipe, with a 
shade of anxiety overspreading her dark 
face. 

Before speaking a word she arose, looked 
out of her cabin right and left, up and down 
the narrow footpath leading to it, and then 
softly closed the door. 

got sumtin’ ter tell yer, honey,’’ she 
said, ‘‘an’ doan yer be skared, ’cause me 
an’ my ole man an’ Jul’us’ll stan’ by yer an’ 
help yer all we kin.” 

** But what is it all about, aunty? Do tell 
me, for I am impatient to know.” 

**T’se a comin’ to it mighty quick now, 
honey; be kam. Yer see, I knowed all dese 
months how yer look for de letters from him, 
de good lookin’ gem’men dat call here onct 
or twice, an’ yer fadder treat ’im as ef he 
poo’ white trash. I see all dis chere, an’ I 
knowed yer like ’im a heap better dan de 
major, so Lsort o’ keeps my eyes open, but 
I ’tend ter see noddin’ at all.” 

** But, aunty, you are not getting to what 
you were to tell me.” 

‘* Yis, I’se shu’ gittin’ to it now, chile; be 
kam. As I wuz a-sayin’, I kind o’ keeps my 
eyes open, an’ dis mornin’ I see de major 
come sneakin’-like to de library, when I wuz 
a-dustin’ de tings off in de china-clusset, dat 
is right ag’in de library wall. Well, yer 
fadder an’ ’im didn’t s’pect I wuz in dere, 
an’ de major say, ‘Is yer ‘lone, colonel?’ 
An’ yer fadder he ups an’ shets de library 
do’ an’ say, ‘ Yis, major, I’se all ‘lone; speak 
yer min’ freely.’ An’ den dey talks ’bout 
you, honey, an’ de major say ef yer fadder’ll 
manage it fur ’im, he’ll guv up de ting he 
hol’s ag’in de place 

Mortgage ? ”’ 

‘* Yis, chile, dat was de ting he said he 
guv up fur yer, ef he could marry yer.”’ 
‘“*Oh, dreadful, Aunt Chloe! Are you 

sure you understood and heard correctly ?”’ 
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‘* Jes’ as shu’ as I be dat I sets in dis chere 
chair, honey. My ears never tells me no 
lies,” replied Aunt Chloe, with considerable 
emphasis. 

Well. what followed ?” 

‘*Den dey talk a long time, an’ de upenst 
uv it be, dat yer fadder say dat yer wuz kind 
o’ taken wid anudder feller, but he do de 
best he kin, an’ he gwine to let on as ef yer 
wuz engage ter de major, an’ talk about de 
weddin’ an’ de weddin’ fixin’s, an’ hev yer 
marryied ter de major befo’ Christmas.” 

‘* Have you told anyone else of this?” 
eagerly inquired Mabel. 

‘** No, chile; it am lock up in dis chere 
heart, an’ I done hold it dere fur you.” 

‘“ That’s right; tell no one else, unless it 
be Anthony; we can trust him. I may need 
you both to aid me when the time comes.” 

‘¢ We'll helps yer all we kin; trus’ us, we 
will!” exclaimed old Chloe enthusiastically, 


while she gazed with admiration at Mabel’s~ 


flushed cheeks. 

During the weeks that followed Col. Mon- 
tague pressed the claims of Major Russell 
upon Mabel’s attention, while the latter 
gentleman made frequent calls upon both 
Mabel and her father, but was coldly re- 
ceived by Mabel, who, when he proposed 
marriage to her, plainly told him- that she 
could not accept the offer. 

** Ah, but you will think better of it by 
and by, ” he said, and tried to treat her 
refusal as a joke, ‘mingling his sorry jests 
with compliments regarding her beauty and 
her spirit. 

‘¢ A woman without spirit is a listless crea- 
ture! Give me independence of manner and 
quick repartee. Mabel, your spirit and 
queenly bearing make you all the more 
attractive tome. Not to be too easily won 
renders the prize when attained all the more 
valuable,’’ he said; and Mabel felt that 
words were too feeble to express her disgust 
of him. 

‘It is useless to attempt to chill him. I 
must adopt some other policy,” she said to 
herself one evening after an interview with 
him. And she pondered long at her cham- 
ber window that night, the full moon looking 
down into her upturned face, as she rested 
her head upon her folded arms on the win- 
dow-sill. 

Although against Mabel’s protests, her 
father and Aunt Marion talked of the ap- 
proaching wedding, and finally the materials 
for the bridal trosseau were purchased. 
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» pine woods is afi’!”’ 
oba tussle, an’ dey all get cited ’bout de fi’, 


**Do they mean to marry me to the major 
by force? What injustice and wrong! They 
will find that I am nota child to be coaxed 
or forced into such an alliance, neither am I 
a slave, to be bought and sold!’ were her 
secret thoughts; and-she permitted the 
preparations to go on. 

But if the persons interested in having 


her marry Major Russell could have over- ° 


heard some of the low-toned conversations 
held in Auni Chloe’s cabin, between Aunt 
Chloe, Uncle Anthony and finally-Julius,— 
their eighteen-year-old grandson whom Aunt 
Chloe had ‘‘ fotched up,’ as she termed it, 
since his mother died,—they would not have 
been so sure of carrying their point in their 
matrimonial project. 

The preparations were finally made for 
the nuptials, which had been appointed for 
the following day. Mabel paid a hasty visit 
to Aunt Chloe’s cabin just at dusk. 

‘*Be sure you have the horse there in 
time, Anthony,” she said. 

- rll be shu’, Miss Mabel; jes’ come to de 
little paff dat lies ’tween de rosé hedge and 
de clump of oleanders below de gayerden, 
an’ I’ll leabe de fence down car’less like jes’ 
below. When ye meets him wid de keye- 
redge, jes’ below i in de road, jes’ jump in, 
an’ Dolly’ll comé home herse’f. 1’ll watch 
for ’er an’ take off de saddle befo’ anyone 
see ’er.”’ 

‘Now what is your plan, Aunt Chloe, to 


take their attention so they won’t see me 
‘leave the house ?” 


** Me an’ Jul’us has two or free plans, but 
de best one we t’inks is—well, yer know yer 
fadder t’inks a heap of de white oaks down 
in de field furder down dan de pine grove ? 
Well, Jul’us he kin go down in de pine 
grove unbeknownst to nobody, an’ set fi’ to 
de pine brush dat be a-lyin’ dere, an’ it 
blaze up in a big smoke; an byme by he 
sneak back and ’tend he come from anudder 
way, an’ he holler to de colonel, ‘ Fi’! fi’! de 
An’ dat make a heap 


an’ yer kin jes’ tuck yerse’f out de opposite 
side of de house befo’ dey knows it, an’ ye’re 
off!” 

‘¢Do you think you can do it without be- 
ing detected or mistrusted afterwards, Ju- 
lius? I don’t want you, any of you who 
assist me, to be found out and punished for 
it,” said Mabel. 

*¢ Yer jes’ leabes dat ter me, Miss Mabel. 
Ef dey cotches dis chere chile dey cotches a 
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_at the flames. 


weasel ’sleep,” and Julius displayed a set of 
ivories that made his black face !ook like jet 
in contrast. 


The hour for the bridal drew near. It was 
arranged to be a quiet affair. Col. Mon- 
tague had invited a few of his most intimate 
friends, together with those of Major Rus- 
sell. The Rev. Farnsworth, D.D., who was 
to perform the ceremony had already arrived, 
and the major was in an ante-room, await- 
ing the notice that the bride was in readi- 
ness. 

Mabel had gone to her room to dress for 
the occasion fully two hours before, insisting 
that she needed only Delia’s services in 
assisting her, notwithstanding the persist- 
ent urging of her Aunt Marion to permit the 
services of her dressmaker and Aunt Chloe. 

It lacked half an hour of the time ap- 
pointed, when the excited voice of Julius 
was heard shouting, ‘‘ Fi’! fi’! de woods am 
afi’! as he came running from an opposite 
direction, his eyes strained open as if in 
abject terror. 

‘Fire!’ said the colonel, jumping up, 
‘¢ where is the fire?’? While Aunt Marion 
turned yellow-white with alarm, as she rus- 
tled about in her new silk dress. 

The assembled guests rushed out of doors, 
some supposing the house was on fire, while 
others were asking excitedly, ‘‘ Where— 
where is the fire ?”’ 

Julius pointed to the burning brush, the 
flames of which had now leaped to the pine 
trees, and were enveloping their tall tops in 
a sheet of lurid flame, while the black smoke 
rolled up towards: the clear blue sky. 

‘*¢ It looks as ef de world wuz on fi?!’ he 
said, trembling from head to foot, with such ~ 
effort as to disarm suspicion of his knowledge 
of its cause. 

‘“*De day ob judgment come shu’!”’ ex- 
claimed Aunt Chloe, as she rushed out of 
her cabin to join the crowd who were gazing 
‘*O, my Lor’! It be de judg- 
ment! ” 

“‘T don’t care for the pines, but I would 
not like to have those live oaks catch fire,” 
said Col. Montague, anxiously. ‘* Where is 
Anthony ?” 

‘‘He’s about de diggin’s somewhere’s, 1 
guess,’’ replied Chloe, innocently. ‘*I done 
see ’im goin’ to de orange grobe a little spell 

‘‘ Here, Julius, find Anthony and Bill, and 
you and they take hold and dig along the 
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ground between the grove of pines and the 
live oaks to keep the fire from running on 
the ground and spreading to them,” and 
the colonel hastened towards the field to 
superintend his order. 

Mabel had been in readiness to carry out 
her project for a full half-hour before the 
time appointed, and had dismissed Delia 
from her room on an errand that would de- 
tain her for some time, when she heard Ju- 
lius’ ery of fire. In the midst of the excite- 
ment, attired in her bridal traveling costume, 
she slipped out of a side door opposite from 
that of the excited company, and hastened 
down the pathway bordered by the rose- 
hedge, that and the, house concealing her 
from observation. 

Just back of a clump of blooming olean- 
ders, the place designated by faithful old 
Anthony, she found him waiting with her 
pony, Dolly, saddled and ready for a ride. 

It’s all he whispered to Mabel, 
as he assisted her into the saddle, and 
handed her the reins. ‘* De good Lor’ be 
wid yer, an’ keep yer from harm, and de 
major!”’ Saying which, he spread out his 
bony hands, disfigured by rheumatic joints 
and hard labor, as though his expression had 
been intended for a blessing upon her fair 
young head. 

‘¢ Thank you, Uncle Anthony; I shall not 
forget your kindness; you will see me again 
soon,” she whispered in reply. 

Arching her pretty neck, Dolly trotted off 
a few steps, leaped the fence partially let 
down by Anthony beforehand to give her an 
easy jump, and as soon as her hoofs struck 
the road she set off into a gallop. 

Old Anthony looked after her retreating 
figure, shading his eyes from the sun with 
his hand. 

‘*De major doan know what he losin’ 
*bout dis chere time; but she know what she 
be gainin’ to slip out ob ’is clutches! De 
Lor’ be prais’, an’ keep ’er from de trib’la- 
tions in de worl’!’’ he muttered to himself. 
Then he climbed up into a live oak tree to 
watch, and saw a close carriage a short dis- 
tance below down the hill, out of which a 
young man stepped as Mabel approached, 
and assisted her to alight. He saw Mabel 
throw the reins over Dolly’s head, put her 
arms around her neck for a little caress as he 
had often seen her do, then she skipped in- 
to the carriage followed by her lover, and 
the driver whipped up his horses and gal- 
lopped off. 


Dolly turned her head and looked after the 
carriage, stopped and gave a little neigh, as 
though calling for her mistress, then after a 
moment, as if reflecting whether to turn and 
follow or go home, she trotted back to the 
garden gate. 

Old Anthony was there ready to receive 
her, after getting a few scratches from his 
tree climbing, and hurrying as fast as his 
trembling limbs could carry him, he soon 
had Dolly safe in her stall munching her ex- 
tra allowance of oats as though nothing had 
happened. But before he could accomplish 
it, he heard the voice of Julius calling him, 
and the excited tones of the people at the 
house talking about the fire. 

With half bent figure he hurried and stum- 
bled along the rose hedge down through the 
garden into the orange ‘grove, seizing a hoe 
by the way, that he had purposely left for _ 
the occasion. Down through the orange 
grove he met Julius, and the two ran to the 
pine grove together. 

After considerable excitement and labor, 
the fire was prevented from spreading, but 
it was fully an hour before order and tran- 
quility were restored in the parlor of Col. 


“Montague, whose face was flushed with the 


unusual exertion and excitement he had just 
passed through. Wiping the perspiration 
from his brow he asked:— 

‘¢ Where is Mabel?” 

‘* T suppose she is in her room,” answered 
Aunt Marion’s sharp quavering voice;. and 
Delia was dispatched to her room to see if 
she were ready. The major had long been 
in the ante-room awaiting his bride, looking 
self-satisfied and complaisant. The Rev. 
Farnsworth D. D. arranged his clerical neck- 
tie for the twentieth time, and hemmed with 
his clerical ‘‘ ahem,” to break the expected 
interim of silence preceding the entrance of 
the bridal pair. All eyes were turned to- 
wards the door expectant. - 

Delia returned from her quest of Mabel 
with dilated eyes of unfeigned astonishment, 
reporting that she could not find her! Aunt 
Marion, who was waiting in the library, re- 
ceived the announcement with spiteful high- 
keyed tones:— 

*‘ Not there, you stupid creature! Of 
course she is there, or in the rear cham- 
ber! Go look again!” 

**T done look all ’roun’, missus! ’deed I 
did! She hain’t nowheres dere nor in de al- 
cove room! ”’ 

The colonel was called out, and Aunt 
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Marion had a low-toned conversation with 
him at which his face by turns was pale and 
livid. 

Further search was made and eager ques- 


tions asked. The major began to look des-. 


perate, vexation and chagrin depicted in 
his face. In the midst of the excitement 
and wonder at Mabel’s disappearance, the 
sound of a carriage was heard at the door. 
The driver dismounted from his seat and 
opened the door, when out stepped Lewis 
Bardwell, who assisted Mabel in alighting. 

‘* What is the meaning of this!” thun- 
dered the excited colonel, advancing to- 
wards them, while Aunt Marion exclaimed :— 

‘“*What deception, and intrigue! How 
dreadful!’ and fumbled for her smelling 
salts. 

“* Tt means,”’ replied Lewis Bardwell with 
_ @ calm voice yet pale face, as he returned 
the gaze of Col. Montague, ‘“‘that your 
daughter is my wife. ” 

** ScoundrelZ’ exclaimed the colonel, be- 
tween his shut teeth, while he clenched 
his hands. 

Major Russell glared with giazed eyeballs 
at the young man, and instinctively fumbled 
in his hip pocket for his pistol, which he 
had left at home, not supposing that weap- 
on to be needed at a wedding ceremony. 

‘*¢ Papa, I ask you and this assembled com- 
pany which is the greater wrong and 
treachery, to marry me against my will toa 
man for whom I have no affection whatever, 
—a man old enough to be my father,—to 
force me to become his wife, in considera- 
tion of a compensation by way of a relief of 
mortgage on your property, or to do as I[ 
have done, elude the trap set for me, and 
marry the man to whom I can give both my 
heart and my hand ?”’ 

The colonel’s face blackened with rage. 

‘* Leave this house forever!” he retorted 
in a hoarse tone. 

** Just as you say, papa; I came back to let 
you know that I am willing to receive your 
blessing, or your disowning of me as your 
daughter. If my husband cannot be received 
as your son, then you have lost your daugh- 
ter! Good-by;’? and Mabel went towards 
him and extended her hand, as she said this; 
but her father turned his back upon her. 

‘¢ Remember, I take with me no-ill feeling 
towards you, papa. You will yet see that 
this is for the best. If ever you wish to see 
me, or are in trouble and need me, let me 
know and I will come to you.” 
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Then she and Lewis entered the carriage 
and drove away. 


Ten years later, as Mabel and her husband 
were sitting in their beautiful parlor one 
evening, the door-bell rang, and a servant 
brought in a telegram. 

‘It is for you, Mabel,” said Lewis; ‘* what 
can it mean! ” 

Hastily tearing open the envelope she 
read :— 

“T am quite ill, and wish you to come at. 
once with your husband and children. Your 
Father.” 

‘* We must go as early in the morning as 
possible,’’ said Lewis, as he kissed Mabel’s. 
pale cheek. ‘‘ Don’t feel anxious, dear; I 
think he is in financial trouble also, as I heard 
to-day that Major Russell was about to fore- 
close on the mortgage he holds on the place. 
Mr. Thomas, who lives near, was in our 
bank to-day, and told me in confidence that 
the major had given your father. notice of 
his intended foreclosure.” 

‘“‘Q Lewis! perhaps we can help him. 
Poor papa!” and the tears gathered in her 
eyes. 

‘* We will start in the morning and take ~ 
all three of the children,’’ replied Lewis, 
‘*and before we return, I think he will be 
willing to own me as a g0n. So cheer up, 
my dear, it is financial trouble more than 
real sickness that causes his bad feelings, I 
can assure you.” 

‘But do you not think he is really naa 
Lewis ?”’ @ 

“Of course he js; it is enough to make ‘ 
any man sick to be turned out of house and 
home in his old age.” 

Early the next morning Mabel and Lewis, 
with their three children, left their beautiful 
home to visit for the first time since her 
marriage her father’s house. Claude, a rol- | 
licking boy of eight years of age, and blue- 
eyed Ethel of five, were in ecstasies at the 
idea of going to “‘ grandpa’s,” while baby 
Mamie of two did her part of the prattling 
about the anticipated visit. 

On reaching the house Mabel sprang out 
of the carrage directly into old Chloe’s arms, | 
who had watched for them all day, and did 
not mean to be caught napping in being the | 
first to greet her! The old nurse hugged 
her and cried and giggled all at once. “I 
’clar for’t, honey, you hain’t grown a bit 
ol’er sence yer went away! I’se missed you ~ 
a heap! ”’ 
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“I’m glad to see you too, aunty,” ex- 
claimed Mabel, as she put her arms around 
her faithfulold nurse’s neck, and kissed her 
black cheek. ‘* How is papa?” 


‘Oh, he’s sick wid de worry de major 


make ’im, mo’n anything else,’ replied 
Chloe. 

And Mabel hurried on to the house, meet- 
ing old Anthony on the way, whose hand 
she warmly grasped, with a few words of 
affectionate (welcome, and hastened to her 
father’s room, leaving old Chloe to hug and 
caress the children, who seemed to take a 
personal pride in them. 

“Can you forgive me, my daughter?” 
said her father as he extended his arms to- 
wards her. 

Mabel knelt at his bedside and kissed his 
pale cheek, while she replied: — 

‘* All was forgiven long ago!” 

‘* You were right and I was wrong,” he 
added. ‘‘I should have permitted you to 
have married the man of your choice. I see 
it now. The major, under the guise of 
friendship, was endeavoring to win you. 
When that hope failed him, he gradually 
changed towards me, and now he threatens 
to foreclose upon that mortgage he holds and 
turn me out of doors, because I have been 
unable to make the last payment.” 

Turning to Layne said:— ~ 

‘* Of course it is easy for Mabel to over- 
look her father’s faults, and as for you, for 
her sake, perhaps you can learn to be lenient 
towards them.”’ 

“*T trust there is no longer any ill feeling 
between us; there is noné at least on my part, 
father,” replied Lewis, as he extended his 
hand, which the colonel shook heartily. 

When Lewis withdrew his hand from his 
clasp, there remained in his father-in-law’s 
hand a paper, which he looked at curiously. 

‘* What is this!’ he said in surprise, try- 
ing to examine it without the aid of his 
glasses. 

‘* That is something to make amends in a 
small way for running off with your daugh- 
ter,’’ Lewis replied, with a merry twinkle 
in his eyes. 

** You are worth a dozen Major Russells, 
my boy!” exclaimed Col. Montague, again 
clasping his hand. ‘‘ Why, here is enough to 
pay that mortgage five times over! ”’ 

‘“* That’s all right, and when that is gone, 
let us know, and you'shall be remembered 
again. Fortune has been kind to me, in 


giving me both a good wife, and good success. 
in business, and when a man has these, he 
ought to feel generous towards those less for- 
tunate than himself.” 

At this instant Mabel’s children came run- 
ning in to see their new grandpa, as they 
termed him, little Mamie bringing in her 
chubby hands a bunch of roses that Aunt. 
Chloe had given her. 

** Dem’s for oo, dran’pa!” she said, hold-- 
ing them up to his view. 

Col. Montague took the child to his arms 
with more emotion than he had before 
evinced, and kissed her sweet baby face, 
while Ethel and Claude crowded close beside 
him with their kisses of welcome. 

Happy days sped by, and Mabel and the 
children lingered at the old home, Lewis 
coming out each night after banking hours, 
and returning to his business the next morn- 
ing. Relieved of his mental anxiety by the 
payment of the mortgage, Col. Montague 
soon recovered health and spirits, and to 
Mabel appeared an entirely changed man. 
His moroseness left him, and in its place a 
genial and generous feeling for others was 
supplanted. He romped and played with 
the children, while Aunt Marion, looking 
not a day older than when Mabel left home, 
(perhaps because she lad before reached 
the surperlative degree with regard to that 
feminine dreaded adjective), unbended a 
little from her prim system of order, and 
actually played school with Ethel, she being 
the scholar and Ethel the teacher, much to 
that little maiden’s delight. 

Aunt Chloe’s cabin was the centre of 
attraction for the children, where they were 
treated to cake and other dainties between 
meals, and petted by both old Anthony and 
Chloe to their hearts’ content. 

One rainy day when Lewis had decided to 
remain with his family, as their visit was to 
terminate on the next, the children were 
with them in the chamber that used to be 
Mabel’s, and in which she had spent so 
many happy hours. 

Baby Mamie was busy pulling out the con- 
tents of an old trunk, with which she was 
strewing the floor. ‘‘ Pitty, pitty!”’ she ex- 
claimed admiringly, holding to her mother’s 
face a folded, yellow stained paper. 

Something familiar caught Mabel’s eye. 
Taking it from the little dimpled hand she 
held it up to her husband’s view. It was 
the old valentine he had sent her years ago. 
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SUNSHINE AND FOG. 


BY CORNELIA W. BOYDEN. 


FOG. 


tS hey on the top of a woody hill, 

A thick settles in clouds of gray; 
The air grows hushed and strangely still, 
While human sounds seem far away ; 
The fog curls round each shrub and tree 

Till each assumes a shadowy form; 
Strange faces smile and leer at me, 
And whisper of the coming storm. 


I hear afar the plaintive note 
Of some lone bird, whose dreary cry 
Is echoed back through space remote, 
And ends in one long sobbing sigh; 


Swift by me, rushes through the air 

A bat, with outspread gloomy wings, 
And touches in its flight my hair, 

That damp across my forehead clings. 


More dense and dark the fog clouds grow, 
Till eyes can scarcely pierce the gloom; 
Tall pine trees bowed as though in woe, 
Shed misty tears o’er Nature’s tomb. 
The storm has burst, down falls the rain, 
And drops its tears with smothered sobs, 
Like some lone spirit wrung with pain ; 
The air seems filled with bitter throbs. 


SUNSHINE. 


But see! the rain has ceased at last. 
And slow the fog clouds lift their heads, 
And through the vapor now is cast 
The sun’s bright rays, and o’er us sheds 
A glorious light, that warms and thrills, 
While hope springs up within my breast, 
And with its smiles each phantom kills, 
And bids my soul with peace to rest. 


Each tree and shrub seems shining o’er 
With sparkling gems and jewels rare, 

And as the damp clouds rise and soar, 
They look like gentle spirits fair; 
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And in the sky the gracious sun 
Smiles on us all a gay good-night, 
And waves his flag for victory won, 
And flaunts his colors clear and bright. 


And so it is each human life, 
Though clouds at times obstruct the way, 
And hearts grow hard in bitter strife, 
While sorrow dims the brightest day. 
Yet when God’s glorious sun looks down 
And dries the tears we fain would shed, 
Look up and smile away each frown, 
And half our pain and care have fled. 


A STORY RETOLD. 


BY FRANKLIN A. BEECHER. 


CHAPTER I. 


O the north of the village of A., some 
distance from the closely inhabited 
portion, rests the quiet cemetery near a dense 
woodland. At the entrance stands the old 
gray stone chapel, about whose windows and 
doorways are many old and curious figures, 
which project from its ivy-covered walls. 
At the time when the reader is introduced 
to this spot, evening closed down upon. it. 
At occasional intervals, in which the moon 
shone bright and clear, every tomb, the one 
open grave, yea, every blade of grass, could 
be discerned. Over the graves the little 


crosses seemed to lean as if asleep, and from 
the twigs and branches of the drooping wil- 
lows the leaves hung languid. Suddenly the 
moon, as if governed by caprice, would 
hide behind a cloud, and darkness would 
reign supreme, while only the rustling of 
the leaves, as the wind passed through the 
trees, would breakin upon the quiet of the 
night. 

Ata short distance from the chapel was 
the sexton’s house, and at one of its open 
windows which led out upon the veranda 
stood his daughter, Cecilia. She appeared to 
be watching the heavens, for she paid little — 
attention to the young man who stood near, 
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addressing her ardently. Suddenly he dis- 
covered her inattention. 

** Cecilia,” he said, ‘‘ do you not hear me?” 

** Oh! [had forgotten that you were here.”’ 

** Cecilia, you say you cannot love. Love 
is the very essence of life. It is the earliest 
born of feelings. Affection, kindness and 
sympathy often resolve themselves into love. 
Love, like the warm breath of June, imparts 
life to everything. It is that which glows in 
the bosom of the young, and causes them 
ever to feel the freshness of spring. Still 
you say you cannot love. O Cecilia, only 
be kind tome. Let but one word of kind- 
ness fall from your lips, and I shall treasure 
it as a gift from heaven.” 

He spoke these words, at first quickly and 
impulsively; but, as he proceeded, his voice 
became calm and his tones pleading. 

All this time the girl stood gazing at the 
heavens, not once taking her eyes from 
them. 

The wind blew now more frequently and 
at intervals flashes of lightning were seen. 
Indications of 4 storm were everywhere visi- 
ble. 

Cecilia, without changing her position, 
said coldly:— 

‘** Affection, sympathy and tenderness are 
strangers to me. They are not a part of 
myself. Love affects the reason, and often 
dethrones this noble faculty of the mind. 
My pulse beats time to the rhythm of my 
heart. To disturb the tranquility of my 
feeling by forcing myself to do that which I 
would not, were to pour poison in my veins 
—to cause me to be unlike myself. Your 
eyes flash, your pulse beats faster and faster; 
you breathe more quickly, all of which is 
unnatural. Does not this weary the soul, 
and wear out the heart? Must not the in- 
toxication leave its traces upon the mind and 
body? It is only in a tranquil state that 
reason can sit in judgment upon our actions. 
Let reason, like the north star, be your 
guide.” 

‘** Cold, unfriendly reason. Tempered not 
by heat, but by cold. Always calm and self- 
possessed. Oh! what is mar without im- 
pulse, without passion, without action? Is 
it not nature? Are we not subjects of na- 
ture? Is not our mental life a reflection of 
nature? True, my pulse beats faster, my 
eyes grow brighter and my respiration is 
quicker. But look at yonder heaven. A 


moment ago the moon shone forth in all its 
brightness. All over the wide expanse there 
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seemed pendant the many lights of heaven.: » 
Everything was calm. Now, heavy, gloomy 
clouds are fast shrouding all in darkness. 
At short intervals flashes of light appear, 
followed by low, rumbling sounds; and, as 
the clouds gather in more densely, the more 
intense grows the turbulence. All is com- 
motion. Nature’s pulse seems to beat faster. 
Is not this like the action of the human 
heart ?” 

‘“* True, this is like the rough agate which 
has not been polished. So with a person 
who lacks education, refinement and culture. 
These are the factors that give polish; that 
teach him how to control his feeling; that 
give him character and attainments; that 
make him calm and self-possessed. The 
traits come not from want of heart. You 
ask me to love you. How can I give you 
what I do not possess? That feeling is for- 
eign to me. I know not what love is, and 
therefore cannot love. You are as indiffer- 
ent to me as all other persons are.”’ 

‘* But, Cecilia,” he said, interrupting her, 
**can you not be kind tome? I cannot live 
without you. My life is a part of yours. 
Can you not learn to love? It is not much 
that I ask from you, to be kind to me. My 
future, yea, my existence, depends upon 
you. Only say you will give me hope.” 

She answered calmly: -‘‘ I cannot do more 
than be truthful and just. Love you I can- 
not because I know not what love is. Kind~ 
I cannot be, because I desire to be just.” 

** Cecilia, your heart is cold, icy cold!” he 
exclaimed, and turning from her, rushed 
from the house. 

For a moment it seemed as if she wished 
to call him back. Then she closed the win- 
dow, and stood looking out upon the dense 
darkness, which was only broken here and 
there by the vivid lightning. The storm in- 
creased in fury. At times the heavens ap- 
peared like one mass of fire, only to alternate 
with zig-zag lightning, which was accom- 
pained by a ceaseless rumbling, until a flash 
like a ball of fire seemed to dash to the 
earth and rebound to heaven. 


CHAPTER II. 


A’ the upper end of the village, hard by 
the roadside, stood a tavern. Here 
many of the villagers often congregated to 
spend a few hours, sitting around the stove, 
discussing questions of the day. Though 
this was the usual place of meeting, it was 
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not infrequent that an adjournment would 
be taken to the bar-room, especially if some 
occasional patron suddenly dropped in whose 
long absence was the topic of discussion. 
Naturally, the unexpected visit was the oc- 
casion of a hearty greeting, accompained 
with a social drink, which generally became 
plural. These adjournments often lasted 
until after midnight. 

This evening Mr. Lewis, the sexton of the 
village grave-yard, or as he preferred to be 
called, the grave-digger, unexpectedly drop- 
ped in at the tavern. 

He was a stout, short man. His bloated 
face showed that he was addicted to drink, 
yet his manner and bearing betrayed some 
traces of refinement. 

He sat, beer-mug in hand, at the end of 
the long table, around which a number of 
villagers were seated, conversing on various 
subjects. He sang and told stories, to the 
delight of a few who were standing around 
the bar, but much to the annoyance of those 
who were seated at the table. He had just 
finished one of his boisterous songs when he 
struck the table a blow with his fist, causing 
‘the guests to look up in surprise. 

Finally one said: ‘* You seem to be in 
remarkably good spirits to day, Mr. Lewis.” 

‘What! my name is Grave-digger, not 
Lewis; I am not ashamed of my vocation. 
Those with whom I deal are dead; they are 
all equal; no one is above the other. Rich 
or poor, wise or ignorant, all occupy the 
same relation— and it is well that it is so.” 

“ Truly, it does not become you to speak 
80,”’ said an old man, who seemed much an- 
moyed by the conduct and talk of the grave- 


ceBerely, he has said nothing disrespect- 
ful,”’ answered the doctor, who was always 
ready to espouse the cause of another. ‘In 
what he said there is much philosophy, for 
where individuals stand in such a relation 
‘that they are equal, a better state of affairs 
could not exist. By way of contrast, it is 
far better to exist in such a relation, than to 
be always governed by the crude laws of 
competition and strife.” 

‘‘ This is like the talk of an unbeliever,”’ 
replied the old man. 

‘‘ Believer and unbeliever, you must ad- 
‘mit, are equal before the eyes of death. Is 
there anything more natural than death? 
Are not all processes of resolution a part of 
nature’s law? Therefore ought not every 
-one and all, of whatever creed or denomina- 
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tion, whether Christian or Pagan, whether 
deist or atheist, join in songs of joy and 
praise, when death enters our midst? Be- 
cause the one in contemplation of that future 
life, which is the consequence of the instinc- 
tive desire to live, will then arrive at su- 
preme happiness; while the other will long 
for that quiet peace, which after many years 
of strife and competition he requires. Is 
not this more reasonable than to hang your 
head, cry and lament? Why, then, fear 
death? It is as the poet said:— 

——‘ but a pang and then a thrill, 

A fever fit, and then a chill; 

And then an end of human ill, 

For thou art dead.’ ”’ 

‘You may believe as you please in this 
respect,” said the old man; “ our convictions 
are firm as the rock of ages.” Then turning 
to Mr. Lewis, he said, ‘‘ How is Cecilia?” 

Thank you, she is well,”” answered Mr. 
Lewis. 

‘* T hear she is much admired by the young 
men of the village, but that she repels them 
all. How is this? ” asked the old man. 

The grave-digger was silent for a moment, 
as if to collect his thoughts. Slowly he 
said :— 

“True, Cecilia is as beautiful as a prin- 
cess. She resembles me not.” Then he 
passed his hand over his forhead, as if to 
wipe some unpleasant thought from his 
memory. 

‘“*Her mother,” he began, but immedi- 
ately checked himself, and murmured: ‘ So 
cold, so cold!” After taking a deep draught 
from the mug, he continued, ‘ She is a good 
girl; yes, a support,—she assists me,”” Then 
pausing for a moment, he cried, “‘ Hurrah 
for the dead!” 

All seemed horrified. 

‘* What! Are you afraid of me?” cried 
the grave-digger. ‘‘I do not bury the liv- 
ing.” 


- He had just uttered these words, when a = 


flash of lightning, accompanied by terrific 
thunder, lit up the dimly lighted bar-room, 
dazzling everyone. He staggers forward, 
and then slowly sank into his chair. Not a 
word was spoken, until the grave-digger’s 
helper rushed into the room, exclaiming, 
‘“* Mr. Lewis, there is a dead man at the en- 
trance of the grave-yard! ” 

For a moment the grave-digger seemed 
dazed. Finally he spoke: ‘ Be off, and get 
the bier. I will follow you; ’’ and away they 
started. 
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CHAPTER III. 


ERE and there a faint flash of light 
could be seen in the distance. Off 
toward the south a few fragments of clouds 
were slowly dispersing, and the rays of the 
moon were again shedding their light upon 
the quiet landscape. 

Cecilia again stood at the window. Her 
large, dark eyes were fixed upon vacancy. 
Her beautiful face, with its high forehead 
and gracefully curved mouth, was expres- 
sionless. 

She stood motionless as if lost in a dream; 
and she did not hear, as was her wont, the 
large oaken doors creak on their hinges, as 
they were swung Open to admit the grave- 
digger and Tom with their burden; nor when 
they entered the house and placed the bier 
in the hallway. It was not until her father 
called: ‘* Cecilia, bring a light,” that she 
aroused, and became conscious of her sur- 
roundings. She immediately obeyed him. 
When she stepped into the hall, her eyes fell 
upon the corpse. She started and with her 
right hand involuntarily grasped her breast 
as if to find her heart, at the same time re- 
peating almost inaudibly: ‘‘Icy cold, icy 
cold!” 

Upon the bier lay a young man, with no 
sign of life. His arms were folded across 
his chest. His hands were small, and from 
appearances had not been used to manual 
labor. His fingers were long and lithe. The 
only indication of injury was a slight bruise 
on the side of his head above the temple. 


Cecilia stood, her eyes riveted upon 


his face. Not once did she remove them— 
not even when her father asked her if she 
knew him, and she answered by shaking her 
head. 

**Come,” said the grave-digger, ‘‘ we will 
place him in the vault until to-morrow. Ce- 
cilia, lead the way with the lantern.” 

Both men took hold of the handles of the 
bier, and slowly they started upon their way 
to the vault, Cecilia walking by their side, 
carrying the lantern, her eyes still fixed upon 
the dead man’s face. Then the little proces- 
sion wended its way through the gracefully 
curved walks of the cemetery to the vault, 
and here the bier was placed. Then Tom 
and he started to return, but Cecilia still stood 
looking at the corpse, 

‘¢ Girl! what has possessed you?” cried the 
grave-digger. ‘‘ Do you know the fellow?” 

‘* No,” came the answer. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


VERYBODY had retired in the little 
house. All was shrouded in dark- 
ness. Cecilia could not sleep. She threw 
herself upon the bed and buried her face in 
the pillow and cried, ‘‘ Icy cold, icy cold! ” 
Strange thoughts floated through her mind. 
She yielded to them because she had never 
experienced them before. They seemed to 
have lain latent within her mind, but they 
were now set free so suddenly that she could 
not grasp them, the more elusive they be- 
came. For the moment they were sweet, 
beautiful thoughts, and she involuntarily 
yielded to their fascination. She was not 
annoyed by them, yet they fired her fancy. 
Before her there seemed to rise a dense 
mist which gradually unfolded in the form 
of a human being. Slowly, the head took 
shape, and the features grew more distinct. 
The closed eyes, the prominent nose, the 
bushy moustache, the mouth partly opened, 
through which the white teeth could be seen, 
followed in quick succession, to make up the 
cold, marble-like face. Then the neck, 
shoulders, and arms, which were folded 
across the chest, became visible. Suddenly 
it seemed to her as if the arms unfolded to 
embrace her, and, amid the various sounds 
that were ringing in her ears, she seemed to 
hear a voice plaintively say:— 

** Only be kind to me!” 
She took a step forward, as if to follow 
the apparition, but immediately turned, 
and, taking a shawl, threw it carelessly. 
around her shoulders; then lighted a lantern, 
and stole quietly down the stairs. Opening 
the door, she rushed out through the ceme- 
tery, to the vault, and with feverish haste, 
unlocked the door and entered. She stood 
for a moment staring at the dead man’s face. 
As she stood there, her hair disheveled, her 
eyes dim and expressionless, her lips 
apart, and her nostrils breathing in the cold 
air, she appeared unnatural—insane. Her 
heart beat so violently that it shook her 
frame, and the blood rushed hot from heart 

to brain. ; 

Suddenly she threw herself upon the life- 
less body and with wild passion drew in the 
poison from its lips. A chill ran over her— 
her senses fled—her heart stood still. 


The sun rose slowly above the horizon; @ 
few faint rays stole into the silent vault, 
and rested upon the bodies cold in death. 
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HE Chinese possess no organized detec- 

tive force, though the officials some- 
times visit in disguise the scene of a notable 
crime for the purpose of making inquiries, 
and police spies are often locked up with re- 
manded prisoners to try to worm out their 
secrets, The lower classes being intensely 
superstitious, the judicial investigation of 
crime usually takes place at night. The 
judgment hall is-a lofty building of wood, 
unceiled, and bare of furniture save for the 
raised dais at the north end, where is seated 
the presiding magistrate, attended by his sec- 
retaries, clerks, and lictors. The only light 
comes from paper lanterns or cotton wicks 
in oil-cups, which but serve to bring into 
prominence the weird shadows flitting about 
the corners and lurking among the wood- 


work of the roof. The accused, dragged from _ 


the darkness and filth of a Chinese prison, is 


- forced to kneel before the judgment-seat 


throughout the trial. Weakened by ill- 
treatment and appalled by his own supersti- 
tious imaginings, he often requires only a 
little judicious terrorizing to elicit a full con- 
fession of his guilt. If he prove obdurate, 
witnesses are called. From these no oath or 
affirmation is demanded; the: breaking of a 
saucer and other forms for administering an 
oath to a Chinaman laid down in English 
law-books being quite unknown in Chinese 
courts. Any hesitation or refusal to answer 
the magistrate’s questions—for he is judge, 
jury, and crown prosecutor all in one, and 
no counsel for the defence is allowed—is 
punished by slaps on the cheek or the appli- 
cation of the bamboo to the thighs; and sim- 
ilar penalties more severely administered 
check the giving of false testimony. Should 
the prisoner, in face of strong evidence, per- 
sist in denying his guilt, various persuasive 
measures are resorted to, such as forcing 
him to kneel on chains, hanging him up by 
the thumbs, or suspending him by the neck 
in a wooden frame so that his toes just touch 
the ground. All such tortures are illegal; 
but a confession has to be obtained some- 
how before sentence can be passed, and 
cases are many, and the time allowed for 
settling them short. 

When two or more persons are equally 
suspected of theft or the like, the magistrates 
often show great ingenuity in detecting the 
guilty. In cross-examination they are pe- 
Culiarly skillful in obtaining damaging ad- 
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missions, their suave manner deceiving the 
accused as to the importance of the point 
they inquire about so carelessly. Two in- 
stances of extra-judicial methods for ascer- 
taining the culprit among many equally un- 
der suspicion deserve to be recorded for 
their cleverness. Some balls of opium taken 
from a piratical junk by a revenue cruiser 
mysteriously disappeared while being trans- 
ferred to the latter vessel. Opium is very 
precious in China, and a ball is easily split 
up and secreted in the wide sleeves of the 
voluminous waistband of a Chinese sailor. 
The commander of the vessel was loath to in- 
stitute a search of the ship and crew, know- 
ing well the craftiness of his men, and that, 
even if found, the opium would most proba- 
ble be in the bundle of some innocent man. 
He therefore resorted to a plan as simple as 
it proved effective. In his cabin was, as is 
usual, a shrine of the Goddess of Mercy and 
of the Chinese Neptune. Before these dei- 
ties he instituted a solemn service, which 
was prolonged till evening. When night 
fell, he mustered the crew and called them 
one by one into the dimly-lighted cabin. 
Here each man had to make solemn declara- 
tion of his innocence, kneeling before the 
images, and, dipping his finger in a saucer 
of water, to smear his face all over, being 
warned that, if he were guilty, the divinities 
would make his face appear streaked with 
black. When the thief’s turn came, he tried © 
to outwit the gods by rubbing his finger on 
the bottom of the saucer; but, to his horror, 
when he reached the light, his face was all ~ 
over black marks, the wily commander hav- 
ing held the saucer over a lamp before com- 
mencing the experiment. 

In another case, where several servants 
were suspected of theft, each man was given 
a bamboo of the same length, marked with 
his name, which had to be deposited in an 
urn before a small shrine in the outer prison 
where they were confined. The officer an- 
nounced that the culprit’s rod would grow,’ 
by interposition of Providence, one inch 
during the night. The prisoners were then 
locked up, no watch being kept on the urn. 
On the reassembling of the court, one rod 
was found to be an inch shorter than the 
rest, as the thief had, under cover of the 
darkness, endeavored to circumvent the 
supposed divine power by biting a bit off his 
rod. 
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-MADELINE MAY. 
BY ROSE STANDISH. 


'U said you loved me, Madeline May; 
You lowered your haughty head, 
And, blushing like the veriest child, 
You vowed no other you’d wed. 
Ah, sweet, you surely jested then, 
Those words were empty words, I ken. 
You’ve breathed the same to other men! 


Your pledge but a gilded lie? 

I’ faith, not I; but the truth came home 
When you lightly said good-by. 

You broke your vows, forsook my side, 

And crossed the sea another’s bride— 

Ye gods! does a woman’s truth abjde? 


Wise world! you may call me cynical, cold— 
Oh, how can it otherwise be, 
When a woman’s smiles and a woman’s wiles 
Have stolen my heart from me? 
Ah, Madeline, beautiful Madeline May, 
I dream of you, think of you, night-time and day— 
Why will ye haunt me forever and aye? 


Beautiful Madeline, Madeline May, 
Why must it ever be so? 

Why should the visions of youth and love 
Be frail as the roses that blow? 

Oh, comes there ever a thought of me 

In your stately home across the sea? 

Do you think of the past regretfully ? 


‘RED HAND: 
OR, THE CRUISERS OF THE ENGLISH 


A STORY OF 


THE OLDEN TIME. 


CHAPTER I. 
CASTLE VANE. A YOUNG FISHERMAN. 


N the shore of the Sussex, there is no 
object that fills with a deeper interest 
the eye of the tourist, both on account of its 
picturesque aspect and its historical associa- 
tions, than Castle Vane. At the present 
time it is a stately ruin, but majestic in de- 
cay. Time, while rending its massive tow- 
ers, has also bound them together with a 
strong net-work of vines of ivy and creeping 
plants, so that they stand like venerable age 
supported by the entwining arm of charity 
and filial love. 


The prospect from the eminence on which 
stands this noble ruin is varied and wide-ex- 
tended. Northwardly, the green vales and 
pleasant uplands of Merry England re- 
lire away till softly lost in the dissolving dis- 
tance. To the east and west are seen tur- 
reted towns and ports with anchored ship- 
ping and defending fortress. To the south 
is outspread the shining blue waters of the 
channel, broad and mirror-like, and bounded 
in the far southern horizon by the faint 
azure-gray line of the coast of Normandy. 
The glimmering sheen of the sun-lit channel 
is spotted with innumerable specks, some 
white as snowflakes, others black, as they 


‘present their illumined or shadowy side to 
the eye. There are vessels of all sizes and 


characters, steering every one on a different 


course, some on errands of commerce, others 
bearing messages of war. Here and there 
among them goes a dark, mastless craft, 
trailing a long cloud of opaque smoke after 
her along the air, and passing ship after ship 
with a speed that mocks them. 

Such is the present aspect of the scenery 
visible from the cliff on which stands Castle 
Vane, on any bright morning in summer. 
But at the period of our tale, its features 
were somewhat different. No steamers 
then ploughed the channel, and fewer ves- 
sels were seen dotting its expanse; while 
Castle Vane, instead of being a ruin, lifted 
its walls and towers and bristling battle- 
ments as high and proudly as any lordly 
castle in the land of England. 

Almost overhung by the castle was the 
small fishing port of Brighthelmstone, a 
hamlet of threescore huts, where dwelt a 
rude but honest class of men, who subsisted 
by fishing in the channel. From the terrace 
of the castle one could toss a penny into the 
chimney-tops of two or three of the nearest 
cottages, though the dwellings were gen- 


erally some distance apart, following the 
windings of a sireet around the curving shore 


of the cove. There was an air of neatness 
’ and thrift about most of the habitations, 
each having a small garden-patch and a yard 
in front wherein to dry their nets and fish. 
If there were any superiority in the appear- 
ance of either of these cabins over the other, 
it was to be claimed by one which stood 
near the foot of the cliff, and close to the 
path which wound from the beach to its 
summit. This superiority consisted in its 
being whitewashed, and in having vines 
growing over the narrow doorway in imita- 
tion of an arch, beneath which were two 
wooden benches, from which persons seated 
upon them had a pleasant view of the chan- 
mel with its moving craft. That spot, also, 
wherein the other fishermen dried their nets, 
was by the proprietor of this abode made a 
flower-garden, while on the surrounding 
rocks were spread his nets and sun-dried 
fish. 

One evening in May,in the year 1650, 
about half an hour before sunset, a fishing- 
boat came sailing into the cove from the 
channel, and steered directly from the rude 
landing in front of the cottage we have de- 
scribed. Its bow was shattered, and it was 
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‘evidently leaking freely, and kept from sink- 


ing only by the extraordinary exertions of a 
young fisherman, its sole occupant, who was 
bailing out water constantly as he ap- 
proached the shore. At length the smack 
touched the beach, and with an exclamation 
of satisfaction the young man leaped on 
shore. 

The danger in which the boat had been 
was apparent to more than one in the village, 
and encouraging shouts had been sent to 
the young man’s ear, to keep up his strength 
and not lose his courage. Therefore, on 
reaching the land in safety, he found him- 
self in the midst of some score of a group, 
composed of the fishers’ wives, of maidens, 
and of such old men as had given over active 
service. They looked at the shattered bow 
of the boat with surprise, and while some 
congratulated him with having got safely to 
land, others eagerly inquired how he got so 
badly wrecked. 

‘Tt is of no consequence, friends,’ an- 
swered the young man, as he secured the 
boat to one of the posts of the pier; ‘ acci- 
dents will happen at sea, you know.”’ 

This was said with a pleasant laugh; but 
his mother, who drew near to welcome him 
after the danger she conceived he had been 
in from drowning—for he had been seen by 
her a league at sea, struggling to save his 
boat, which he had so gallantly brought in— 
knew that the smile was forced and unnat- 
ural to his usually frank and open face, 

‘‘There is something in this,” she xt 
shaking her head, and turning to two of her 
particular gossips; ‘‘ there is something in 
this matter more than Guilford sees. fit to 
tell.” 

The young man, having secured the craft 
high upon the beach, and furled the sails, 
shouldered a pair of oars, and with flushed 
brow, and a proud, defiant air, strode up to- 
wards the cottage, without regarding his 
friends, whom he left examining the boat 
and wondering how it could have been so 
shattered unless it had been run into. 

That is it,’? asserted an old fisherman, 
who had carefully examined the broken. 
shearing; ‘‘ she ha’ been run into, an’ by a 
heavier craft than hersel’.”” 

The young fisherman, having deposited 
his oars in the becket above one of the cot- 
tage windows, on the outside of the house, 
instead of going in, began to pace up and 
down in the shell-covered walk before it. 
His eyes were restless and fiery, his attitude 
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erect and warlike, and his heavy steps 
seemed to fall to the sound of a trumpet. 
Something evidently had occurred to rouse 
in the bosom of the young fisherman all the 
pride, independence, and haughty resent- 
ment of the man; for beneath the fustian 
jacket may beat as much pride and sense of 
honor as beneath the ermine of a born 
noble. 

The appearance of the young fisherman 
‘was superior to that of young men in his 
class and occupation. This superiority did 
not consist in dress, for his clothing was 
_ as coarse and rude as that of any of his fel- 
lows; nor in the symmetry of his person, for 
there were in the hamlet as well-shaped 
young men as he; but it was in the noble ex- 
pression of his whole form and face. He 
looked like one born rather to command 
those with whom he daily associated, than to 
be merely their equal. This innate power in 
him they recognized, though it was never 
demanded by him, for he seemed wholly un- 
conscious of a superiority of which all others 
in the hamlet were instinctively conscious. 
His face was handsome, and perhaps not less 
so for being browned by the sea winds till it 
was almost as dark as the Arabian. His 
eyes were black, and filled with intelligence 
and courage. As a seaman he had nv equal 
on the Sussex coast, of his age, all men ac- 
knowledged. As a fisherman he was skilled 
in the craft in all its details, so that no one 
ever surpassed him in success. If other 
boats came back empty, Guilford Graham’s 
was gure to contain some fruits of his skill 
and patience. In trials of strength and agil- 
ity in those holiday sports which the youths 
of the hamlet used to indulge in, challenging 
to competition some inland village, he al- 
ways came off victor. For filial obedience 
in supporting a widowed mother, for manly 
protection of his beautiful cousin, Annie 
Graham, for his fast abiding as a friend, and 
his reverence for holy things, Guilford was 
an example to all the young men on the 
coast. His popular manners, his constant 
cheerfulness and good nature, made him a 
general favorite; and many a pretty maiden 
sighed in her heart for the love of the hand- 
some Guilford. 

‘¢ What aileth thee, my son?’’ asked his 
mother. ‘Something hath gone across thy 
temper, and made thee vexed; tell me, what 
is the matter with thee ?”’ 

He stopped in his fierce walk, turned, and 
taking both her hands in his, he pressed 
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them in affectionate respect, and, looking her 
in the face, would have spoken, but some 
strong emotion rising, checked his utterance, 
and tears filled his eyes and ran down his 
cheeks. He released her hands, dashed the 
glittering drops from his face, and would 
have walked away, when she gently held 
him. 

‘* Nay, Guilford, you must come and sit 
down in the porch, and tell me what has 
happened. Tears in my brave boy’s eyes! 
Ah, something heavy has pressed upon thy 
soul this day, to force tears from thee! ” 

‘* Come and sit down, mother, and I will 
tell thee,”’ he said, after a moment’s internal 
struggle. ‘‘ You are wise and discreet, and 
may be able to advise me. But you will not 
despise me when you shall know all my rash 
folly ?” 

‘* You must first prove to me that you 
have been rash or foolish, who were never 
known to be so,” said his mother, who, 
though humble in station and poorly attired, 
seemed to be, as he had said, a wise and dis- 
creet woman, being a person of that plain 
common sense so much oftener found in low 
conditions of life than in the more artificial 
circles of society; and to her influence was 
owned, doubtless, his superiority,—for it is 
the woman that forms the character of the 
growing man, and her plastic hand leaves its 
infpression on every moral outline. 


CHAPTER Il. 


A NARRATIVE OF INTEREST. 


THE young man had led his mother to the 
wooden bench beneath the green arch that 
spanned the humble doorway, and there, 
sheltered by the growing foliage, he said to 
her:— 

‘* Mother, when you have heard what I 
have to say, give me your wisest counsel. 
If I were to act, led only by my own impulses, 
I can see plainly that I should do a greater 
evil than has been done to me. You re- 
member with what buoyancy I left this 
morning, to go on my daily fishing cruise ?”’ 

“Yes, and spoke of it to Anne before she 
went to the castle. Methinks I never saw 
you look handsomer or appear happier.”’ 

“And well might I have looked happy, 
dear mother; I had just seen and ee 
with Lady Catharine! ”’ 

Yes, it always makes one cheerfal to 
her sunny face, boy.’’ 
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“¢ Ah, dear mother, you know not how the 
sunshine of her face penetrates to and 
warms my heart. In her presence I feel a 
joy—a bliss—a happiness—that I experience 
at no other time. The sound of her voice 
thrills to my inmost soul. I feel that I 
could worehip her, and adore the very flower 
crushed by her footstep.” 

*¢ You should not speak thus, my boy; it is 
a sin to worship only God.” 

And the Virgin ?”’ 

‘“‘ That is not so certain, my boy,” she said, 
gravely but doubtingly; ‘“‘ but if we may 
worship the blessed Mary, we may not wor- 
ship earthly maidens.” 

*¢*T can see no harm in adoring one so fair 
and good as the Lady Catharine, dear 
mother,” answered the young fisherman, 
with enthusiasm. 

*¢ You should not think of her, my son, for 
your words and looks make me fear.”’ 

“* No evil can come of honoring and de- 
lighting in Lady Catharine, dear mother. 
She always speaks to me so graciously! The 
day, you remember, when I succeeded in 
saving the noblemen who were driven on 
the coast in a French bark, she told me 
she only wished that she could have had a 
brother who could have done this; and ever 
since then, although it is a year ago, she has 
always seemed to speak to me with a peculiar 
kindness.” 

** One of them you saved was her uncle, 
Sir Harry Vane, and she feels grateful. 
My son, do not think of the great; their 
words are air, and their smiles deceit and 
guile. If you go on thinking so much about 
every smile and word a noble lady gives you, 
you will do some foolish thing. Forget the 
Lady Catharine, boy; and if you must think 
of fair maidens, which is natural enough for 
@ youth of four-and-twenty, let it be of those 
of thine own station.”’ 

‘There are tales of noble maidens being 
loved and won by lowly youths, mother,” 
answered Guilford, with a certain light of 
hope and daring speaking in his fine eyes. 

‘** And only in tales are they won—never 
in reality and truth, my son.” 

‘We will not talk of this now, mother, 
Hear what I have to say to thee touching 
what hath happened to-day.”’ 

. “ That is what I would most listen to.” 

‘* After I had embarked this morning for 
the channel grounds to fish, and when I had 
got out to the rocks over which we cast our 
lines, I lowered my sails and proceeded to 
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fish as usual. It was a cloudless day, and 
the fish swam too deep for my hooks; and so 
I lay back listlessly in my boat, and amused 
myself, as I love to do when I am rocking 
alone in my boat out on the bounding sea, 
with gazing about me. A hundred craft. 
similar to my own were riding gently upon 
the undulating waves; and here and there 
could be seen a tall ship with triple towers. 
of white canvas, crossing from England to: 
France, or from France to England. But 
those objects soon wearied my eyes, which 
very shortly rested upon the cliff and lordly 
towers that soars above our little hamlet. 
Its castellated angles and battlements were 
figured in strong, dark lines against the blue 
sky, and it seemed the proper home of the 
noble lord who dwells there.” 

*¢ You speak of our Castle Vane, my son?’” 

‘*'Yes, mother. As my eye rested upon 
it, I could not but recall its fairest inmate, 
for I never behold it that I do not think less 
of every one it contains than of the Lady 
Catharine. To my imagination she seemed 
the only dweller there. Nay, do not frown, 
mother. As I was gazing on the castellated: 
pile, I recalled, not only the lovely face and 
form of Lady Catharine, but the time when 
we first met. Do you remember it, dear 
mother ?” 

** Nay, Ido not mind such little matters. 
It was so long ago thou shouldst scarce re- 
mind it.’’ 

“*] shall never forget it. It is a delight. 
for me to recall it, and a joy to talk ofit. It 
was five years ago only. I was then nine- 
teen, and it was my birthday fete; and on 
that occasion you had presented me with a. 
new jacket, and Cousin Anne had ’broidered 
for me a gay cap.”’ 

“* Ah, well do I recollect the jacket and 
cap, and how gallant you looked in them, 
my boy.”’ 

*¢ After supper I was going to a dance at. 
Tim Dowlin’s in honor of his pretty daugh- 
ter Peggy’s marriage, when, as I was crossing 
the road that leads from the bench round by 
the mill, in order to reach Tim’s before dark,. 
I saw a horse coming towards me at full 
speed along the old Sussex road. On it was 
a young girl, who had lost all command of 
the animal, which, with the reins flying,. 
was evidently running away with her. She 
did not shriek, nor speak a word, but, as she 
approached me, she cast on me such looks of 
appeal for succor, that, regardless of danger,. 
I threw myself with both hands upon the: 
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horse’s head, and, dropping to the ground, 
let him drag me several yards before he 
could be checked. At every leap forward he 
made, I expected to feel his iron hoofs 
crushing into my chest; but the beauty and 
-imploring looks of the lovely girl, which 
seemed to appeal to me as her last and only 
hope of life, gave me courage and strength; 
and at length I brought the horse’s head and 
knees to the ground, and held him, with a 
power of muscle that I have never felt the 
possession of since, until she got from the 
saddle unharmed. I then released my hold 
of the horse, who furiously bounded away 
like the wind. My next thought was of the 
young girl I had been instrumental in sav- 
ing. She sprang towards me, grasped me 
by both hands in the warmest manner, and 
with eyes filled with tears, and smiling with 
gratitude, she said, with emotion:— 

‘** How can words thank you! How can 
anything I can express, young stranger, re- 
compense you for the risk of life you have 
run for me!’ 

‘¢¢T need no thanks, lady,’ I said to her; 
* the consciousness of your safety is all the 
reward I can ask or wish for.’ 

‘* As I made her this answer, I looked, 
dear mother, with wonder upon the extraor- 
dinary beauty of her face. I had never im- 
agined there was such loveliness on earth. 
She was about fifteen years of age, but with 
the charming riehness of form of one two or 
three years older. Her eyes were a soft 
azure, that rivalled the bending blue of a 
summer sky on the sea. Her hood was 
thrown back, and her golden tresses dishev- 
elled by the swiftness with which her horse 
had sped with her in his mad flight, and I 
was completely bewildered with the glory of 
her beauty. 

‘¢¢ Will you tell me,’ she said, in tones 
that have never ceased to echo muscially 
in my soul, ‘ to whom I am indebted for sav- 
iug me from a painful accident, or perhaps a 
dreadful death ?’ 

‘*¢ TL is no matter, lady; my name is noth- 
ing; it is humble, and, if spoken, will be for- 
gotten by one so noble as thou art.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Dost thou know me, then ?’ she asked, 
with a smile of surprise. ‘I have not been 
here before since I was a very little child.’ 

**¢T do not know thy name, lady, but | see 
that thou art of the high born of the land. 
I would, for thy sake, that he who has 
‘served thee to-day had been thy equal. Shall 
I remain near thee, aa it is growing late, till 


thy party comes up?’ I asked of her, 
gloomily too, I fear; for I then, for the first 
time, my mother, felt what it was to be born 
of low degree. To gaze upon one so fair 
and good, and so made to be loved, and feel 
that I could never be more to her than a 
common hind—this—this made my cheek 
kindle and my very heart sink.” 

** Guilford, thou art too ambitious; be con- 
tent to be what thou art, or thou wilt be a 
miserable man. Thou canst not change thy 
nature. Nobles are born nobles—fishermen 
are born fishermen. Do thy duty in what 
thou art.” 

** Tt is well to talk, mother, but that does 
not make one’s wretchedness and conscious- 
ness of debasement the less.” 

** Go on with thy story, for I never heard 
all this before.” 

** No, nor other ear, save that of Cousin 
Anne; and she listened to it with but little 
interest to what thou dost, mother.”’ 

‘* Who was this maiden? Am I right in 
guessing her to be the Lady Catharine, on 
the day she came up to the castle from Lon- 
don, where she had lived since she was a 
child?” 

**-Yes, mother. When I at length told 
her my name, she answered that hers was 
Kate Vane.” 

‘*¢ Lady Kate, you mean ?’ 

‘** No,’ she said, ‘ plain Kate Vane;’ and 
this, with the pretty way she spoke it, made 
me like her. I saw she was not proud, al- 
though I told her I was a fisherman; for 
when she asked me to show her the way to 
the castle, and we walked on together, she 
asked me a great many questions about the 
sea, and the fishes, and the way I caught 
them; and said, of all things she should like 
to go out some day in my boat, fishing with 
me. After half an hour’s walk—the pleas- 
antest half hour of my life—we reached the 
castle gate. The day had already closed, 
and the moon was shining brightly. The 
castle was in ascene of confusion and dis- 
tress; and just as we entered, several pers 
sons with torches, on foot and on horseback, 
were coming forth, talking so loudly that we 
understand from their words that the horse 
which Lady Kate had ridden had reached 
the castle, and that it was supposed she had 
been thrown and killed. But when she was 
seen and recognized, who shall describe 
the joy! I was quite overlooked in the first 
outburst of the surprise and delight of all, 
and instantly withdréW, As I descended 


the path, I heard my name called by some 
one from the gate who had been sent for 
me, doubtless after Lady Kate had time to 
tell them to whom she had been indebted 
for her escape; but, as I had no wish to be 
thanked by any other than Lady Catharine, I 
quickened my pace, and soon reached the 
road on the beach. Instead of going home, 
I continued my original route to Tim’s; and 
as I passed the spot where I had stopped the 
horse, I paused to recall the scene, her face 
and voice. As I did so, my eyes were at- 
tracted by something which sparkled in the 
moonlight. I picked it up from the ground, 
and with pleasure discovered that it was a 
broken ring. It had evidently been broken 
by her strong grasp upon the bridle, and 
dropped in two pieces from her finger when 
she alighted. It was a diamond set in a 
circle of pearls. I pressed it to my lips 
and ”—— 

“*Daring boy!’ said the mother, half 
pleased at his gallantry, yet half disapprov- 
ing, knowing as she did the dangerous ten- 
dency of such emotions when once awakened 
in the bosom of a lowly-born youth towards 
a high-born maiden. She sighed while she 
smiled; but the smile passed, leaving a trou- 
bled air upon her calm and sensible face. 
“You returned the ring, of course, Guil- 
ford ?”’ 

*“* When next I saw her; but she bade me 
keep it, or rather offered me one in its place, 
as she saw I valued it as a memento; but 
when I told her I would prefer the broken 
one, found on the spot where I had first the 
happiness of seeing her, she told me I might 
keep it if I would wish to.” 

** And when and where did you meet her, 
my son?” 

Only the next week after. I was coming 
in from the channel, and steered my boat 
closer under the castle than usual, for I 
thought I saw the form of a young girl on 
the white beach. I was not deceived. It 
was the Lady Kate, gathering shells. Upon 
recognizing me sailing past, she beckoned to 
me to land. I did so, for I wished to return 
the ring. She at once began playfully to 
chide me for leaving the castle so abruptly, 
without waiting to be thanked by her father 
and brother and her friends for what I had 
done. I told her I did not wish to be thanked 
at all; but if anyone were to thank me, one 
word from her was a world of thanks. She 
then told me that she had been riding with 
her brother, who was an Oxford~ student 
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then at home on a visit, ahead of her party, 
when a shot fired by him from his saddje at 
a heron had caused her horse to take fright 
and run off with her. ‘ My brother,’ she 
said, ‘followed me, but as I turned to the 
left, while he took to the right, he missed 
me; and but for you I should have been 
killed, for I could not have kept my saddle 
three minutes longer, as I was fast losing all 
presence of mind. You must come up to 
the castle and let my father know you,’ she 
added. But I told her that I was too lowly 
to be noticed by nobles, and too proud to be 
compelled to feel their superiority. At this, 
she looked at me with a stare of beautiful 
surprise, and, shaking her head, she said, 
archly : 

‘**¢T fear you will be too proud to speak to 
me by-and-by.’ 

*“¢Oh, nol you don’t understand me, 
lady.’ 

**¢ Yes I do, and, what is more, I respect 
you for your feeling,’ she added. ‘I can 
conceive how one like you must feel when 
you are compelled to endure the superiority 
of others, who may, in reality, be your in- 
feriors. But you will not find my father 
such a nobleman. He knows how to appre- 
ciate merit; and as for my brother, I heard 
him say that he should find you out to thank 
you.’ 

‘IT then offered to her the ring, which, as 
I said, she permitted me to retain. Seeing 
that she liked the beautiful shells which 
were scaitered on the beach, of which she 
had a basketful, but of indifferent value, I 
offered to bring her others, from the king’s 
rock beach, where they are to be found of 
such rare colors. I then sailed to the beach 
and landed, to take her basket, for our con- 
versation had taken place while I was stand- 
ing in my boat, about ten yards from the 
land, when a young man, clad as a hunter,- 
followed by a couple of dogs, came round @ 
jutting angle of the cliff. He was of the 
middle height, well made, with long flaxen 
hair flowing on his shoulders, a brown 
moustache, and a fair, red-and-white com- 
plexion. He was exceedingly handsome; 
but an air of angry surprise which he put 
on, upon discovering us, increased the dis- 
agreeable impression his naturally naughty 
bearing made upon me. 

‘*T saw at a glance that he was a noble, 
and the exclamation of Lady Kate, ‘My 
brother! ’ told me who he was without further 
introduction.” 
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CHAPTER III. 
A HAUGHTY INTERRUPTION. 


‘“*THE young nobleman,’’ resumed Guil- 
ford, continuing his narrative to his mother, 
in the green embowered porch of the cottage, 
‘stood for an instant regarding first one 
and then the other of us without a word. 
He then strode up and said haughtily:— 

‘** Who and what are you, that are so 
familiar as to hold converse with this lady, 
and with thy cap on, fellow?’ With these 
words he struck off my cap to my feet, and 
one of his dogs, taking it up, carried it off, 
tearing it with his teeth. 

* Wilmot, how can you be so rash ?’ ex- 
claimed Lady Catharine, with a mingled ex- 
pression of pain for me and anger against 
him. ‘This is the young man, Guilford 
Graham.’ 

*¢* And who, pray, is Guilford Graham ?’ 
he repeated, sarcastically. 

‘** Have you forgotten the name of the 
brave youth, who, at the risk of his own life, 
saved mine ?’ 

‘¢ * How should one remember every hind’s 
name? So, young man, you are the clown 
that risked your life and broke the jaw of 
the best horse in my father’s stud ? for the 
horse came to the castle with his jaw broken 
as with a sledge-hammer, and we had to 
shoot him. You have a hand like Samson. 
But you did the thing well, though it cost a 
horse worth a thousand guineas.’ 

‘¢¢ Brother, how can you speak of such a 
trifle, when my life was at stake?’ 

‘¢¢ True, but a discreet person should save 
the one and not destroy the other. There, 
fellow, are four guineas. I dare swear that 
thou hast not seen so much gold together 
before, and that it would take a year’s fish- 
ing to give to thee in hand the same 
amount.’ 

‘** As he spoke, he threw the gold at;my 
feet. I did not noticeit. I had felt insulted 
by his manner as well as by his words and 
by this act. I did not deign to glance to- 
wards him, but I looked in the face of Lady 
Catharine. Her eyes were alight with just 
resentment. She felt that I had been in- 
sulted, peasant as I was. 

‘** Wilmot, why do you reward courage in 
such a strange fashion? One would fancy 
you had found in this young man a foe, 
rather than one to whom you owe a debt of 
gratitude.’ 


‘*« Gratitude to one like him!’ answered 
the young Lord Vane, with a contemptuous 
glance at my coarse apparel. ‘I have paid 
him for his service in gold. What fault can 
he find? By the rood! it would seem, from 
the familiar manner in which I found him 
holding converse with you, Kate, that he 
presumed more than becomethahind. Fel- 
low, get into thy boat and begone, and think 
not, because chance hath made thee the mean 
instrument of saving a high-born lady’s life, 
that thou hast gage therefrom for speaking 
to her.’ 

***He did but offer to collect shells for 
me,’ said the Lady Catharine, reproachfully. 
‘I called to him. He is no ways to blame.’ 

*** Then it is you who are to blame, to de- 
scend to speak to a youth like this, who will 
boast in the ale-houses among his fellows 
that he has held tryst with the Lady Kate 
Vane.’ 

** At these words the eyes of the maiden 
flashed fire, but instantly filling with tears, 
she said:— 

*¢* You are ungenerous, Rudolph.’ 

**In the meanwhile,” said Guilford, ad- 
dressing his mother, “‘I stood amazed and 
burning with indignation; and I really be- 
lieve that if he had not been the brother of 
the fair Lady Catharine, I should have 
struck him to the earth for his insulting 
words to her. But finding that my presence 
only made him more bitter towards her, and 
fearing a collision, which might render it 
necessary for me to strike him in self-de- 
fence, I got into my boat, but taking the 
basket with me, resolved to redeem my 
promise to bring it to her on some more 
auspicious day, filled with the shells she so 
greatly admired. I therefore made sail and 
left them on the beach at the foot of the 
castle; but soon I saw them together making 
their way up the path to the gateway at the 
round tower.” 

‘* And then you made an enemy of him 
forever.”’ 

‘*Tt may be so. He soon afterwards left 
for Oxford, where he has remained the most 
of the time until three days ago, when he 
returned.”’ 

**Did you receive and take away the. 
gold?” 

** No; I saw him stoop and gather it up 
after I had sailed away. The obligation to 
me, therefore, on his part, remained in full 
force as at first.” 

‘* And hast thou seen the Lady Catharine 


since then, my son?” asked his mother, 
earnestly. 

** Often and often, dearest mother; for it 
was not many days afterwards that I left for 

her upon the beach, while, from the terrace 
of the castle she looked down and saw me, 
the basket of shells, which I soon beheld 
her descend and take up. I have met her 
in the forest; I have seen her at the castle 
on gala days; I have encountered her on the 
snowy beach by moonlight.” 

“You meet the Lady Catharine by moon- 
light? You say what oversteps the truth, I 
fear.”’ 

‘* Nay, mother, we have often met, and 
walked and discoursed together upon the 
glorious works of nature, the majesty of the 

‘sea, the mystery of the stars, the delights of 
friendship, the bliss of heaven, and upon 
everything good and beautiful. Ah, mother, 
it has been to me as if for the three years 
past I had been permitted to have compan- 
ionship with an angel of intelligence and 
love. Oh, how she has elevated my soul, 
expanded my mind, enlarged my views, 
purified the gross in me, and cultivated the 
virtues which knew not how to grow right. 
If I am superior to what I then was, if I am 
called by the villagers wiser and better than 
others, it is to her sweet teachings in those 
stolen hours which we have consecrated to- 
gether to friendship.” 

“Guilford, you fill me with amazement. 
I tremble at what I hear you utter. Can all 
this be so? Yes, it must be. You could 
not deceive me; and besides, I have now 
in my mind numerous little circumstances 
which the revelation on your part gives me 
a full explanation of. How wonderful it all 
is! You, my son of a humble fisherman, 
the chosen friend and confidant of a noble 
and high-born maiden, the daughter of a 
lord! It is difficult to believe it. But it is 
said woman’s heart, when it chooses, looks 
not to title, nor rank, nor dress, but for a 
kindred heart; and perhaps that, though one 
is born in the castle and the other at the foot 
of the castle, the same spirit may be animat- 
ing your bosoms. But the Lady Kate is 
young; she has seen but little of the world. 
She is hardly conscious of- the impassable 
gulf that lies between you and her own high 
station. The romance, sweet and pleasant 
as it has been to you, must be broken. Her 
hand will be asked by some proud noble, 
and she will give it to him, and then she will 
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be ashamed that she has been so foolish as 
to descend to your level. Trust me, my 
dear boy, this wild dream must be broken. 
Let me advise you to see hernomore. Bet- 
ter for your own feelings that you withdraw 
now from an intimacy that cannot be per- 
petual, which is so extraordinary, than wait 
to be cast off with infamy. She is now 
nineteen, and what pleased her at fifteen 
may disgust her now.” 

‘*¢ You do not know her, my dear mother,” 
answered the young man, his face lighting 
up with generous warmth in defence of Lady 
Kate. ‘She feels no differently towards 
me now than at all other times. She will 
never give her hand to any noble of them 
all.’’ 

“This is a bold speech. Wouldst thou 
bind her to thyself, Guilford? If, in the 
innocence and frankness of her nature, she 
has given her regards to the humble youth 
to whom she feels she owes her life, are you 
so ungenerous as to take advantage of her 
gratitude, which, it would seem, is ready to 
give herself with it, in order that you may 
have the selfish pleasure of feeling that you 
are loved by a high-born maiden ? ” 

“ Mother, you do me injustice. You do 
not understand either me or the Lady Cath- 
arine. I have bound her by no pledge. I 
have dared to exact no promises from her. 
I have not thought of any happiness or con- 
summation of our pure friendship, beyond 
the sweet bliss of the present hour—the joy 
of her sweet presence.”’ 

are then both-rash and imprudent. 
You are wasting a generous heart upon one 
who can never be more to you than she now 
is, and she is wasting upon you affections 
which can never find their fruition; for the 
natural tendency of such attachments as it 
appears exist between you and Lady Catha- 
rine, is a union by marriage, and to this re- 
sult the opposite ranks you occupy in society 
must forever put a bar. You, therefore, 
are doing her irreparable injury, and en- 
dangering the wreck of her whole life’s hap- 
piness, by encouraging by your continued 
presence in her society, a passion which can 
only end in sorrow, tears and wretchedness 
to you both.” 

**T see, I see, dear mother. Your words 
have opened my eyes. I behold my position 
as you behold it, and am conscious that it is 
a false one. Mother, I will see her no more 


—no more—no more! ”’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A MOTHER’S COUNSEL. 


THE young fisherman ventured the last 
word in a tone of sadness, and with his head 
bowed down upon his mother’s hand, upon 
which hot tears dropped, one after another, 
like rain. 

‘¢ Thou hast spoken well; thou hast spoken 
like a man. Heaven give thee strength to 
abide by thy words,” she said, impressively. 

‘*No more!” he repeated, in a tone of 
unutterable anguish. ‘‘I see that I shall 
destroy her hopes, her happiness, her future, 
if I suffer this mad dream of bliss to go on. 
But it will rend my heart.” 

‘“* Nay, be strong in a sense of rectitude 
and manly consciousness of acting right. 
Thou wilt not hesitate to sacrifice thyself for 
her, if thou lovest her.” 

‘* Love her! ” 

‘“« Then reflect that it is for her whom you 
love you make this sacrifice of never behold- 
ing her more. As it is, she can never marry 
in her own rank, as becomes her; for thou 
hast her heart, for which, nevertheless, thou 
canst give her no return.” 

‘“*No return? True, true. I can give 
her only my heart again. I have no rank, 
no castles, no place at court, no historic 
name, no wealth, no power, to return to her. 
Mother, you are wiser than I, far wiser. 
The dream is past; I will see her but once 
more.” 

“* Nay, not that once.” 

‘*Can I steal from her away, dear mother? 
Shall I cease my interviews with her without 
a word of explanation. Shall I add to our 
separation the barb of suspicion fhat I 
have done aught that makes me ashamed to 
see her, or that.she has given me aught of 
offence? Nay, it is becoming that we meet 
once more—to part forever.”’ 

‘* Perhaps you are right, my son. I will 
trust to your good sense that this interview 
be so conducted as to release you both from 
any indiscreet pledges of fidelity into which 
you may both have unadvisedly fallen. 
When will you have this interview ? ” 

This very night.” 

*“*The sooner the better for you both. 
Now, my boy, explain to me what you be- 
gan to do when you sat down here—how 
your boat came so dreadfully wrecked.” 

‘“* I deserved it, I see, since we have had 
this talk together. I will explain in a few 


words. You know, perhaps, that young 
Lord Rudolph has returned to the castle 
within a few days ? ”’ 

‘*T heard so from your Cousin Anne.” 

‘* Anne ?—yes; she knows everything that 
goes on at Castle Vane.” 

** Anne speaks of the Lady Catharine in 
the warmest praise.” 

‘* How can any one do otherwise? All 
love her who approach her; and alas, all 
may approach hereafter but me. I alone am 
to be exiled from her sweet presence. But 
hear what I have to say touching the injury 
done to my boat. While I was listlessly 
rocking on the swell, waiting for the fish to 
take the hook, and gazing upon the towers 
of the castle, and thinking of Lady Catha- 
rine, I fell asleep and dreamed. I dreamed 
that I had won her hand, and that I led her 
up to the high altar in Westminster Abbey, 
where a mitred archbishop united us in holy 
marriage. I recollect that the king was 
present, and all his nobles, and ’”?»—— 

“ The king! ” exclaimed his mother, with 
surprise; ‘‘ you know we have no king—the 
judges have put him to death.” 

‘*T know it, mother; but in my dream I 
saw the king, or a king, and he seemed to 
smile on me, and give me honor with the 
proudest of his nobles; and I thought I was 
clad in the robes of an earl, and wore an 
earl’s coronet.” 

‘¢ These dreams are nothing, my son.” 

** But this made a deep impression upon 
me when I awoke; but I must confess my 
heart sank within me when my opening eyes 
fell only upon my coarse fishing clothes and 
poor fishing boat, with a few lines, and 
hooks, and tubs, that constituted all my 
earthly wealth.” 

** A fit gift to bestow upon a noble bride, 
Guilford,” said his mother, in a slightly 
ironical tone, quite unusual to her. ‘* Take 
a lesson from your dream, and let your com- 
mon sense see that you are never likely to 
exchange your poor estate as a fisherman for 
the regal splendor you beheld in West- 
minster Hall.” 

**You are right, mother. I will try and 
impress the lesson upon my heart. It was 
past noon when I awoke, and I found that 
the flood tide had swung my vessel close in 


‘under the land, and that Castle Vane was 


towering high in the air above my head. 
As the day was still cloudless and unfit for 


. fishing, I landed and roamed along the 


beach, and endeavored to detect traces of 
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the small footstep which had the evening 
before wandered there by my side. I also 
gathered every pretty shell that met my eye 
for the grotto which Lady Catharine was 
making in the garden of the castle. In this 
pleasurable occupation the afternoon wore 
away, and at length I returned to my boat. 
But imagine my joy when I beheld the Lady 
Catharine seated in it, engaged in sketching 
the castle and rock. 

‘¢¢T saw your boat, and took the liberty, 
Guilford,’ she said, smiling, in that captivat- 
ing way which almost made me lose my 
senses. ‘I at first stood on the large stone 
half surrounded by the water there, but the 
tide coming in, I was afraid I should be 
caught by it, and so I exchanged it for the 
boat. I see you have some beautiful shells.’ 

“** Yes, Lady Kate,’ I answered, with that 
trembling of the voice without which I 
never could speak to her. ‘I have some 
here we have never seen. But you do not 
get a good view of the castle so nearly under 
it. Let me push out further from the shore, 
so that you can embrace the whole at one 
view.’ 

‘*She thanked me, and getting into the 
boat, I pushed from the beach, and hoisting 
the sail, ran out a hundred fathoms, and 
there brought my little vessel to, and sat 
down and watched her as with taste and 
skill she transferred the outlines of her 
father’s castle to a leaf of the portfolio be- 
fore her. While she drew we conversed, I 
know not about what; but the time flew by 
unmarked. She had finished her sketch, 
and was admiring its faithfulness, when a 
flaw of wind suddenly struck us from the 
gap in the cliff, and blew so hard that I was 
compelled to run before it for ten or twelve 
minutes. But after getting an offing of half 
a league, it decreased so much in strength 
that I was able to lay up to it, and prepared 
to return to the foot of the castle rock. But 
Lady Kate, seeing the danger was passed, 
and delighted at finding herself so far out in 
the channel, entreated me not to return im- 
mediately, but sail further out and let her 
try and catch a fish or two with me. To 
this I consented, and reaching the fishing 
ground, I was soon engaged in teaching her 
how to catch the fish, which now began to 
take the hook freely. While we were thus 
engaged, my whole thoughts full of the 
happy consciousness of her presence, we 
were suddenly startled by a loud shout. 
Looking up, I beheld a green, gilded yacht, 
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of about twenty tons burthen, standing to- 
wards us at a rapid rate hauled close on her 
wind. At her helm I recognized the haugh- 
ty figure of Lord Rudolph, whose face was 
livid with fierce passion. There were halfa 
dozen other persons on board, four of whom 
were the crew. He steered straight for me, 
and I saw that his intention was to sink me. 
He called me by all manner of opprobrious 
epithets as he came near, and I saw that he 
was bent on equally destroying both Lady 
Catharine and myself. My sails were brailed 
up, and I had no time to get out of the way; 
but seeing he was aiming to strike me amid- 
ships, I succeeded with an oar in turning the 
bow of my boat so as to receive the shock 
there. The moment of collision, two or 
three of the crew, by his previous order, 
sprang on board, and taking the Lady Cath- 
arine up, regained the yacht with her. The 
shock drove the bows of my boat in, and she 
began to fill. The yacht, recoiling from the 
contact, glided past across the bows, and as 
Lord Vane saw me making efforts to keep 
my boat from going down, he laughed like 
a fiend, and then deliberately aiming a shot 
gun at me, discharged it. I should have 
been killed by the ball if I had not thrown 
myself upon my face. : 

‘“*The next moment the yacht was far 
to leeward, and I was left alone with my 
sinking boat. What a moment of shame, 
disappointment and bitterness was that to 
me! What an hour of happiness had been 
suddenly interrupted! I now turned my 
whole attention to saving my boat and my 
life. But my ears were rended by the cries 
of Lady Kate to her brother, not to let me 
perish. But I could hear his scornful laugh 
only in reply. 

‘“‘ BY great exertions, my dear mother, I 
reached the cove as you saw; but if I had 
been half a mile further out, I should cer- 
tainly have been lost. Now, mother, you 
know all. I have unfolded to you the secret 
of my life. You are my only confidant. 
Perhaps I have done wrong in encouraging 
this sweet friendship on the part of Lady 
Kate. But should I dash the cup of bliss to 
the ground? I was not wise enough to 
know that it was charged with sorrow to us, 
both. « can now look on all with your eyes. 
I see that I have been in the wrong, and 
that I have been inflicting a positive injury 
upon her whom I would die toserve. I see 
it—I see it all. I cannot so much blame 
Lord Vane for wishing to break off a friend- 
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ship that was laden with so much future 
evil.” 

‘*T am so glad to see you take this view of 
it, Guilford. It shows me that you are still 
as good and generous and just as I have 
always believed you to be. No doubt that 
Lady Catharine loves you. But do you 
think— now hear me put the question with 
calmness— do you think she would listen to 
you with anything less than with surprise 
and scorn, if you proposed seriously for her 
hand?” 

Guilford shook his head, but made no 
reply. 

‘*T fear that such a proposal from you 
would open her eyes, which seem to be so 
strangely blinded, and lead her to see the true 
position in which you stood to each other. 
It would break the spell effectually. Doubt- 
less she, as well as yourself, has never asked 
of her heart and judgment where all this 
would end.”’ 

‘*T will see her once more, and then we 
part forever, unless’-—— a certain 
proud light shone in his fine eyes, and he 
rose to his feet. 

‘“*Unless what, Guilford?” asked his 
mother, with anxiety, fearing all his reso- 
lutions were to be turned into thin air. 

‘* Unless I can render myself worthy of her, 
mother.” 

‘* Worthy of her! Indeed, so far as truth 
and honor and manly comeliness are con- 
cerned, you are worthy of the love of any 
maiden, methinks, Guilford; but these count 
nought in the sum of qualifications which he 
who would wed a lord’s daughter must bring 
to his aid.” 

‘*I may yet make myself worthy of her, 
mother. In the books of history which she 
has loaned me, and which we have read to- 
gether, are accounts of lowly-born youths 
having risen to thrones, and to wed kings’ 
daughters. Nothing is impossible to love 
and ambition! ” 

‘* That was in the days of Romaunt, long 
ago, my boy. Such things do not happen 
now.”’ 

‘*No one knows. What is enacting now? 
Who is President of England, and who sits 
in the seat of the long line of descended 
kings? Is it not Oliver Cromwell, who rose 
from the ranks of the people? Even Lord 
Rudolph Vane must lift his cap to this man 
of humble origin.” 


‘““True, my son, the people have the 
power.”’ 


“* Yes, and'the nobles hold their castles and 
their coronets at the will of the Lord Pro- 
tector. Because I am a fisherman now, 
shall I of necessity always be one? Thanks. 
to the teachings of the Lady Catharine, 1 
have knowledge and learning, and know 
how to hold such place as my good fortune 
may perchance elevate me to. From this 
day I doff the fisher’s jacket, and go and of- 
fer my services to the admiral of the fleet, 
now in the Thames and preparing to saib 
against the Dutch. There all grades are 
open to talent and aspiration; and with the 
star of Lady Kate’s love shining ever above 
the horizon of my future, I shall yet win 
some place worthy of her.”’ 

‘* Ah, my son, you do not reflect that a 
successful officer under Cromwell’s power 
would be an unsuccessful wooer for the hand 
of a daughter of so proud and royal a noble 
as Lord Vane. Dost thou forget how these 
nobles hate the Protector?” 

‘*¢ True, true, I should only defeat my aim,” 
he answered, gloomily, as the sunshine of 
hope faded away into the shadows of his 
darkening destiny. ‘‘And what is more 
true, I am in heart a king’s subject. I 
have been taught by you and my father to 
honor the king, and to look upon Cromwell 
asausurper. Nothing but the hope—now 
dashed to the ground—of winning Lady Kate 
through honors gained under the Protector’s 
flag, would have suggested to me the idea of 
offering myself tohim. My heart is with the 
exiled and hunted young King Charles; but 
to share his fallen fortunes I should be no 
nearer my ambitious hopes. Mother, advise 
me, I know not what todo. I can never for- 
get Lady Catharine. I must love her while 
life endures; .and while I live, it must be 
with the faint, far-off hope that kind fate 
will one day smile upon my love, and with 
the sunshine of joy dissipate all the clouds 
that now hang around me.”’ 

‘¢ My advice is, my boy, to remain where 
you are, and try and forget the Lady Catha- 
rine, as much so as if she were dead and 
buried.” 

‘* Be it so; I will try,” answered Guilford, 
in tones scarcely audible to his mother’s ears. 
He then suffered her to embrace him, to 
breathe a word or two of consolation into his 
heavy heart, and then entered the house. 

It was already twilight, for the sun had 
gone down behind the blue Hampshire hills 
while they sat in the green porch, holding the 
conversation we have above recorded. Ina 


| | 


few minutes he came forth and was passing 
out of the gate. i 

‘‘ Leave no room, Guilford, for a second 
interview,” whispered his mother, impres- 
sively. 

‘Tt shall be the last,”” he answered, with 
deep-emotion modulating the sounds of his 
voice. 

At the gate he met a fair young girl of 
eighteen, clad in a neat chintz gown, and 
coarse but becoming straw hat. 

“*Good evening, Cousin Anne,” he said, 
as he passed her. 

“Good evening, Guilford,’ she responded. 

** Aunt, what makes Guilford so sad?” she 
asked, looking after him. 

‘¢ He has a heavy sorrow at heart, child,” 
answered the mother, in a tone of sympathy. 
“* Heaven hold him strong under it.’’. 


CHAPTER V. 
COUSIN ANNE GREY.—A SURPRISE. 


THE maiden who betrayed this interest in 
the young man was Anne Grey, his cousin, 
and the adopted child of her aunt, his moth- 
er. She was a beautiful girl of eighteen, 
with dark brows and eyes, and handsome 
cheeks and lips, and a neat figure, buoyant 
with the elasticity of health. She had daily 
employment at the castle by Lady Vane, who 
gave occupation to several maidens of humble 
degree in the art of embroidery, a pursuit 
then much in vogue with the high-born 
dames of England. 

Every morning for two years past, Anne 
had gone to the castle to pass the day in the 
large hall or working-room, where the 
lady of the castle, seated in the midst of her 
half-score of maidens, either taught them 
difficult figures in pattern by her own ex- 
ample, or passed from one to the other 
giving directions. 

‘* Have you completed that battle-piece of 
Hastings’s field yet?’ asked dame Graham 
of Anne, as the latter seated herself by the 
frugal supper prepared for her and Guilford, 
but which the latter had left untouched. 

‘- Not yet, aunt; we expect to complete it 
by June. We have been already twenty-one 
months upon it. We had to wait three 


weeks for the arrival of the young lord be- 
fore we could finish his figure.” 

“* What, does my young lord figure in the 
tapestry? 

‘Yes, as one of the king’s youthful 
knights. He has taken a good many sit- 
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tings, and the portrait is to the life; but 
Lady Vane draws and works in the features 
herself, while we only work the surtout and 
the armor.” 

‘¢ What think you of my young lord ?”’ 

*¢ Something bold and free, methinks.’’ 

** So I fancied, if he be like other nobles of 
his degree. I hope, child, he hath not no- 
ticed thee.” 

**T like not his looks at all, aunt. 
twice spoken to me in a manner that has 
made my cheeks burn. I would gladly find 
some excuse not to go up to the castle until 
he shall be gone back to London.”’ 

* Tell not thy cousin Guilford of this.” 

‘Nay, he would care little. He careth 


not for me,’”’ she answered, changing color. . 


*¢ Ah, and is it this way blows the wind, 
my child? ” 

Which way, aunt?” 

“T see thou lovest Guilford more than 
thou shouldst as a relative.” 

“T did not say so, aunt. Yet who can 
help liking him? Does not every one like 
him? Nay, I have heard the fair Lady 
Catharine speak of him to me with passing 
commendation. But Guilford never thinks 
of me or any other maiden.”’ 

‘¢ And how like you Lady Catharine? ” 

‘She is fair and good as an angel. We 
all love her. She is nothing like Lord 
Rudolph, her brother; and methinks he is 
something hoarse towards her betimes, as 
becometh not a brother.” 

So I hear.” 

what aileth Guilford to-night?” 

‘¢ He is ill at ease. I warrant me he’ll be 
better and wiser to-morrow. But here comes 
in some neighbor. See who it is.” 


Anne rose up, and advancing to the @eor - 


started back with a cry of surprise as she be- 
held two of Cromwell’s soldiers, armed with 
harquebus and broad-sword, and wearing the 
well-known badge of the parliamentary army. 
Instantly dame Graham, with that instine- 
tive sense of propriety and self-possession 
which never forsook her, though she trem» 
bled in her inmost soul at beholding the 
shadows of the two men crossing her thresh- 
old, advanced and said civilly:— 

Enter, friends, and refresh yourselves. » 
We were just at supper; if you will take 
seats, you shall cheerfully have whatever 
our poor larder can furnish.” 

The soldiers sat down without ceremony, 
as if they felt perfectly at home and were ac- 
customed to the civility which they met with. 
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One of them was a tall, thin, cadaverous 
man, with dark, angular brows, sallow 
cheeks, and straight, black hair for a beard, 
while that upon his head was cropped short 
like that of a modern convict. He was 
armed in a formidable manner, and was al- 
together a formidable-looking person—a sort 
of cross between a Puritan saint and a rob- 
ber of the Rhine. His comrade was shorter 
by a head, girded full twenty inches more by 
the waist, had a bald, bullet head, and no 
beard. His eyes were small and twinkling and 
the corners of his mouth which naturally were 
inclined to turn laughingly upwards, were 
drawn down in a sanctimonious curve, that 
each moment required his attention to keep 
so. The names of these two worthies were 
respectively ‘* Strait-gate’’ and ‘ Broad- 
way.’ The first five minutes Strait-gate oc- 
cupied in saying a long grace, to which 
Broad-way responded an unctuous amen. 
They then fell to work upon the fish and 
ashes-cakes before them; and having taken 
off the edge of their appetite, they began to 
use their eyes now in scanning the room, 
then the face and dress of dame Graham, 
and lastly, but more lingeringly, the pretty 
countenance of Anne Grey, who sat aloof in 
the window, trying to withdraw as much 
from close observation as she could. 

‘So, dame, thou seemest to subsist by 
the travail of fishing? Verily, it is a good 
trade, and thou shouldst thrive. This 
comely maiden is thy daughter I do perad- 
venture! 

This was spoken by Strait-gate. 

‘‘ My niece, your worship.” 

‘Come hither, maid, and let me see if 
thou art well-favored,” said Broadway. 
‘‘ They do say that much eating of fish doth 
improve the complexion.”’ 

But Anne, as soon as she saw that she 
was particularly noticed, quickly tripped out 
of the cottage. 

“Verily and yea, the maiden hath fled. 
Truly, she hath no need to fear the soldiers 
of the Lord and of Gideon. We war against 
kings, and not against women.”’ 

‘** And how fares my Lord Cromwell, gen- 
tlemen ?” 

‘‘ Marry come up! how should he but do 
well who is next to King David in power, 
and Solomon in wisdom? Nevertheless, 
thou showest thy reverence for him, good 
dame, by asking. Where is thy husband? ” 

‘** Dead, these seven years, sir.” 

‘* Hast thou no man about ? ” asked Broad- 


way, cocking his half-shut eye at the oars 
and sails that stood in the corner. 

‘*T have a son, a young man of four-and- 
twenty.” ‘ 
“ Where is he, dame?” 

‘¢ He has gone forth on some affair of his 
own.” 

‘“* Very well; when he comes back we shall 
doubtless see him—for, by your leave, we 
will quarter with you a few days.”’ 

‘¢ Such poor comforts as my humble roof 
affords are at your service,” answered the 
dame, thankful that there were but two of 
them when there might have been more. 

After the men had well eaten, and quaffed 
strong waters from well-filled flasks which 
they carried at their belts, they walked 
forth, saying they would ere long be back to 
stay for the night. They had not been five 
minutes departed, when a man entered with 
the familiar air of a village gossip. He was 
dressed in a patched and torn doublet, hose 
down at the leg, a coarse tunic, and slouched 
hat. Moreover, his fiery-red nose showed 
that he was much given to ale-house pota- 
tions. 

‘¢ Ah, dame, how be it all wi’? ye? How 
is Master Guilford? Strange news come to 
town. Stirring times these—stirring, pip- 
ing-hot times! Thank the Lord I was born 
in these stirring times! ” 

With this, the new-comer rubbed his 
palms together, and spoke with great volu- 
bility, like a man over-earnest to be the first 
to turn the faucet of a barrel of news. 

‘* Why, what hath happened, Master Dig- 
by ?” asked the dame. 

“Then you’ve not heard it? Good!— 
you’ll soon know, for they’ll be upon you. 
Why, a whole company o’ parliamentary 
soldiers marched down into the port just at 
sunset, and have stacked their arms at the 
Whale and Gudgeon. There they are, 
drinking and singing psalms, and looking as 
warlike as Gog and Magog. Oh, it’s terri- 
ble to see their long broadswords and open- 
mouth harquebuses, at the end of every one 
of which hangs a true man’s life! ”’ 

‘* We’ve had two of them here already,”’ 
said the dame. 

‘“‘What! you don’t say they have been’ 
here ?” 

‘There is where they have eaten but ten 
minutes agone. They say they are going to 
quarter here.” 

‘Dear, bless us, what stirring times! 
But did they tell you what they came here 
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for you yet.” 

“* We did not ask them, and I did not care 
to be too inquisitive.” 

“Just like you. Well, I know. Listen, 
Miss Anne. The king’s son, Prince Charles, 
thas made a break from some place where 
they had him penned in, away off in Scot’s 
country, a-north; and the Protector’s got 
certain news he’s trying to fly across the 
> So, you understand, he has sent ves- 

ato every port where ‘he could, to keep 
and to examine every boat that puts 
off; and here, on the south of England, he 
has sent troops to guard the coast, and es- 
pecially every place where there are fishing 
boats. So at this moment there is not a 
chance for the prince to get out of England 
without being seen and taken. All along 
the coast Cromwell’s soldiers are quartered, 
and are to keep strict watch. All this I 
learned from one of the troop who used to 
be an old crony of mine when the old king 
was alive.” 

Poor Prince Charles!’ sighed the fish- 
erman’s widow; ‘he is, I fear, destined to 
fall into the hands of his enemies.”’ 

‘* We must speak low when we mention 
his name, dame,’’ answered Digby. ‘ But 
good-night! I must go, for I’ve got to tell 


the news to a good many. Stirring times— 


stirring times! Good-night, fair Miss Anne!” 

With these words, the village news-bearer 
hastened from the cottage. 

‘*T do really hope they will have their 
labor for their pains,’ said Anne. ‘‘ Poor 
Prince Charles has been haunted till he has 
no place left to hide his head.”’ 

*¢ Tt is to be hoped he may escape.” 

** Aunt, there is some one looking in upon 
us at the back window! ”’ suddenly exclaimed 
Anne. 

The dame turned her head, and as she did 
so the window was raised, and a man stepped 
into the room. His appearance struck them 
with surprise and curiosity. He wore a 
plain peasant’s dress, soiled and travel-worn, 


an old fur cap, that covered his eyes and. 


nearly concealed his features, which were 
pale and well-shaped. There was an air of 
superiority about him that led the dame to 
suspect that he was some one of the nobles 
in disguise, who were lurking about England 
in considerable numbers with prices set up- 
on their heads. He seemed ready to sink 
with fatigue, as, supporting himself on the 
edge of the table, he said, faintly:— 
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for? I-warrant me I have a piece of news 


are a woman—you are compassion- 
ate—give me a few hours’ shelter. I am 
pursued, and throw myself on your mercy! ” 

“Come, follow me,’’ quietly said the 
dame, spéaking with decision and prompt- 

ness. ‘* Anne, place that food in his hands.” 

A plate of provisions from the table was 
handed to him by the maiden, and he fol- 
lowed dame Graham out of the room like 
one accustomed to ask and find shelter in 
this manner.. There was a ladder in the 
adjoining apartment which led to a loft. 

‘*¢ Ascend this and you will find a bed and 
security. Make no noise. As soon as my 
son comes we will seek a more secure place 
of shelter. There are two of the parliamen- 
tary soldiers quartered in the house, but 
they shall not suspect your presence. Who 
you are I ask not; I only wish that it were 
the prince, save that I should be grieved to 
see any prince so hardly driven by his foes.” 

He pressed her hand gratefully, and as- 
cended the ladder, which, at her direction, 
he drew up after him, He then closed the 
opening, so that no sign of the trap was 
apparent from below. She then returned to 
Anne, whom she impressed with the im- 
portance of keeping the secret of the pres- 
ence of the fugitive from every one. 

‘¢ Have you any idea who it is, aunt ?”’ 

have my guess. It is either the prince 
himself or one of his friends.” 

**Oh, that it were the prince, and we 
could get him safe across the channel!’ ex- 
claimed the beautiful girl, with warmth. 

‘This is sooner said than executed. I 
sincerely pray that it may not be the Prince 
Charles, for I do not see how we could pro- 
tect him. These soldiers will doubtless pry 
into every nook and corner of the house. 
But Guilford will soon be in, and then I ba 
consult with him.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
A CONCEALED GUEST. 


THE good dame then went to work to pre- 
pare some drink of ale and French brandy, 
which latter article the fishermen on the 
south coast, from their nearness to France, 
had always cheaply and in ample quantities 
in their household. Having made the pota- 
tion hot, and seasoned it well with spices, 
she sent Anne with it to give it to their 
concealed guest, while she herself remained 
te watch the entrance to the cottage, that 
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no one might come in unobserved. Anne, 
on entering the back apartment of the hut, 
carefully locked and bolted the door between, 
and then drawing a rough table beneath the 
trap, she got upon it and knocked lightly 
with the end of a broom upon the ceiling 
above her head. 

‘* Sir cavalier,” she said, softly. 

‘* What, maiden ?”’ asked the voice of the 
concealed fugitive, speaking through a crev- 
ice in the floor. 

‘* Open, and take this warm negus which 
my aunt hath prepared for thee. We know 
you must suffer from thirst and fatigue, for 
we have heard of the great hardships the 
friends of Prince Charles have gone through 
to keep from being observed.”’ 

The trap was carefully lifted, and the arm 
of the wanderer was thrust down for the 
flagon which the maiden reached up to him. 
As he took it he tapped her hand with his 
fingers, in token of his gratitude, and said, 
in a voice which had become habitually sub- 
alued to the lowest undertone:— 

‘¢ Thanks and blessings upon thee and thy 
good aunt, maiden. Heaven surely directed 
me hither. Are you confident that I can be 
concealed here?” 

‘* At least till my Cousin Guilford can 
think of some other place; and he will soon 
be in.” 

‘** And who is thy Cousin Guilford ?” 

‘*The son of my aunt; and though but a 
fisherman’s son, and himself a fisherman, 
he is a true friend to the prince, and prays 
every night for his safety, as well as do I 
and my aunt.” 

‘Thanks, thanks, maiden! This beverage 
will revive and make me forget my day’s* 
fatigues.” 

“* Quick, sir cavalier—shut the trap down; 
I hear voices.”’ 

The atranger immediately closed the trap, 
and leaping to the floor from the table, the 
maiden removed it against the wall, and 
unbolting the door returned to the front 
room. Voices of men in loud talk were still 
heard outside. 

_ “Didst give it to him?” asked her aunt. 

‘* Yes, aunt; and he was so grateful and 
so civil spoken; and his hand, as he reached 
it down, was as fair as a born lady’s.”’ 

** Without doubt; these court cavaliers do 
nought of work, being rich, but aid the king 
with their heads in council. How fortunate 
it was he did not come in when the soldiers 
were here! ” 


“Perhaps he was watching outside the 
window till they were away.” a 

‘*¢ But it was bold in him to come in whea 
they had so lately left.” 

‘* Poor gentleman, aunt! Perhaps he had 
no other chance for safety. I have heard a 
story of a hunted deer, after being pressed 
from every covert, at length fly for shelter 
beneath the horse of the hunter. But here 
come the men.”’ 

** Now, Anne, let not our looks or manner 
or words betray to these soldiers that we 
have a secret to keep.” 

While the good woman was giving this’ 
piece of caution to her niece, the two parlia- 
mentary troopers came in, making noise 
enough with their heavy boots and jingling 
swords for half a score of modern dragoons. 

‘* Well, mistress, we have been taking a 
survey of thy premises around, walking 
about thereof, as the Israelites circumvented 
the walls of Jericho; but, verily, not seven 
times, for we had no desire that thy walls 
should fall down, considering that we look 
for them to give us shelter for to-night. 
Here, maiden, take the sword of the Lord 
and of Gideon.” 

With this Broad-way, who had seated his 
unwieldy form upon a bench by the table, 
unbuckled his huge sword and handed it to 
Anne, who took it, though it required no 
little strength to lift it, with its iron scab- 
bard, and hung it upon a wooden peg near 
the window. 

‘*¢ And take thou this fiery sword, lass, and 
put it on yonder beckets,” said Strait-gate, 
with a solemn, nasal drawl. ‘* Phuff! verily, 
brother Broad-way, I smell the savor of 
strong waters, spiced with fragrance as the 
incense of Aaron, that flowed down his gar- 
ment skirts unto. 

Yes, the flavor thereof to my 
nostrils like the odors of the lily of the 
valley of many colors. Dame, whence aris- 
eth this delectable odor?’ asked Broad-way, 
snuffing the air of the room about him like 
a bull of Bashan; while Strait-gate, erect 
and thin-visaged, rolled his eyes on all sides 
to discover whence came this fragrance 
which had so greatly captivated their 
senses. 

‘Tt is but the fumes of a negus which I 
have been making. My son will be in soon, 
and as the night is something chilly, and as 
he has gone out without his supper, I would 
give him some refreshment when he comes 
in.”? 


a 


* Verily, thou art a mother in Israel,” an- 
swered Broad-way. ‘‘ Suppose thou regard- 
est me as thy son in Jacob and thy posterity 
in Abraham, and give me of the negus even, 
verily, as Jacob gave to Esau of the pottage 
when he was a-hungry.”’ 

Dame Graham rose at once, and taking 
from a small cupboard an earthen mug, 
which held about a quart, she poured from 
it into two cups all that she had reserved for 
Guilford of what she had made for the con- 
cealed guest. 

The two soldiers had no sooner inhaled 
and tasted the drink, than they manifested 
their approbation of her skill in concocting 
agreeable potations. 


“‘ Verily,” said Strait-gate, ‘ this is richer - 


than the wines of Judea and the dew of the 
little hills of Hermon.” 

‘* Yea, verily, it is the dew of Lebanon,” 
answered Broad-way, with unction. 

“The good dame must fill up the quart 
measure once more; for verily, with such 
strength as this giveth to the arm of a ser- 
vant of the Lord, we shall overthrow our 
enemies and discomfit them! ” 

“Verily, brother Strait-gate, verily, till 
not a dry bone standeth in the valley of 
Ajalon. Come hither, maiden, for thou art 
fair and comely to look upon; come hither, 
and sit upon my knee, that I may discourse 
to thee touching the wiles of the devil and 
the temptations of this world of vanities.” 

‘* Nay, brother, the maiden will do better 
to sit where she is; for thou shouldst not put 
thyself in the way of evil, sccking to save 
others from perdition.” 

“ Anne,” said the good dame, ‘‘ come 
hither and take this pail and go to the spring 
and fill it with water, that I may make more 
negus for these sons of Jacob.” 

Anne very willingly complied, and was 
not a little gratified when her aunt whispered 
to her as she gave her the bucket, ‘“* Remain 
without until thy cousin returns. These 
men will be rude to thee in their cups. 
There is water enough in the house without 
that thou art sent for.” 

.“* But they will be rude to thee.” 

“No, I fear them not, child. Keep thou 
away from them all thou canst.”’ 

‘* Marry come up, maiden!”’ said Broad- 
way, as she passed him; ‘‘ stay and let me 
give thee a holy kiss.”’ 

Yes, a kiss of peace, verily, maiden!” 
chimed in Strait-gate, with a hypocritical 
twang through his nose. ‘‘ Dost thou not 
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remember the Scripture records that Isaac 
kissed Rebecca? Come hither, and let us 
kiss thee and talk to thee gravely of the van- 
ity of youth and the perils of comeliness.” 

But Anne, blushing and terrified, bounded 
past the pious covenanters and gained the 
outside of the door. But she fled from the 
arms of the men of war to fall into the arms of 
a fine-looking youth of her own station, who | 
was in the act of knocking for admission ‘as 
she opened the door. 

Why, Robin!”’ she exclaimed, as she 
withdrew her form from his arms, which had 
inclosed her almost of necessity, so com- 
pletely she came into them. 

** And you, Anne! Whither with such 
haste? Oh, I see, you have the bucket. Let 
me fetch for thee.”’ 

‘Nay, speak low, and come right away 
from the door. If you must talk, talk at the 
spring. There are two of those dreadful 
troopers in the house.” 

What, Cromwell’s brigands?’’ repeated 
the young fellow, in tones that rang like a 
Damascus blade. 

‘* Hush!” she cried, pressing her small 
hand against his mouth to stop his words. 
‘Tf you are overheard you are lost. Come 
with me, quick, and I will tell you all that 
has happened.”’ 

He took the pail from her, and followed 
her light step across a stile and into a remote 
corner of a paddock, where, beneath a clump 
of alders, bubbled a sparkling spring, with 
an abundance of water, which, overrunning, 
sought its way in a brooklet to the sea, five 
hundred yards off. 

** You seem disturbed, Anne; have these 
troopers been insolent?” demanded the 
young man, who was plainly of a fiery tem- 
per, and had a profound regard for the 
maiden. 

‘¢ When did you ever hear of these soldiers 
being beneath a roof that they were not in- 
solent? Beshrew me! they would have 
kissed me if I would have suffered it of their 
ugly, great hairy mouths! ” ‘ 

“I will kill them both!” 

“ Nay, Robin, that would be to the death 
of three men—for assuredly thou wouldst be - 
the third. They did not kiss me, however, 
for I ran away.” 

“The hounds! to presume to think of 
what I hardly dare dream of—pressing thy 
sweet lips! ”’ 

*“* Nay, Robin, don’t talk of love now. 
You may stay here and keep me company 
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till Guilford comes home, if you will be sure 
to behave yourself.” 

*¢ Ah, Anne, you are ever so cruel to me. 
Why do I woo and sue, and woo in vain?”’ 
said the young man, seating himself by her 
side on the stone bench that half encircled 
the spring. ‘‘ Do you compel me to sigh for 
you, and love you, and live only with your 
thought, while you treat me so disdainfully.”’ 

*¢* T love you, Robin, but I do not love you 
yet well enough to be your wife. If I ever 
marry any one but—it shall be you.”’ 

‘* But who? Whose name fills the space 
you only breathed ? ”’ 

** Do you not guess?” asked the ingenu- 
ous girl. 

‘*T can think of no one but Guilford.” . 

** You are right. 
keeps me from loving you as you ought to be 
loved. I have nothing against you; I am 
grateful for selecting me out of all the maid- 
ens of the hamlet; but I do love Guilford.” 

Only as a cousin?” 

‘* I wish it were only asacousin. I fearI 
love him with all my heart.” 

_ Happy Guilford! He is my best friend 
—he destroys my happiness. But why do I 
ask the question? Who can help loving 
thee, Anne, that knows thee ?”’ 

‘* Frankly then, I fear he loves me only as 


It is Guilford who alone 


a cousin, and has no suspicion of my attach= 
ment for him. That makes me wretched. 
I fear his heart is pre-engaged.” 

‘* Would that it were.” 

“‘Tt would then break the dream of my 
life, and I should perhaps awake, Robin, to 
the realities of thy love. You see I am 
frank and open-hearted with you. Your long 
attachment for me demands frankness and 
the absence of all mystery.” 

** You are goodness itself! If, then, Guil- 
ford should be discovered to have given his 
heart to another, may I then hope, dearest 
Anne?” 

‘* Yes; for there is no one next to him I 
think so ‘highly of as you.” 

This undisguised expression of her teel- 
ings filled the young man with joy. He 
pressed her hand to his lips with devotion 
and ardor, and she could see that his fea- 
tures were animate with hope and joy. 

As they sat by the spring they heard the 
voices of the two tipsy troopers singing 
through their noses a long-winded psalm, 
the sounds of which reaching the ears of 
other soldiers quartered about in other huts, 
inspired them also with devotional psalmody, 
and soon the whole village was roaring with 
a noise of singing, which came louder from 
the village inn than from any other quarter. 


[To be continued.] 


DERELICT SHIPS. 


’ DERELICT or abandoned ship drifting 
hither and thither before boisterous 
breezes and constant currents is a truly pit- 
iable sight to a seafarer at any time. Such 
vessels, moreover, are as dangerous to ships 
that may chance to cross their erratic course 
as ever uncharted rock heaved up by vol- 
canic from hitherto presumably fath- 
omless depths of old ocean. Some are seen 
wholly dismasted, their several spars crash- 
ing like battering-rams against their wounded 
sides; others with masts still standing, but 
sails blown into shreds, that flap against the 
swaying yards in savage unison, while the 
wind wails a shrill accompaniment across 
the chafing cordage. Rudderless, with seams 
gaping wide, these deserted hulls await the 
final breaking-up that sooner or later comes 


to all. White-capped waves, raised by the 
cyclone’s fury, make a clean breach over the 
forsaken ones as they wallow in the trough 
of the sea, and play sad havoc with the upper 
works, until at length the riven fabrics fall 


asunder. Abandoned vessels, however, are 
sometimes so strongly constructed as almost 
to defy the war of the elements; and none 
but navigators are aware how many months 
such floating wrecks remain intact to drift 
about the ocean to the great danger of ships 
on their voyages. Derelicts have probably 
proved fatal to many a good ship that has left 
the land to disappear as utterly as though she 
had never been. Ships floating keel upper- 
most are a great menace to navigation, as 
nothing but a curl of foam indicates the dan- 
ger to a mariner, be he ever so watchful. The 
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North Atlantic is strewn with deserted ves- 
sels after every hurricane. There is a greater 
traffic on this expanse of water than on any 
other ocean. Worn-out timber-laden ships 
unfit for any other trade form a large majori- 
ty of the drifting derelicts. 

It would seem that ships are more fre- 
quently abandoned than formerly; but no 
reliable comparison can be made, inasmuch 
as the ratio between the number of ships 
left derelict aud the total number afloat in 
any given period is only available for recent 

. There was an ancient axiom that 
freight was the mother of wages. Ifa ship 
were abandoned, her freight was lost; and 
consequently, wages could not be claimed by 
the distressed seamen on arrival in port with- 
out their ship. Then, as now, it was the 
uniform practice to insure ship, cargo, and 
freight from any part of the world. Should 
the ship be cast away, every one having an 
interest in the property has a legal right to 
be indemnified to the full extent which his 
insurance covers. The seaman who lost 
his clothes and barely escaped with his life 
was in olden times held to forfeit his wages, 
which were not legally insurable. 

The reasons urged by eminent jurists in 


justification of this anomaly were peculiarly 


plausible and self-satisfying. When a man 
is well aware that the abandonment of his 
vessel would leave him penniless, as by this 
act he voluntarily forfeited all claim to remu- 
neration for services rendered, and that, on 
the other hand, by remaining on board his 
disabled ship he ensured certainty of pay, 
although at the end of a protracted voyage, 
the mariner would be more chary of desert- 
ing his ship. Seamen, however, as a rule are 
leath to leave their ship, and practical men 
have succeeded in partially removing this 
disability. The law was modified so that a 
ship’s crew are entitled to payment of wages 
up to the date of her loss; and it has been 
proposed that pay should not cease until the 
arrival of the bread-winner at home, pro- 
vided he make no unnecessary delay in his 
return. This is but fair; for the ship-owner 
who has insured both ship and freight is 
in just the same position, should she be 
totally lost, as though his ship had made an 
average passage home without having to 
pay acrew for navigating her. It may be 
objected to this that the dread of loss of 
wages being banished will lead to greater 
freeness in abandonment; for when a steam- 
er heaves in sight proffering an asylum to 
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tempest-tossed mariners in a ship as leaky 
as a sieve, it is ten to one that they will 
cease pumping and betake themselves to the 
boats. “Then the officers must perforce fol- 
low, as to remain would be suicidal. More- 
over, the master is probably influenced 
somewhat by the knowledge that his em- 
ployer is well covered by insurance; and the 
competition among underwriters leads to 
settlements of claims that might otherwise 


“be resisted. Quite recently a large water- 


logged derelict was picked up and towed 
into a United States port. Upon examina- 
tion, it was discovered that her cargo con- 
sisted of worthless timber, and holes had 
been bored through her sides under the 
water-line. Her master had entered into a 
conspiracy with the shipper of the cargo to 
cast away the ship with her worthless but 
heavily insured cargo. He would have suc- - 
ceeded had she gone to pieces, as expected. 
Her owners were saddled with an expensive 
lawsuit to recover this ship from her salvors. 
Happily, this manner of making derelicts is 
very rare. 

Not every vessel deserted by her crew isa 
derelict in the eyes of the law; in other 
words, although de facto abandoned, a ship 
may be de jure reclaimed by her own crew, 
even though strangers may have boarded 
and taken possession in the enforced absence 
of her crew. We remember a casé of a 
Norwegian ship dropping her anchors in a 
gale of wind on a lee-shore. Master and all 
hands made for terra firma and awaited the 
issue, intending to return when the wind 
went down, if the anchors held her. Mean- 
while, a tug came along, slipped the vessel’s 
anchors without her master’s consent, and 
towed her to a safe port. Ultimately, the 
captain recovered his ship by legal process: 
A ship to become legally derelict must have 
been abandoned, not only without hope of 
recovery by her crew, but also without any 
intention on their part of returning. It is 
said that if a cat or dog be found on board of 
a ship, she is not a derelict in the strict sense 
of the term. The Norwegian Familiens 
Minde fell in with a Portuguese vessel in 
mid-Atlantic making signals of distress. 
Both vessels hove-to, and in a short time 
the whole of the Portuguese abandoned their | 
ship, declaring her unseaworthy. The crew 
of the Norwegian vessel found that the 
stranger might possibly be brought into 
port; and as her late crew refused to return, 
the mate and two or three men of the Fami 
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liens Minde resolved to take the risk. Sail 
was made on the salved ship, and strange to 
say, she arrived safely at an English port 
some days before her salvor. On the arrival 
of the latter at Gravesend, the Portuguese 
mate was so affected at the news that he 
committed suicide. Had not these plucky 
Norwegians brought the derelict to England, 
she might have drifted about for months in 
the track of shipping. 


The United States Hydrographic Office” 


awoke to the importance of making known 
the probable positions of derelicts and other 
formidable obstructions to navigators in the 


North Atlantic, and have for some time past . 


published monthly Pilot Charts, setting forth 
in a simple but precise manner the where- 
abouts of every shifting danger reported to 
that department up to the time of going to 
- press. Lieutenant G. L. Dyer, U.S.N., is 
’ the present hydrographer, and his carefully 
collated charts should be in the hands of 
every shipmaster who crosses the Atlantic. 
‘These charts are distributed to navigators 
without charge; and branch offices have 
been established at Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans and 
San Francisco, where shipmasters will find 
all the latest nautical information courte- 
ously placed at their disposal by the United 
States naval authorities. The independent 
testimony of such charts should be especially’ 
valuable to lawyers and others interested in 
questions relating to collisions with derelicts 
or icebergs, or to loss or damage in fog or 
through stress of weather. 
Mariners upon water-logged ships in mid- 
* ocean are frequently compelled to endure 
terrible suffering, ending sometimes in a 
horrible death. A few years ago the Cale- 
donian, an English ship, encountering the 
full force of a hurricane, became water- 
logged and unmanageable. Her crew re- 
mained for thirteen days on the wreck, sub- 
sisting on the dead bodies of their ship- 
‘mates. Cabin and provisions were under 
water. The Russian ship Dygden rescued 
the survivors from their perilous position 
just as they were about to satisfy the crav- 
ings of thirst with the blood of the cabin 
boy, whom they had resolved to slay. Ex- 
traordinary heroism was evinced by the 
mate of the Russian ship. Single-handed, 
that brave man rescued the stricken seamen 
during bad weather in a small boat at the 
imminent risk of his own life. A ship 
named the British Gratitude was subscribed 


for by British merchants and presented to 
that officer, in order that his action might 
live in the memory of his countrymen. 

Five years ago we were seated in the 
saloon of the Annie Johnston, a graceful, 
iron-built bark belonging to San Francisco, 
as she lay in one of the Liverpool docks. 
Commenting upon the fact that America 
owned very few iron ships, the captain 
stated that this vessel originally belonged to 
Liverpool owners, and was then the Ada 
Iredale. She was abandoned in flames, 
owing to the spontaneous combustion of her 
coal cargo, on the 15th of: October, 1876, in 
foarteen degrees south latitude, one hundred 
and eight degrees west longitude, or about 
nineteen hundred miles from.the Marquesas 
Islands, which her crew reached in.open 
boats after twenty-five days with the loss of 
only one man. The burning derelict drifted 
westward to Tahiti, a distance of over two 
thousand four hundred miles, and was towed 
into port by a French war-ship on the 9th of 
June, 1877, nearly eight months after her 
abandonment. Her coal cargo continued 
burning till May, 1878, when she was re- 
paired, renamed, and placed under the stars 
and stripes. 

The Oriflamme was abandoned under sim- 
ilar circumstances in June, 1881, in eighteen 
degrees south latitude, ninety-three degrees 
west longitude. Four months later, she 
was-passed about two thousand miles farther 
westward; and in February, 1882, her iron 
hull drifted ashore on the island of Raroia, 
one of the Low Archipelago, and was visited © 
by natives, who brought away her bell, on 
which was engraved “‘ Oriflamme, 1865.””> She 
subsequently sank in deep water, after drift- 
ing over two thousand eight hundred miles 
in eight months. 

We were in Algoa Bay in 1864, when a 
large iron ship, apparently not under control, 
was seen standing in for the anchorage. If 
we remember rightly, she proved to be a 
prematurely abandoned vessel, laden with a 
valuable cargo of jute. Slight repairs were 
effected, another crew obtained, and she ar- 
rived safely home; after having drifted dere- 
liet for several months. 

As a rule, drifting derelicts are wooden- 
built vessels, as the oldest iron ships are not 
yet sufficiently ancient for the timber trade. 
Sir T. Bassey, in his yacht Sunbeam, passed 
the abandoned Carolina when three hundred 
and fifty miles west of Ushant. She was be- 
tween two and three hundred tons’ burden, 
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her masts snapped short off, and laden 
with port wine and cork. It was with diffi- 
culty that his boat’s crew could be restrained 
from bringing away some of the wine. Bark 
Ulster, abandoned in February, 1880, was 
sighted by many vessels; and about twelve 
months after she came ashore on the islands 
to the north of Scotland, where her cargo of 
timber was salved. Bark Laboramus was 
derelict from May to October of the same 
year, and was finally towed into Vigo. The 
Agenoria was passed derelict off the west 
coast of Ireland in July, 1846, and in Septem- 
ber off Cape Wrath. She drifted ashore at 
Hartlepool in December, and forms an in- 
teresting example of the set of the waters 
round tke northern shores of Scotland from 
the Atlantic into the German Ocean. 

One of the most remarkable derelicts in 
the North Atlantic was the schooner Twen- 
ty-one Friends. She was observed in March, 
1885, about one hundred and sixty miles 
from Chesapeake Bay; and four months later 
was two thousand miles east-northeast of 
the position where she was abandoned. 
Thence she drifted towards the north coast 
of Spain, and was last seen in the vicinity of 
Cape Finisterre. She had been reported by 
no fewer than twenty-two vessels at inter- 
vals more or less widely separated. How 
many have to congratulate themselves on 
unwittingly giving her a wide berth? The 
Gulf Stream bore her right across the Atlan- 
tic in about eight months. Some such ship 
might easily have given rise to the old sail- 


ors’ superstition with respect to the “‘ Flying 


Dutchman,’’ doomed to be continually met 
with off the Cape of Good Hope. The 
schooner Monantico was abandoned in De- 
cember, 1886, in thirty-nine degrees north 
latitude, seventy-two degrees west longitude; 
and was last met with in the following July 
in twenty-eight degrees north latitude, 
thirty-five degrees west longitude. The 
schooner Ida Francis was abandoned in 
seventeen degrees north latitude, sixty-five 
degrees west longitude, in March, 1886, and 
drifted, by zigzag courses, on to the north 
shore of the island of Abaco, nearly ten 
months later. The Bark Vincenzo Perrotta, 
derelict in September, 1887, in thirty-six de- 
grees north latitude, fifty-four degrees west 
longitude, was passed, looking as fresh as 
ever, on February 23d, 1889, about twenty- 
three miles from Watling’s Island. The 
American ship John T. Berry, bound from 
Philadelphia to Japan with a cargo of petro- 
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leum, caught fire, and was abandoned on the 
9th of January, 1888, in thirty-four degrees 
south latitude, one hundred and sixty-four 
degrees east longitude; and in June was dis- 
covered bottom up about seven miles from 
Newcastle, N.S. W. Her anchors had fal- 
len out, and held her right in the track of 
shipping making this antipodean coal-port. 
A glance at the charts showing the prevail- 
ing ocean currents in the vicinity leads us to 
infer that the burning, or burnt-out wreck 
drifted outside of New Zealand, and thence 
to the Australian coast. The above-men- 
tioned derelicts have happened to get into 
large ocean currents, and aided by favorable 
breezes, have made some remarkable drifts. 
Other ships that have been left derelict in 
parts of the ocean where winds and currents 
are variable and of little strength, have been 
known to remain almost stationary for 
months. Bark Stormy Petrel, most appro- 
priate name, was abandoned in December, 
1886, in forty-seven degrees north latitude, 
ten degrees west longitude, directly in the 
track of vessels bound to and from Gibraltar. 
There she remained a menace to mariners 
for exactly six months, having drifted dur- 
ing the whole period about six degrees to 
the northward. Bark Rowland Hill was 
drifting in February, 1886, in forty-two de- 

es north latitude, fifty-two degrees west 
longitude, and in the following November 
was still close to the same spot. 

The W. L. White, a wooden, three-mast, 
timber-laden schooner, built in 1884, termi- 
nated her remarkable cruise in 1889. Dur- 
ing the awful American blizzard of March, 
1888, she was abandoned, water-logged, 
about eighty miles from New York. The 
genial Gulf Stream and westerly winds 
drifted this derelict right across the Atlan- 
tic, and on the 23d of January, 1889, she 
brought up to her trailing anchors on the 
northwest coast of Scotland, near Hasekir 
Island, one of the rocky Hebrides. From 
the beginning of May till the end of October 
she drifted aimlessly about in and out of the 


Gulf Stream and the Labrador currents, set- 


ting northeast and southwest respectively. 
During this long interval she was reported by 
no fewer than thirty-six ships, three of 
which sighted her in one day.- In her cruise 
of ten months and ten days she traversed a 
distance of more than five thousand miles, 
was reported forty-five times, and it is im- 
possible to estimate how many more vessels 
unknowingly passed her at night and in 
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A VERY SUSPICIOUS LETTER. 


foggy weather. We are indebted to the 
admirable charts issued by the Hydographer 
of the United States Navy for a complete 
history of the W. L. White. 

In January, 1889, two large ships collided 
with derelicts while under full sail, and re- 
ceived serious damage, so that the impor- 
tance of this subject cannot be over-esti- 
mated. 

In ancient times, nnder the Rhodian law, 
both stranded ship and cargo became the 
property of the owner of the seashore where- 
on she had drifted. There were no under- 
writers of Lloyd’s agents in those days. 
Now, salvors and others interested partici- 
pate in the profits according to agreement or 
decision of a law-court. 

Derelicts have ere now proved useful to 
the writer of fiction. Wilkie Collins in 


** Armadale” has drawn a weird word-pic- 
ture of a derelict timber ship that makes us 
shudder as we read. Occasionally, the crew 
set fire to their ship before quitting her; but 
this is seldom done, lest evil tongues should 
assert that she was purposely destroyed for 


the sake of the insurance. It would, how-. 
ever, be a good thing, on falling in with a. 
derelict in fine weather, if shipmasters would 
set fire to such a drifting danger. “Men-of- 
war could have good torpedo practige with 
them, as one had not long since. 

Those who live at home at ease may ‘won- 
der how it is that a derelict ship can keep 
afloat as shown above, and why they ever were 
abandoned. They keep afloat because their . 
cargo happens to be of a buoyant nature, as 
in the case of timber-laden vessels; and they 
are abandoned because, even if new ships, 
once water-logged they are unmanageable, 
in danger of capsizing, no food can be got at 
from below, and when heavy weather comes, 
all hands have to betake themselves to the 
tops, as the seas break completely over the 
wrecks, which lie like logs upon the heaving 
waters. Seamen in derelicts have often had 
to dive in the cabin for scraps of food. They 
hold together so long because the ships are 
stoutly built, though too old in many in- 
stances to carry perishable cargoes. 
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BY N. P. DARLING. 


ER name was Julia Gigzjig, and she 
was remarkably handsome—for a 
woman. Making due allowance for her sex, 
I think she was almost as beautiful as I am, 
although her shoulders—well, if you fancy 
the “ polished marble’ kind, such as poets 
rave about, why, you ought to see mine! 
Still, Julia had a very fair kind of a shoul- 
der, considering hersex. The right one I re- 
fer to, for as to the left, that was about three 
inches too high. If you admire sloping 
shoulders, though, Julia’s would have suited 
you admirably, for they did slope beauti- 
fully. 

Miss Gigzjig’s neck was not quite so swan- 
like as mine; still it was quite swany. Her 
complexion was good. Yes, I should say 
that ber skin was nearly as white as milk, 
though it had an azure tint that I never 
could account for, except on the supposition 
that she used too much of Liquid Blueing in 
her washing-water. I have another idea, 
though, regarding that azure tint. It might 


have been caused by the reflection of her 
large blue eyes, for she had a pair of the 
bluest eyes that ever winked. 

Julia’s form was not quite so firmly 
rounded as mine; but you must remember 
that she was a woman, and I don’t believe I 
am. Her features were decidedly fine, and 
so was her hair, which was of a golden hue, 
and very luxuriant. In fact, taking Miss 
Gigzjig altogether (and you could not take 
her any other way), she was, as I remarked 
before, a very handsome woman, consider- 
ing her sex. 

I was not alone in this opinion of Julia’s 
physical charms. For instance, Billy Jag- 
azz went so far as to declare that:— 

“She was of all sweet perfectness 
The faultless prototype.” 5 

But I don’t think Billy really meant that, 
It was altogether too poetical to be true, and 
he knew it; but then, he was in love, and 
when a man is in love he desn’t care what he 
says in praise of his mistress, unless he’s a 


real couscientious young man, just like you 
and I. 

Miss Julia Gigzjig was an only daughter. 
I suppose that was what made her feel so 
lonely. That was what made her hanker 
after my society, perhaps. Her father was 
a nice old gentleman, with a real nice jolly 
red nose, and he owned the nicest house in 
Yangtcheoo, and his wife was just the nicest 
old lady you ever saw. 

I loved Julia. I loved her for fourteen 
years steady, and I love her still. It is a 
peculiarity of mine, that when I once get to 
loving a woman I can’t stop. There are 
men, you know, that can. 

I live i in Yangtcheoo. My name is Tomp- 
kins Thompson, and I’m the best looking, 
most agreeable, and the richest young man 
in town. If you don’t believe what I say 
about my personal beauty, just send for my 
photograph. Any young lady in Yangtcheoo 
will tell you how agreeable lam. As to my 
wealth, I am worth between forty and fifty 
millions. It was left me by my father, who 
belonged to a “ring.”” As I have no very 
extravagant tastes, I generally manage to 
squeeze along on the interest of my money, 


~ without expending any of the principal. 


Well, as I said before, I have loved Julia 


‘Gigzjig fourteen years. She knew that I 


loved her, for I told her so several times. 
One night I asked her if there was anything 
that could induce her to change her name. 

“Tompkins,” said she, gently lowering 
her left shoulder to conceal her emotion, 

** Tompkins, do you mean it?” 

‘‘ Honor bright,” said I. ‘The fact is, 
my dear, although I believe Gigzjig to be the 
most euphonious name that ever mortal 
bore, it’s nothing but a darn bother to write 
it, for the g’s will get mixed the best I can 
do. Now, if you could be induced to change 
it to Thompson, you would make me the 
happiest man Yangtcheoo ever held within 
its limits.” 

Quickly, she laid her head down upon my 
bosom, and rolling her beautiful blue eyes 
into position, she said, in that sweet voice 
of hers, the melody of which has so often set 


my teeth on edge, Ask 


Then I kissed her ruby lips, and pressed 
her one-sided form to my wildly-throbbing, 
finely-developed snowy bosom. 

** Oh, my darling! ”’ I cried, “ this is too 
much. ” 

Now, Tompkins,” said Julia, don’t let 
out your emotions to any great extent: till 
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you find out what the paternal G. has to say 
about this proposal of yours. Let us go to 
him together. 

‘** Where is he—in the library ?”’ I asked, 
rising, and taking her hand in mine. 

Perhaps you never noticed in your reading 
that ‘‘the stern parent” is always in the 
library when wanted by his daughter’s lover? 
Well, he always is in works of fiction. 
But as this isn’t a work of fiction, you 
won’t be surprised to learn that Mr. Gigzjig 
didn’t hang around the library a great deal, 
and on this particular evening he was smok- 
ing his pipe on the piazza. 

We went out together, and [ told the old 
geutleman just what troubled me. ‘“ Mr. 
Gigzjig,”’ said I, ‘‘ I love your daughter, and 
your daughter loves me. We have con- 
cluded that we would like to get married, if 
you are willing. I believe I’m a gentleman 
of good moral character, and my credit is 
good at the grocery store. I think I can 
make your daughter happy, if you’ll only 
give mea chance to try. I can’t offer her 
just such a home as I would like to at pres- 
ent, but perhaps we shall be just as happy in 
a cottage as we could be in apalace. Ihave 
not much to offer, I know. ‘ My heart and 
lute,’ and a trifle of between forty and fifty 
millions of dollars ‘is all the store’ that I 
can conveniently bring at present, but.as the’ 
poet says, ‘poor and content is rich, and 
rich enough,’ and I am content, or at best, 
I should be, if I could but call this darling 
one-sided creature mine.” 

paused to breathe, and Mr. Gigzjig 
moved his pipe from his mouth. 

Tompkins,” said he, rather like yon, 
but you’ve got a rival in my affections, and 
the said rival has only this minute left me. 
He asked me for my daughter’s hand.” 

*¢ But you didn’t 

** No; I didn’t give him a decided answer. 
I told him if he would get into some respec- 
table business, then, if he could show me 
that he was able to support a wife, why, 
perhaps I’d let him have Julia.” 

And my rival’s name ?” 

‘Is Jagazz, familiarly. called Billy. But 
as he is only worth twenty millions, while 
you are worth forty, why, if Julia thinks she 
likes you well enough to marry him, why, 
jam me! if I stand between two loving 
hearts.” 

my fayther! cried Julia, “ canst thou 
doubt that I lovest him?” And she foldeé 
me in her brawny arms. 
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‘* Well, no, not after such a proof of your 
affection,” answered the old gentleman; and 
without any more ado he arose, and remark. 
ing confidentially, ‘‘ Bless you, my children,” 
went into the house, leaving Julia and me to 
bask in the light of each other’s smiles, and 
to snicker over our good fortune. 

Like the late John Q. Othello of Venice. 
(I saw him at the Boston Theatre the very 
night that he stabbed himself), I am ‘* one 
uot easily jealous,” and yet I must confess 
that I’ve always been somewhat jealous of 
William Henry Jagazz. I know Billy isn’t 
one-half so handsome as Iam. He hasn’t 
got my wavy midnight hair, nor my classical 
features. As for eyes—well, say what you 
will, a glass eye can’t compete for beauty 
with such a pair of soul-melting orbs as I 
wear. And then Billy’s eye has an infernal 
bad habit of rolling over and leaving nothing 
visible but the white, which plays the very 
deuce with his “‘ killing glances.”” Any well 
regulated mind can easily understand how it 
must destroy the effect of the most soul- 
thrilling glances to have one’s eye flop over! 
You have got to pop it out, and then pop it 
back again, and by that time your opportu- 
nity is lost. See how it is, don’t you? 

But women are strange creatures. They 


always marry just the men that you think 


they ought not to marry. I heard of a 
woman who married a man with only one 
leg, because, as she said, two-legged men 
were socommon. Now, wasn’t it quite as 
natural that my Julia should love Billy 
Jagazz because he had only one good eye ? 
‘Women are fond of variety, and I must con- 
fess that it is rather monotonous having so 
many two-eyed men around. Don’t you 
think so, gentle reader? | 

So you understand now, I hope, why I 
was jealous of William Henry. When I left 
Julia that night, after having gained the old 
gentleman’s consent to our union you would 
naturally suppose that I was happy; but I 
wasn’t. No, I thought of Bill, and I remem- 
bered that Mr. Gigzjag had said that he had 
an affection for him, and I remembered that 
Julia, although admitting that she loved me, 
had never said that she didn’t love Billy 
more. You may think that I had little 
cause for jealousy, so far, at least; but you 
don’t know women so well as I do. 

Yes, I passed a miserable night thinking of 
William, and I remained pretty comfortably 
miserable all the next day. It’s all very 
well for a woman to say that she loves you, 


but there is nothing satisfactory 1o me in 
such a declaration, unless the lady declares 
explicitly that she loves me better than she 
does any other man. This is a peculiarity 
of mine, although I assure you that I’m not 
naturally inclined to be jealous—oh, no! 

Loving Miss Gigzjig as I did, it was per- 
fectly natural that I should endeavor -to 
satisfy myself in regard to the exact state of 
her feelings for me. Consequently I called 
at her house the next evening, with a firm 
determination to have a perfect understand- 
ing with her. 

When I reached the house I found that 
Julia was out. ‘‘ Ha! out, eh? And per- 
haps at this very moment,” thought I; ‘* she 
is walking with William of the vitreous 
optic.” 

I turned away with a determination of 
seeking her through every street in Yang- 
tcheoo. As I walked down the path toward 
the gate, my eye fell upon a piece of white 
paper lying right in the path before me. I 
picked it up. Great-heavens! it was a letter, 
and—and could I believe my eyes? It was 
Julia’s handwriting! and it commenced Dear 
William! 

I read that letter. I don’t remember now 
that I was at all curious as to it contents, 
but I did get interested in it, I will admit. 
That you may understand just how interest- 
ing it was, I give you a copy of it. Here it 
is:— 

‘* DEAR WILLIAM,—If you love me, come 
to me at once. Come, ere it be toolate. It 
is as you feared. He loves'me. He has 
asked my hand in marriage, and father has 
given his consent to our union. Nothing is. 
left for us to do but to elope, for I can never, 
no, never be his bride. O William, my 
Billy! come to the arms of your owfi 
AMELIA.” 


I folded that letter carefully and put it in 
my pocket. Then I tore my hair. ’Pon 
honor, my dear reader, I don’t think I ever 
felt worse in all my life. If my memory” 
serves me, I think I was slightly profane 
upon this interesting occasion. I am pretty 
sure that I made some remaks about the fe- 
male sex in general, and Miss Julia Gigzjig 
in particular, that were not at all compli- 
mentary. 

Now I enjoy a little fun just as well as 
any man you ‘ever saw, that is generally 
speaking. But I don’t like any such, practi- 
cal jokes as it was evident Miss Gigzjig had _ 
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been playing upon me, in thus leading me to 
believe that her heart was all mine own. 
And why did she give William to under- 
stand in her letter that she was obliged to 
marry me if she remained in Yangtcheoo ? 
Why did she sign her name “ Amelia’ ? 
Why did she tell me, why did she tell her 
father, that she loved me when she didn’t ? 
That was what I wanted to know. Icouldn’t 
understand it at all. 

I shall go mad!’ I yelled; and I 
was somewhat mad already. 

Well, while I was tearing around there in 
the frontyard, groaning and grinding my 
teeth, who should appear but Julia? 

‘* The radiance of her beauty seemed 
To make the light through which she came.” 


But her beauty didn’t have any effect upon _ 


me now. No; I stood and glared at her. 

‘Tompkins, what aileth thee?’ she 
asked, in her birdlike voice. 

**Canst thou ask me, perjured one?” I 
inquired. 

Well, she thought she could, and she did, 
and she looked as innocent as a lamb the 
while. 

false and cruel creature!’ I cried, 
“*wouldst thou break my heart? Wouldst 
thou drive me to distraction? Go—go to 
thy William—go to your Billy. Let him 
clasp to his bosom his own Amelia.”’ 

“ His who ? ” F 

‘“‘His own Amelia,” I repeated; and I 
think she began to understand my meaning 
then partially. 

“Oh, you’ve found it out?” she cried, 
trying to throw herself into my arms. 

“¢ You are decidedly cool about it,” I re- 
marked, ‘Perhaps, Miss Gigzjig, you think 
there is no harm in thus trifling with a 
young gentleman’s affections. Perhaps you 
can go.on doing this thing with impunity; 
but no! you shall suffer for it! I'll strike 
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you through your Billy! I'll have his heart’s 
b—— no, I'll have his glass eye! ”’ 

That shot took effect, and she wilted. I 
thought that she snickered, but I may have 
been mistaken. I saw my advaptage, how- 
ever, and determined to follow it up; and so 
I drew from my pocket her letter, and 
flaunted it before her eyes. 

** Now do you know what I mean?” said 
I. ‘*Do you recognize this letter ?”’ 

She snatched it from my hand, and ther ~ 
burst out laughing. ‘‘O Tompkins! where 
did you find this? I’ve hunted for it all 
over the house.”’ 

‘*T dare say you have, Miss Gigzjig, and 
it’s a great pity that Billy couldn’t have 
found it instead of me.” 

*“ Billy? Why, Tompkins, you — 
think that?” 

She just folded me in her arms then, on 
kissed me fourteen times without stopping 
to breathe. ‘‘ Why, you foolish fellow, this 
is only a leaf from my great story entitled, 

‘ Kaura, or the Belle of Moscoe Hill.’ Didn’t 
you know that I was an authoress ?”’ 

An authoress ? ” 

Yes.” 

‘“‘ And you don’t love Billy?” 

‘No; I don’t love anybody but you.” 

‘*O Julia! come to these arms.” 

She came. Then we kissed. > 

‘‘And now, Tompkins, promise me one 
thing,”’ said Julia. 

Anything, darling.”’ 

‘* Promise me that you won’t take ty 
glass eye.” 

take anything but you, dearest,” 

I said. And I didn’t. ths 

I don’t think this is much of a story, dear 
reader. I know my wife could write a great 
deal better one; but then, she writes fiction, 
while I stick to facts. 


penoras the black arch of interlacing trees, 
Burns the red sunset, and a blue mist lies 
Cold on the darkening meadows, whence arise 

‘Faint dewy odors, as the evening breeze 

Sweeps o’er the sombre grasses of the leas, 

_ And in the gloom of leafy branches dies; 

_ Waking to being as the daylight flies 


| TWILIGHT. 


BY MARY GEOGHEGAN. 


An adumbration of dim memories. © 
Ah! the enchanted realms that used to be 
In the wide reaches of our childhood’s sky. 
Vague, lonely, far, immeasurably high, 
In the mysterious fields of Infancy, 
Beyond whose ultimate verge we could descry 
The brooding shadows of Infinity! ~ 
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NAN’S GRADUATING. 


- BY EUNICE BURGESS. 


AN, Nan, where are you?” echoed 
Aunt Lurinda’s voice through the 
still, old garden. 

Nan lifted her eyes from her book, and 
” gave utterance to a little impatient sigh, but 
only crept the further into her hiding-place 
amid the syringa bushes, and made no reply. 

‘“*Nan, I want you!” And the voice 
came nearer. 

‘*Oh, dear me!” said Nan to herself, 
rather pettishly. ‘‘I never shall have one 
moment’s peace until that dress is done. I 
suppose they want me to try it on again, 
now, and Miss Smith has done nothing but 
pin me up and nip me in all the morning.” 

coming, auntie,’ she called. And 
starting up she pushed back a troublesome 
weight of golden hair, which would keep 
falling down in spite of the large comb which 
was used to confine it, showing a pair of 
peach blossom cheeks, and two large hazel 
eyes which had grown wider and brighter 
than ever over the wonders and delights of 
the romance she had been reading. 

Tucking the book into her pocket she 
hastened along the path until, unluckily, she 
happened to espy a splendid cluster of 
roses hanging high over her head, and de- 
termined to have them at any cost. But 
never any rose trees since the world began 
had so many thorns as those whereon these 
blossomed, and once in the midst of them, 
Nan did not see her way clear to get out 
again. The roses were secured, and they 
were well worth a battle with the brambles, 
she thought, as she fastened them into her 
hair, while the envious bees swarmed about 
them, but how it would vex Aunt Lurinda 
who was alwaysinahurry. Soshe hastened 
to extricate herself from the thorns, which 
here had caught a stray tress of hair, and 
there a fold of her pink dress. But alas, she 
did not free herself without leaving bits of 
both these, the hair and the muslin, and on 
one cheek was a little red scratch from which 
the blood trickled. Then her hands were 
quite covered with unsightly red marks. 

‘* Now I shall be lovely at the exhibition 
in my white dress that grandma and Aunt 
Lurinda are intent on having so fine and be- 
coming! And I know why they wish me to 


be so charming, poor old souls! I almost 
wish that I had scratched myself worse on 
that account, scratches make one so ugly. 
A fine wife I should make the professor, 
who is old enough to be my grandfather 
and wise enough to be Solomon’s! ” 

With these thoughts making a mischiev- 
ous light in her eyes, she entered the house. 
There were voices in the drawing-room, and 


Nan concluded that they must have brought 


the wonderful dress down-stairs that she 


might array herself therein, and have a fal. 
did not think that there might be visitors, it _ 


view of her glory in the long mirror. 


was so seldom that any one came to call, ex- 
cepting, of late, the professor, and he usually 
made his appearance in the evening, just 
the most provoking habit of his. If he 
could only have chosen the afternoon, for in 
the evening Aunt Lurinda was always see- 
ing to things in the kitchen, looking out that 
Sally the maid didn’t leave sparks from her 
candle in the closets, and that Sally’s beau 
left precisely at nine o’clock, and that no 
coal was put on to the fire to be wasted while 
everybody was sleeping. Grandma was al- 
ways sure to fall asleep in her chair, in spite 
of all Nan’s saucy efforts to keep her awake, 
and then there was no one but Nan herself 
to entertain this wise gentleman, and Nan 
found it such stupid work that at last she 
had given up trying to do so. She spent 
her time on those occasions at her crochet 
work, and the professor his in looking at 
her. He seemed to find it entertaining 
enough; but Nan found it embarrassing. 

So without hesitating, she opened the 
drawing-room door. But with hesitation and 
confusion, for a moment she lingered on 
the threshold; for there she was, tattered 
dress, tangled hair, and scratches and all, 
before the stern haughty eyes of that miraele 
of stately propriety, the professor’s mother! 
The professor himself sat beside her, his 
face crimson as Nan’s own, and on the other 


side of the room, like images of.calm de- 


spair, sat grandma and Aunt Lurinda. _ 

Then the mischief grew in her eyes again, 
and she came forward, greeting the guests 
as coolly as if her toilet were of the most - 
proved style, 


s 
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‘“¢ Why, my dear, where have you been ? 
Your aunt called you long ago, as Mrs. Her- 
bert was so kind as to ask for you. I am 
sure you were not aware that your dress was 
torn so, and Nannette, your hair is down! ” 
grandma found voice to say, at last, though 
she hardly knew what she was saying. 

** Yes, [ know,” said Nan, unconcernedly; 
‘¢ it came down while I was in the graden, 
and I forgot to put it up again, and I tore 
my dress in a rose thicket.”’ 

Then came a dreadful silence. Grandma 
moved uneasily in her chair, Aunt Lurinda’s 
face was a study for a painter. Mrs. Her- 
bert looked half-amused, half-scornful. The 
professor looked distressed, till suddenly 
meeting Nan’s eyes that were fairly dancing 
with fun, for once in his life he burst into a 
loud, merry, boyish laugh, and Nan joined 
it, as soon as her surprise would let her. 
Then grandma, growing desperate, began to 
talk to Mrs. Herbert, and as it chanced hap- 
pened to light upon an interesting bit of 
gossip. Aunt Lurinda withdrew her disap- 
proving eyes from Nan, and listened to their 
conversation, and the professor drew his 
chair up nearer the torn pink muslin. How 
nice he seemed—talking quite like a young 
man! even nicer than seniors, who studied 
Greek under his tuition and practised flirta- 
tion, on the sly, with Nan, and all the pretty 
girls intown. She wondered what had come 
over him, began to be really ashamed of the 
sorry plight she was in, and lowered her eye- 
lids with blushes and confusion, looking 
rather grieved than ashamed, like a naughty 
child. The professor wondered what had 
come over her; he had never seen her in 
such a mood before; she had always been 
saucy whenever he dared to approach her, so 
he grew quite bold, and there was some- 
thing like tenderness in his tone. The sharp 
ears of his mother did not miss this; she 
dropped the thread of her discourse with 
grandma abruptly, and turning to Nan 
said :— 

‘*T suppose you are studying very hard for 
the exhibition, Miss Nannette ?”’ 

** No,” said Nan, curtly, changing won- 
derfully in tone and manner; “I don’t like 
studying.” 

‘* Indeed! but you must have studied a 
good deal, or you wouldn’t be graduating so 
young,”’ said the lady, smiling. 

*¢ Oh,” said Nan, ‘‘ I don’t know half I’ve 
been over. One can manage to seem very 
wise when one knows very little, you know.” 
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This to shock the professor, as well as his 
mother. 

Aunt Lurinda looked as she felt, judging 
by the way in which she expressed herself 
after their visitors had taken their leave— 
‘* as if she could have shaken the child with 
a good will.”’ Mrs. Herbert looked at her 
son, and her son looked troubled, and after 
a little while they rose togo. 

The moment the door closed after the 
callers Nan escaped to her room, for she 
knew that there was a scolding in store for 
her, and dreaded it. But though she es- 
caped it then it came in time. 

The professor was expected that evening, 
but he did not come. Aunt Lurinda had 
the drawing-room lighted up at an early 
hour, and grandma put on her stiffest black 
silk, and sat in state ready to receive him. 
Nan’s toilet was superintended by Aunt 
Lurinda, who insisted that her curls should 
be made into stiff and proper braids, and the 
wavy locks over her brow wet and plastered 
down, until the bright little head looked as 
if it had a covering of yellow silk. 

But alas, it was all for naught. Grandma 
took short naps, then awoke to look uneasily 
at the clock. Nan rubbed her dimpled 
knuckles into her eyes, and yawned dismally. 
But when it was nearly nine o’clock and 
still no ring at the door, she took heart, and 
coaxed Mop, the black kitten, into an un- 
usually boisterious gambol on the hearthrug. 

**T can’t wonder that the professor stays 
away,’ said Aunt Lurinda, with an annihi- 
lating look at Nan. ‘‘ It’s my opinion that 
he never will come again.” 

“Oh, how jolly it would be if he never 
should! I shouldn’t be obliged to have my 
hair tortured into such propriety, and sit up 
so prim and straight all the evening that my 
back would ache for a fortnight afterwards. 
Oh, I’m so tired of the professor!” said 
Nan, with grave earnestness. 

“You don’t know what you are saying, 
child,’’ said grandma, with as severe a tone 
as she could speak to her darling. ‘It 
would be as great good fortune as I ever 
hoped for you if the professor should ask 
your hand in marriage. He is a thoroughly 
good man in every respect, and then think 
of his position! You never seem to realize 
how poor we are, Nan. It has worried me 
night and day for a long time, to think what 
is going to become of you. We haven’t the 
means to keep any place in society, you 
know, and how forlorn it would be for you 
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to live shut up in this old house, year after 
year, as Lurinda and I have done.” 

‘“*T never saw such a child in my life,” 
piped in Aunt Lurinda; ‘ she takes pains to 
give the professor’s mother a bad opinion of 
her, and flirts with Will Faulkner in church, 
even, in prayer-time or any time, just be- 
cause she’s directly in range of the profes- 
sor’s eyes and wishes to shock him. I’ve 
seen him look at her so while she has been 
engaged in her wicked behavior.’’ 

‘* Well, if he had been attending to his 
prayers, as he ought to have done, he would 
not have known anything about it, auntie,”’ 
said Nan, saucily. 

‘*T rather think that you won’t feel quite 
so airy, miss, when you see what you have 
done. If the professor ever did think of 
marrying you he’s given up the idea by this 
time, you may be sure of that, though men 
are often fools enough to follow a pretty face 
when its owner leads them into no matter 
how many vexations and mortifications. 
But the professor’s mother has a great deal 
of influence over him, and she’ll never let 
him do that! ”’ 

‘* But why should any one imagine that 
the professor’s visits were to me especially ? 
I think it’s far more likely that you are the 
attraction, auntie. I’ve noticed many a 
time how disconsolate he looked when you 
haven’t appeared at all when he has spent 
the evening here.” 

“* Nannette,” said grandma, almost in 
tears, ‘ it really grieves me to have you be- 
have so.” 

‘“*Oh, you dear old lady!” said Nan, 
throwing her arms about her neck, and 
hugging her until she was nearly choked. 
‘* How can you have such ideas about my 
marrying the professor! In the first place, 
I don’t believe he has the least thought of 
asking me to marry him, and if he should 
do such a thing I should certainly say no. 
But grandma, darling, don’t think I am go- 
ing to stay here to be a burden to you. I 
shall teach! I can get a situation as gover- 
hess or—or 

Here her words ended in a sob. She be- 
gan to speak with a laugh, but she was 
weeping in good earnest now, and hurrying 
up-stairs crept dismally to bed and sobbed 
herself into dreamland. 

But the next day no word was spoken of 
the professor, and he nearly vanished out of 
her mind, for the day following was exhibi- 
tion day at Madame Dupre’s school, and 


Nan was to graduate. A great event it was 
in the quiet old town, second only to the 
college commencement. Everybody was 
sure to be there, from the college faculty 
and the faculty wives, the rustle of whose 
stiff black silk, even, was awful to the merry 
girl graduates, and whose spectacles gleamed 
dreadfully from every direction, on the look- 
out for some impropriety, to the public 
school children, who were in everybody’s 
way, and giggled audibly in the most affect- 
ing parts of the valedictory. 

Of course the students were always there. 
Freshmen, sophomores, seniors and all, 
were ready, in fresh kid gloves, to applaud 
the doings of the pretty girls. Nan had 
many admirers among these youths, but 
they were held in great contempt by Aunt 
Lurinda, who, if one should dare to set his 
luckless foot inside of their gateway, frowned 
him away from the front windows before he 
reached the door; and he would assume @& 
bewildered, uncertain look, pretending that 
he had lost his way, or made a mistake and 
entered the wrong gate, and pass out again. 
On one or two occasions there were those of 
rare boldness, who braved their way to the 
door and inquired for Miss Laselle; but Miss 
Lurinda, appearing in person, informed 
them, with severity in her tone, that Miss 
Laselle was engaged, and increased the as- 
perity of her frown, so that they never ven- 
tured to call a second time. 

Nan looked forward to the next day with 
mingled dread and delight. The dress 
promised to be a great success, and though 
she cared usually no more than a bird 
whether her plumage were gay and bright 
or otherwise, she began to inspect the dainty 
white flowers with a good deal of interest, 
and begged to be allowed to sew on it her- 
self. But this Aunt Lurinda would not 
hear of., 

‘*'You must be preparing for to-morrow, 
child,”’ said she. 

And Nan had no peace unless she were 
practising the song she was going to sing, or 
look over her essays, to see that all was 
right. 

It was as sunny a June day as ever dawned, 
and before nine o’clock the streets swarmed 
with white dresses, and the town was as gay 
as if everybody therein were going toa wed- 
ding. Nan came dancing down-stairs, as 
pretty as a pink in her dainty dress, but 
Aunt Lurinda wasn’t satisfied with the way 
she had done her hair, by any means. 
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* Tt looks as if it were falling down, Nan,” 
said she. ‘*‘ And, dear me! it isn’t half 
smooth enough—makes you look like a flya- 
way, as usual. You’d better let me arrange 
it.” 

“Oh, I guess it will do, auntie; but I do 
wish I had some other flowers. There’s 
nothing but poppies, and sweet Williams, 
and white lilies in the garden, now the roses 
are gone, and I can wear neither poppies 
nor sweet Williams in my hair, of course, 
and all this white makes one look like a 
bride. I don’t like it, though the lilies are 
beautiful. If I only had some roses! I saw 
such lovely ones in the professor’s garden 
yesterday—roses from the hothouse, in pots, 
you know; a very rare kind, pink as pink 
can be, with a sort of white sparkle over 
some of their petals that looks like frost.” 

Aunt Lurinda suggested a spray of gera- 
niums. There was some in a pot on the 
south piazza. 

Nan tripped away in search of it, singing 
a bit of an old Scotch song, ‘“‘ Oh, he’s my 
ain laddie, oh, he’s my ain ’”’—— 

The song stopped short, for at the corner 
of the house she almost ran into the profes- 
sor’s arms. He was coming round to the 
front door with a bouquet of the coveted 
roses in his hand, and blushed, as if he were 
indeed somebody’s ‘‘ own laddie,’’ at this 
unexpected greeting, though he was, as Nan 
declared, all of thirty-five years old. 

Nan was scarlet to the tips of her ears, 
but for all the world she could not help 
laughing, all the more because he did not 
seem at all in a laughing mood, but looked 
_ half vexed at her merriment. 

**Oh, those beautiful roses!’’ she found 
breath to say, at last. ‘‘ You don’t know 
how I coveted them when I saw them in 
your garden yesterday! They are just what 
I was wishing for at this moment; this white 
is so unbecoming.’’ 

The professor looked as if he didn’t think 
it very unbecoming. The clusters of pearly 
lily buds, drooping from the loose golden 
hair, looked like lily buds in a sunshiny 
mist, and the snowy folds of muslin floated 
about the light little figure in a most be- 
witching manner. 

*“Q Miss Nan,” he ventured to say, 
nothing could be lovelier than the lilies! ” 

But when the lilies were cast aside, and 
the velvety pink roses shone in their place, 
mone could say that they did not suit her 
better. Their hue just matched her cheeks, 
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and they peeped so prettily through the lace 
on her bosom, under the bright piquant 
little face! She was fairly radiant with the 
roses; she had only been fair and sweet with 
the lilies. The professor stared at her with 
a sort of wondering delight. 

‘“‘Oh dear,” said Nan, as two or three 
bright petals dropped on her shoulder, ‘‘ one 
of my roses is falling to pieces! I must 
have another one. Will you please give me 
the prettiest one, Professor Herbert? You 
see both my hands are engaged. All the 
roses will fall out, now I have unfastened 
them, if I don’t hold on to them.” 

The professor was delighted to serve her, 
of course, and was about to hand her the 
rose with a gallant bow, when, alas! his 
elbow came in eontact with the tall inkstand 
which careless Nan had left on the table, 
half buried in a heap of flowers, overturned 
it, and its contents in a fearful black stream 
poured over the skirt of her spotless white 
dress! The professor was perfectly aghast 
at the sight, but he had presence of mind 
enough to stop the flow with his handker- 
chief before it had gone very far; still the 
dress was rendered unwearable, for down to 
the middle of the front breadth there was 
one great unsightly black stain! 

Nan looked down upon it in dismay, aa 
great tears came into her eyes, but she did 
not speak. 

Aunt Lurinda showed strong signs of 
anger, and the professor felt that he was in 
danger of having his ears boxed. Grandma 
lamented in tones of mild distress, then 
scolded Nar for her carelessness in leaving 
the inkstand on the table. 

‘Oh, it was all my fault!’ said the pro- 
fessor, wiping the perspiration from his 
forehead. 

It was indeed a calamity! What was to 
be done? Here it was within half an hour 
of the time set for the opening exercises at 
school, and Nan with no dress to wear. 

‘Oh, well, never mind,” said Nan at last, 
laughing in spite of everything, the look on 
the professor’s face was so comical. ‘ I’ve 
got an old white dress, and I can wear that. 
It is clean, isn’t it, auntie?” 

“That won’t do at all, child,” said Aunt 
Lurinda, with emphasis. ‘ But if you only 
had some kind of a sash to wear with. 
this it would do nicely, as the stains are 
only in the middle of the skirt. Let me see 
—isn’t there anything you can wear over 
it?” 
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The professor brightened up a little, and 
looked as if he had an idea in his head. 
Then he abruptly took his leave, begging 
Miss Nan to wait until she heard from him. 
Nan looked bewildered; and when he was 
fairly out of sight and hearing, for once in 
her life Aunt Lurinda expressed herself dis- 
approvingly of the gentleman. 

‘“* There is no need of his being so awk- 
ward,” said she; “ but then, Nan was so 
careless she deserves to be kept at home 
to-day. Only think of the pains I have 
taken with that graduating dress! I was so 
anxious to have Nan look as well as the 
other girls, and now to have it ruined in this 
way is too much for human endurance! ” 

“What can be done?” said grandma, 
anxiously. ‘‘ What do you suppose the pro- 
fessor meant by asking Nan to wait until 
she heard from him ? ” 

‘*Oh, I suppose he didn’t know what he 
meant,” said Aunt Lurinda, tartly. ‘“‘ He 
doesn’t half the time; his wits are always 
wool-gathering. I can’t abide such peo- 
ple.” 

But it seems that the professor had some 
faint idea of what he meant, for while Nan 
was up-stairs, forlornly arraying herself in 
her old white dress—a dotted muslin, which 
she had nearly outgrown, and made in such 
an old-fashioned style—he appeared again, 
quite out of breath, and bearing a package 
in his hand, which he begged Aunt Lurinda 
to undo. 

“Will that do for Miss Nan to wear?” 
said he, anxiously, as, with her face full of 
surprise and delight, she held up a wide 
pink silk sash, with the daintiest fringe 
imaginable. 

“* Why, it looks just as if it were made for 
Nan!” said she, beaming upon the delighted 
professor. ‘* Where did you get it?” 

** Oh, that’s a secret,” he said, laughing. 

She flew up to Nan with it in high glee. 

“Oh, how beautiful—how lovely!” ex- 
claimed Nan. “The silk is just like the 
roses! It looks as if there were a frost over 
it, and it’s the selfsame shade, too. But 
how funny for the professor to bring such a 
thing! I sha’n’t wear it after all, auntie. I 
don’t like the idea of accepting such expen- 
sive presents from him.” 

Nonsense, child. He ruined your dress. 

- But I hadn’t an idea that he had sense 
enough to think of anything like this. I 


think he must have gone to his mother with 
his trouble.” 


Of course Nan did wear it; neither grand- 
ma nor Aunt Lurinda would listen at all to 
her remonstrances against it, and in an in- 
credibly short space of time she was arrayed 
in it, and was perfectly amazing. It covered 
every trace of the ink stains. 

**] don’t see why you should care so much 
what I wear now, since the professor saw 
me in my new dress, in all its freshness,” 
said Nan, laughing. 

She danced down-stairs to display herself 
to the professor, who was waiting impa- 
tiently in the drawing-room. Since they had 
enjoyed such a good laugh together he had 
lost much of his awkward stiffness, and she 
felt quite at home with him, talking to him 
almost as saucily as she did to her “‘ particu- 
lar’? Charlie Hapgood, a dashing young 
senior, who was almost as much in love with 
her as in fear and dread of Aunt Lurinda; 
and this morning the professor was in the 
seventh heaven. 

It was a gay and bright, though anxious, 
day for Madame Dupre’s pupils, and it was 
the opinion of almost every one that Nan 
was the fairest of the ‘sweet girl gradu- 
ates.” Then she sang so delightfully; not 
elaborate Italian songs, like what Netta 
Grayson, the president’s daughter, sang, but 
blithe, simple little airs, and she warbled 
them as a bobolink warbles when the day is 
just to his mind. How the seniors applauded 
and how happy grandma and Aunt Lurinda 
were in their darling’s success! To be sure, 
her essay wasn’t as flowery or as deep and 
full of wise mysteries as those of someof the 
other young ladies; but it was very prettily 
worded, and had a vein of good strong com- 
mon sense in it, and she read it charmingly. 
But in spite of everything, I am sorry to say, 
Nan was a little naughty that day; perhaps 
it was because her seat on the platform was 
directly in front of the professor and his 
mother, and that every time she looked that 
way she saw their eyes upon her. At any 
rate, she carried on quite a conspicuous flir- 
tation with Charlie Hapgood, who sat in the 
front row of seats, and the flirting of fans, 
handkerchiefs and bouquets made Aunt 
Lurinda nearly insane. If Mr. Hapgood 
could only have been under the influence of 
one of her looks fot a moment! But he did 
not turn round, of course, and unfortunately 
she sat behind him, and it was in vain that 
she tried to frighten Nan into desisting from 
the delightful pastime. She frowned, she 
threatened with terrible eyes, she shook her 
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head, she looked desperate, and came near 
forgetting herself so far as to give vent to 
her anger and distress in speech; but if Nan 
‘glanced at her at all, it was only with the 
most innocent, indifferent, unnoticing eyes, 
as if she imagined that her worthy relative 
was regarding her with mild complaisance. 
The professor’s mother, instead of looking 
‘so profoundly shocked this time, gave her 
son every now and then glances full of tri- 
‘umphant meaning. The professor, instead 
of looking stern and hard and reproachful, 
-as he had hitherto done when Nan commit- 
ted anything that had any savor of impro- 
priety, seemed not to notice it at all, but 
paid deep attention to the exercises, and 
clapped his hands, until Nan thought they 
must be sore, at bright Belle Archer’s com- 
position. She noticed this with a feeling of 
pique, and the flirtation on her part lost 
‘spirit. The little round rosy face grew al- 
most serious, and the mischievous eyes, 
though they grew deeper and brighter, were 
almost plaintive in their expression. She 
thought she was tired, and would not have 
owned for worlds, even to herself, that the 
professor had anything to do with her sud- 
den loss of spirits. What were the pro- 
fessor’s flirtations to her, or hers to the 
professor ? 
’ That evening there was a festival in honor 
of the graduates, a brilliant affair, held in 
ithe largest hall in town, and attended by 
young and old. Grandma concluded that 
she had had sufficient excitement for one 
day, and remained at home; but Aunt Lu- 
rinda was delighted to go as Nan’s chape- 


rone. The professor sent over a fresh supply - 


of roses, and a charming bouquet to Aunt 
Lurinda. But Nan declared that she would 
wear no more pink roses, if they were be- 
coming; she would wear no flowers at all. 
.* But you must, child,” said Aunt Lu- 
rinda, decisively. ‘‘ What would the pro- 
fessor think if youshould not? It would be 
very impolite, as he has taken the trouble to 
send them to you for this occasion.”’ ] 
‘*He may think what he pleases,” said 
Nan. ‘I shouldn’t have worn them in the 
morning if I had had any others, and they 
were so pretty. I found a bit of pink gera- 
nium in the garden just now, and if I wear 
anything of the kind I shal] wear that.” 
‘‘Nan,”’ said grandma, think you’d 
better remain at home if you are going to be- 
have so absurdly. The pink roses are pret- 
tier than anything you can wear, and since 


you wore them in the morning, why not wear 
them to-night?” 

Nan expressed herself as being perfectly 
willing to stay at home, but she was not 
willing to wear the roses. Why should they 
torment her so about it? Who wanted to 


wear the same thing twice?—a change was 


so desirable. And as for its making any 
difference to the professor whether she wore 
them or not, she was sure it would not. He 
only sent them because he thought she might 
not have any others, knowing that those she 
had worn must be withered by that time. 

Of course she carried the day, as usual, 
and instead of flowers wore a string of pearls 
in her golden hair, rare large pearls, the only 
jewels she possessed, and they were left to 
her by her dead mother. At her throat she 
fastened the cluster of pink jessamine with 
a few graceful leaves. 

‘*You look well enough, child,’’ sighed 
grandma, ‘‘ but the roses would have been 
lovely with the pearls.’ 

Nan had quite recovered her spirits, and 
never were there such sparkles in brown eyes 
as in hers, when she entered the brilliantly- 
lighted hall and heard the blithe music—they 
so seldom had a peep into such fairy scenes. 
Her little feet were aching to beat out the 
time to such bewitching strains, and Charlie 
Hapgood was all ready, in spite of Aunt 
Lurinda’s terrible look, to lead her into the 
dance; and before she had hardly time to 
look about her at all she was surrounded by 
admirers, who were eager to place their 
names on her card. It was delightful! The 
older people didn’t dance, of course; they 
only talked in groups, and looked on the 
whirling figures and listened to the thrilling 
music with a grave superior sort of smile, 
How stupid it was to be old, Nan thought, 
and she looked with pity on them, especially 
on the faculty wives, who were so solemn, 
and stately, and proper, though not one of 
them had gray hair, and one of them was 
quite youthful, in years at least, and had 
rosy cheeks, and a dimple dared to stay in 
her severe little chin—a frolicsome, audacious 
dimple, that looked as if it were making fun 
of the learned sayings that fell from the de- 
mure lips above it. But she didn’t dance any 
more than the rest, and wore black silk, and 
had a husband who was older than their pro- 
fessor, as Aunt Lurinda called him, and had 
a perfectly white head. Their professor 
ought to have a wife just like her, it would 
be so suitable. She was pretty, and no one 
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could say that he wasn’t fine looking, if he 
were so grave and stiff in his manners. How 
Nan did dislike such learned people, and 
what would she change places with one of 
the faculty wives for! 

The professor was one of the lookers-on. 
Nan caught a glimpse of him every now 
and then over her partner’s shoulder. He 
did not look so superior and absent-minded 
as the other professors did, but gazed after 
them with something like longing in his 
eyes, as if he would fain be in their midst 
himself. 

‘* What a pity he is so old!”’ she thought 
{the professor was only thirty-three years of 
age); ‘“‘he’s a good deal younger than the 
rest of the faculty, to be sure, but still he’s 
old. I suppose he is regretting his lost 
youth.” 

He didn’t seem to notice the absence of 
his roses in the make-up of her toliet at all; 
indeed, he scarcely ever glanced her way, 
and she had not spoken with him once dur- 
ing the whole evening. He was very polite 
to Aunt Lurinda, and talked a good deal 
with Belle Archer, who was very witty and 
bright in conversation. They seemed to 
enjoy each other’s society extremely, and it 
looked quite like a flirtation, Nan thought. 
She had never seen the professor so merry 
before; he seemed quite at his ease, and 
Belle’s cheek would flush sometimes and her 
eyes would sparkle with pleasure, as if she 
were listening to some happy compliment. 
But would the professor venture on anything 
of that kind? He certainly never had to her, 
though she had been in his society so 
much. 

She grew tired after a while, even of 
dancing, though she imagined that she 
should never be tired of that, and, escaping 
from the crowd, went and sat by herself in 
the shadow of a window curtain, in a little 
room opening out of the great hall. Belle 
Archer was dancing, and the professor was 
wandering aimlessly about in every direction, 
when he came, by chance, upon the silent 
little figure in its hiding-place; so he stopped 
to say a word or two, asked her how she was 
enjoying herself, praised the music and all 
that. Nan answered brightly, of course, 
and was very glad and smiling, but she 
never had any control over her eyes; they 
would tell the truth, and there was a plain- 
tive, weary look in them, when she lifted 
them to his, that made his own flush with 
something like triumph. 
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‘*T am not at all used to dissipation of this 
kind, you know, and I’m tired,” said Nan, 
as a sort of apology for her downcast looks, 
for she felt that she was looking so. 

He expressed due sympathy, then left her, 
somewhat abruptly, she thought. A mo- 
ment afterwards she saw him take Belle 
Archer, who had finished her dance, into the 
refreshment room. 

‘*T never in all my life saw him look so 
young and handsome before,” she said to 
herself. 

Charlie Hapgood came in search of her 
then, and, forgetting her weariness entirely, 
how she did flirt with him for the remainder 
of the evening! 

Aunt Lurinda was by no means in a good 
state of mind, and insisted on going home 
early. Nan made a few faint remonstrances 
against it, and Mr. Charlie Hapgood a good 
many strong ones, for none of the younger 
people had thought of taking their leave yet. 
But it was all to no avail. Nan was cap- 
tured and taken in triumph into the dress- 
ing-room. 

Mrs. Herbert, the professor’s mother, was 
there, engaged in conversation with a group 
of ladies. Nan gazed admiringly at her 
dress, which was very striking for an elderly 
lady yet in perfect taste. She evidently 
gave a good deal of attention todress. Nan 
could hardly decide what the material was, 
but it was black, spangled with tiny silvery 
stars, and was very thin and airy, like tulle. 
Then she wore a wonderful headdress over 
her slightly silvered curls, of delicate lace, 
and tulle, and flowers. She was standing 
-with her head in close proximity to the low 
gaslight which projected from the side of 
the wall, and Nan, who was waiting, with 
her shawl on her arm, for Aunt Lurinda to 
equip herself, wondered if it were quite safe 
to do so. Hardly had the thought passed 
through her mind when some one opened a 
door on the other side of the room, thereby 
causing a sudden draught of air, which 
caught up one of the airy tulle pendants of 
the headdress into the blaze, aud in an in- 
stant the whole thing was on fire. There 
was a shrill chorus of terrified feminine 
voices, and a rushing of feet that way and 
this, but all to no purpose. Mrs. Herbert 
herself was perfectly paralyzed and helpless 
with fright, but before one had time to think 
hardly Nan sprang to her rescue, and seizing 
the flaming headdress, succeeded in tearing 
it from her head before the blaze had reached ~ 
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her light inflammable garments. But alas 
for Nan! she not only burnt her hands fear- 
fully in the attempt, but the fire caught her 
thin muslin sleeve and ran with fearful ra- 
pidity up her arm. It was a dreadful mo- 
ment, but Nan could never remember any- 
thing of its terror afterwards. She only re- 
membered the exquisite sensation of safety 
and content which she experienced, in spite 
of her painful burns, when she knew that 
her peril was over, and she was standing, 
wrapped tightly in the thick folds of a wool- 
len shawl, and the professor’s arms close 
about her. She had been saved by him! 

“You are safe now, my own darling,” he 
whispered in her ear, and after that she took 
no heed of praise, or congratulations, or 
sympathy. She hardly realized that she was 
in pain. 

The professor did not find out until he 
was told by anxious friends that his own 
hands were burnt at all, though they were 
so fearfully injured that one of them, when 
it healed, was drawn quite out of shape; so 
much so that it hardly looked like a hand. 
Afterwards, though they both suffered much, 
there was sovereign balm for it all, and that 
was love. It was a long time before Nan 
was able to be about again, and then the 
blithe rosy little face had grown so thin and 
pale that you would hardly have known it; 
but it was sweeter than ever, every one 
said, and the slight scars remaining on her 
chin and throat hurt her looks hardly at all. 
- During the days of her convalescence a 
wedding was proposed by the professor, and 
he didn’t do it awkwardly or stiffly at all, but 


like a young man who was so much in love 
that he forgot everything else. So between 
laughter, and blushes, and tears, Nan con- 
sented to wear the orange blossoms:on that 
occasion, and everything was delightful, 
only that the professor was jealous of his 
mother, who had grown so fond of Nan that 
she monopolized too much of her society. 

When the year came round again, and 
there was another exhibition and festival 
given by Madame Dupre’s school, Nan was 
there, and at her husband’s desire wore a 
white dress with a pink silk sash, though 
she was not in the graduating class then. 
She had graduated into a faculty wife. But 
she danced, and neither spoke nor looked a 
bit wiser than she used to do,and jested 
very merrily with the seniors, who admire 
Mrs. Professor Herbert extremely. At 
home grandma and Aunt Lurinda were talk- 
ing happily over the events of a year ago. 

‘“*Who would have thought that every- 
thing would have ended so happily?” said 
grandma, with a deep sigh of satisfaction. 

‘¢ Well, I had a presentiment that that day 
was to be an eventful one, when the professor 
spilled the ink on Nan’s dress. Don’t you 
know I told you so?” said Aunt Lurinda, 
triumphantly. ‘‘ But who would have 
thought that the professor would ever 
have had sense enough to think of that 
sash? It seems that he had noticed it in 
the store window before, and thought it 
would just suit Nan. The professor’s a soft 
sort of a man, but he makes a good hus- 
band.” 


RONDEL. 


BY MENIE MURIEL DOWIE. 


HE came to me when Spring was in the land; 
I could not separate her from its flowers; 
She was inwoven with the budding hours 
When Summer’s dainty leafery is planned. 


We stood a day or two on Friendship’s strand, 
As rightly met as April sun and showers; 


She came to me when Spring was in the land; 
I could not separate her from its flowers. 


And though we go not hence linked hand in hand, 
Nor as a gentle friend my life she dowers, 
Lent-lilies will recall those rides of ours; 

I’ll say, when primroses their buds expand, 

‘She came to me when Spring was in the land.” 
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HULDAH. 


BY JOHN A. PETERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


GIRL, a slim thing of sixteen, with 
hands clasped, stood leaning against a 
giant bowlder jutting out from a shelving 
bank, watching the rolling waves of the 
great deep as they throbbed and beat tumult- 
uously against the cragged shore. A weird 
child she was; uncanny, the fishermen living 
along the shore called her. Small and 
straight-featured, with a dark face and great 
restless gray eyes that burned and flashed 
underneath their lengthy lashes of black; 
that were woefully passionate or calmly 
prayerful, just as the mood of their erratic 
ownerchanged. A small determined mouth, 
the lips thin and compressed, now apart and 
glowing, showing two rows of teeth even as 
seed-pearls. A broad monarchal brow, too 
high, perhaps, to realize a painter’s idea of 
beauty, but denoting intellect, if cultivated, 
of no common order. 

The shades of night were settling fast 
over the earth. Slowly in the west the sun 
was sinking to rest in golden splendor. Yet 
still Huldah Brown leaned against the pro- 
jecting bowlder, troubled with restless, am- 
bitious thoughts, such as girls of sixteen are 
rarely ever troubled with. But then, Hul- 
dah was dissimilar to any other child I know 
of; and even at that early age a longing to 
escape these quiet scenes and plunge into 
the very heart of the great city, in the midst 
of its turmoil and confusion, where change 
is the order of the day, and not this tedious 
monotony which she hated with her whole 
heart, possessed her. Nothing around her 
cared she for save the sea which was never 
quiet, which alone could still the cravings of 
her heart at times, and where she often 
came for rest, especially at twilight, and 
where she would lean as she did now against 
the mammoth. rock, or crouch down beside it, 
and lay her head upon it, sometimes sob- 
bing, sometimes quiet as the dead. 

‘‘Oh, to think,” she cried, beginning to 
pace the strand with quick, impetuous steps, 
‘* that I must pass my days here, must be 
tied down to this uneventful life, when my 
whole soul revolts at the thought. And Iso 
young—but sixteen! Mustitbe? O Heav- 


enly Father! ”’ raising her brown face aloft, 
‘if thou dost exist, I beg that thou wilt 
change my course of life; make it a more tu- 
multuous one. Relieve it, 1 pray thee, of 
this intense quiet which is killing me—driv- 
ing me mad! Anything, I beseech thee, but 
this deathly stillness! If not, I will rebel— 
will defy fate—and, in spite of the chains 
that hold me downward—spite of everything 
that tends to keep me from the world I wor- 
ship, I will yet plunge into it, though I 
make myself miserable by so doing; for I 
cannot—cannot bear it! I long for action— 
for power—for wealth—for everything that 
is denied me! Oh, poverty! thou greatest of 
curses heaped upon man, why didst thou not 
attack some one in my stead? Do so yet, I 
beg. Seize some one else in thy talon-like 
clutches. Discrown her, and enthrone me. 
Let her feel the gnawing pangs I have been 
forced to feel, and let me enjoy the luxuries 
that wealth alone can purchase for a while. 
What a change it would be for me and good 
patient grandfather! No more willow bas- 
kets to weave—no more hickory canes to 
fashion out and to carry and sell to the fine 
ladies and gentlemen who come and spend 
the summer season at H—— by the sea. 
How I envy them—the ladies, robed in silks, 
decked out with jewels that flash and strive 
to emulate the stars in brightness; their 
showy carriages drawn by splendid steeds; 
their beauty, and the adulation they receive; 
and, most of all, the access they have to 
books, I thirst for knowledge, pant for it! 
Why should I not be well educated? There 
is that within my ambitious heart which 
would make me rise, if I but had an oppor- 
tunity. I am possessed of a superior intel- 
lect, and ’tis too bad, altogether too bad, — 
that I’m doomed to such a life. I say ’tis 
not right. I can’t and won’t recognize a law 
that will shower one man with blessings and 
deprive another, even of the common neces- 
sities of life.” 

Unconsciously she had been uttering her 
words aloud, as she was in the habit of do- 
ing when alone in this secluded spot, where 
but few of the fashionables from the 
neighboring watering-place ever came. She 
checked her walk, and sat down beneath the 
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shadow of the rock, drawing the seant dress 
low over her bare feet, heeding nothing, see- 
ing nothing, not even the sea which dashed 
its white spray over her. And but a few 
feet from her, hidden from observation by 
the umbrageous branches of a low tree, 
seated on an old moss-covered stump, was a 
man scanning her every movement, studying 
her with eyes afire with eagerness—with the 
most decided interest—himself a curious 
study. He was a man of thirty, perhaps 
older, as it was hard to determine his age by 
his looks. A great massive form, which 
many a man might envy for its grace and 
strength; a swarthy face illumined by pierc- 
ing black eyes, in whose fathomless depths 
dwelt a gleam of evil, with tangled brows 
meeting above; a grand dark brow, unfur- 
rowed by awrinkle. A face of strength, of 
beauty, where good and bad blended insep- 
arably—such a face as Lucifer might have 
owned before he became entirely hardened 
in his sin. Nota happy face, anything but 
that, but one that would attract you as a 
volcano about to burst might a precipice 
preparing to tumble, a Titan oak ready to 
topple over when the last telling blow upon 
it is struck. His mouth was nearly hidden 
by a moustache black as Erebus—a sneering, 
cynical mouth, whose lips rarely ever parted 
in a smile, but when they did it transformed 
his whole countenance wonderfully. 

Below, the water babbled, cried and 
shrieked aloud as if it were mocking the 
wretched girl whose aspirations could never 
be realized; above, in the whispering trees 
that trailed like an arch over the man’s head, 
the birds flitted in and out like thoughts that 
come and go in contented hearts; and away 
in the distance Phebus was slowly sinking 
to rest, glorifying the earth radiantly ere he 
disappeared. The scene maddened the man 
whose eyes had roved from the girl’s power- 
ful face—the thundering water, the sinking 
sun and the caroling birds, and his features 
writhed as he sat there. 

“Ah, that water,’? he said, “it sounds 
like the voices of demons, like one jeering 
within me, ever inhabiting my breast. It 
brings up recollections in my youth that I 
would fain forget, but which I cannot, can- 
not; down to the grave will they go with me. 
Ah, my life! what a miserable failure it has 
been; how 1 am shackled down by—just as 
yonder girl is by poverty! Poor unsatisfied 
thing, how I pity her! for with her insatia- 
ble cravings is she not akin to me? Can I 
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not alter the fate she believes she’s destined 
to? Lift her from the slough of despair— 
from hated poverty—to the position she 
prays for? How vehement and ambitious 
she is, and how her eyes blaze—for all the 
world likeleaping flames. A bizarre, over- 
bearing child with a touch of cruelty, a tinge 
of atheism about her, also a nature as rest- 
less as the moaning sea. And yet I pity 
her, for unless she is delivered from the 
poverty she scorns—unless she has some- 
thing to occupy her mind besides weaving 
willow withes in baskets, her life is a com- 
plete wreck. She has a taste for literature, 
too, judging from her bitter sayings, and her 
colorless brow, which a potentate might 
envy. If only that obstacle were removed 
from my path I would—but pshaw! why 
dream of what’s impossible? I believe I’ll 
accost yonder Naiad, though, if only to see 
her eyes scintillate and arouse the scoffing - 
imp within her. ’Pon my soul, I’m really 
interested in this girl who weaves baskets 
and longs for power.” , 

He suited the action to his words and 
walked toward her with rapid strides. She 
saw him not. With hands locked over her 
knees, with a world of misery looking out of 
her great gray eyes, she sat still as a statue 
hewn from stone, her black locks falling 
over her brown frayed-out robe, her feet 
peeping out brown and bare underneath. 

“ Little girl! ” 

The deep, muscial, yet sarcastic voice fell 
upon her hearing; she started, glanced up, 
and beheld the man before her. She rose to 
her feet. ‘‘ Well?’’? The monosyllable was 
jerked from her lips as she stared him in the 
face, anameless fear centering at her heart 
as she felt rather than saw the magnificent 
eyes riveted upon her. In that one moment 
she recognized the man who was to prove 
her bane or blessing henceforth. She did 
not stop to argue how foolish and senseless 
the idea. She only knew that the something 
stealing over her, intangible as a shadow, 
uncomfortable as a presentiment, and horri- 
ble as a nightmare, was true; that he, and 
no other, was the person who would elevate 
her to the seat of honor she craved. What- 
ever sent the thought there she could not 
tell; she was mad to place confidence in it, 
yet she did. It might be the fabulous le- 
gends, the strange superstitious tales her 
grandfather oft repeated to her at nightfall, 
when the wind shook their tiny cabin and 
the snow fell and drifted around it; she 
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could not tell; she knew if it were not true 
she had no desire to burden the earth longer 
—that she had far rather be buried beneath 
the moaning waves. Down drooped the 
lashes over her eyes, veiling them from 
view; tighter locked themselves together the 
symmetrical brown hands as she waited 
what she felt was coming. 

‘¢ Resume your seat, child,’”’ he said, with 
a gesture; “‘I have much to say to you. 
You are not afraid of me?” as she obeyed 
his mandate, but smiled, wearily. 

Uncanny mortal,’ he began, playfully, 
+‘ art thou of the earth, earthy ? or art thou 
a mermaid dwelling in a cool coral-lined 
cave below those waters, only come ashore 
to comb out these elfish locks of yours and 
get a breath of fresh air? My! your robe is 
saturated with brine, and some alga is ad- 
hering to it.” 

‘** Do talk sense, or go away,”’ the girl re- 


. torted, a bitimpatiently. ‘‘ You are making 


fun of me, and I won’t have it. The sea 
splashed its drops over my dress, and the 
seaweed I gathered myself.” 

‘“‘Indeed!” Aside: ‘‘ The little despot!’’ 
Then to her: ‘ Your explanation is satis- 
factory, Child of the Sea. You have a 
name, I suppose ?”’ 

No answer. 

And it is”—— 

‘* Huldah, if you will have it. 
away, and don’t bother me.” 

‘¢ Huldah,” and to the listening girl his 
voice was sweet as pattering raindrops, 
‘‘listen tome. I have been eavesdropping. 
I overheard, gratuitously, your monologue 
upon blasphemy.”’ 

‘“¢ You did?” she said, without a trace of 
anger; ‘* you must have been agreeably en- 
tertained.”’ 

**T was, child, for I recognize in you a 
kindred spirit. As in me, good and bad 
struggle and war in your soul like enemies, 
and, as in me, the bad asserts it supremacy 
and is paramount. You are so constituted 
that you can no more subdue your unsatis- 
fied longings than the traveler on the heated 
desert his insatiable thirst. Ido not blame 
you. And so,” he queried, ‘‘ you are tired 
of this life of stagnation, and wish a 
change?” : 

‘* Wishachange!’’ She turned her brown 
face upon him, passion leaping in her eyes. 
‘“*God alone knows how much I wish it. 
Rather than end my days here, I would 
throw mygelf into yonder mighty deep, and 
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allow the billows to chant a requiem over 
my departed soul. Listen to them now; 
they roar as if in quest of prey.”’ 

She beat a tattoo upon the ground with 
her foot, and still Maro Remington leisurely 
surveyed her. ‘‘ Heavens! ’’ he murmured, 
“*T could love this girl, if—but a truce to 
such nonsense! Why, she is a homely, un- 
formed thing, with a nature wild as the 
lion’s of the forest, the tiger’s of the jungle. 
Still, I cannot be mistaken; she has in her 
the material for a magnificent woman, and 
will yet be heard of in the great world she 
would fain plunge into. Huldah!” he cried. 

‘* Yes,”? her eyes never raised to his; off 
to the sea were they again wandering, yet 
every nerve was on the qui vive for what was 
coming, coolly as she appeared to receive 
the intelligence. 

‘** 1’m about to make a proposition to you, 
so strange that it will carry you back to the 
dark ages—about to give you the means to 
lift you from poverty to wealth. Ali I shall 
require in payment is a single promise, that 
you’ll give me what I may exact from your 
hands when the proper time arrives, which 
I give you my word shall not be until you 
are fully prepared for it. Will you do it?” 

‘* What is it, may I ask?” Eager was 
her tone, devouring was the surprise she 
felt. 

‘“‘ That I cannot tell you. It must be kept 
a secret till the right time comes for its dis- 
closure. You can make the promise or not, 
just as you choose. If you make it, how- 
ever, you must keep it to the letter; will 
you?”’ 

‘*Huldah Brown never perjures herself, 
sir; she knows what it is to break her word,”’ 
and a smile of scorn crept across the thin 
lips. ‘‘ Yes, I'll make the promise, and 
keep it,” she added, recklessly, “‘ no matter 
what it may prove to be, if you will but pro- 
vide a way for me to escape from my present 
surroundings, which I detest. Oh, words 
are too tame to tell how much! Can you do 
it? Are you rich?” ‘ 

He laughed sardonically. ‘ Ay, Huldah, 
I have more of the root of evil than I know 
what to do with, which is a strange thing to 
assert in this grasping, avaricious world, 
where money is the idol men and women 
bow down and worship, and cannot get 
enough of. Iam amillionaire.”” He spoke 
bitterly, scoffingly. 

The great eyes of the madien opened 
wide. ‘‘ How happy you must be,” she said. 
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‘¢* Happy!’ Ifa creature upon earth re- 
alizes what it is to be miserable, I’m that 
person. My life is one perpetual torment— 
a desert without an oasis.” 

‘¢T am sorry for you, sir.” And Huldah 
laid her wee brown hand in sympathy upon 
his giant white one resting on the rock. Its 
dainty touch sent an odd thrill of delight 
electric-like through the man’s entire being. 
Like one intoxicated he bent above her, his 
swarthy face alive with passion, his bearded 
mouth quivering, the brilliance of his eyes 
so dazzling that the untamed thing before 
him for the first time in her life was afraid, 
and she buried her face in the one hand at 
her disposal; the other he was crushing un- 
wittingly in his. The idea he had formed 
became a settled one. 

‘* Huldah,”’ he asked, ‘‘ have you any liv- 
ing relative beside your grandfather ? ”’ 

“* None that I know of, sir. Grandfather 
and I are all alone in the world.”’ 

“Good! I’m glad there are no incum- 
brances. Now listen. I have an aunt, an 
aged spinster, residing in New York, who 
depends upon me somewhat for her liveli- 
hood. She lives in grand style,.is a highly 
cultivated woman, and will do anything in 
her power to please her graceless nephew— 
meaning myself, of course. I shall send you 
and your grandfather there, providing we 
can gain his consent to your plan. If he’ll 
not be dependent upon me, I’ll contrive 
something whereby he can obtain his living. 
For five years I shall not look upon your 
face; shall not inquire even in the most in- 
direct manner concerning you; to me you 
shall be as one dead in all that while. But 
in the meantime you must be improving 
yourself, studying with might and main, so 
that when I return from foreign lands, 
whither I’m going, you’ll be in every sense 
of the word an educated woman. Already 
you are far more intelligent than the ma- 
jority of girls of your age; your speech is 
grammatical, and devoid of the provincial- 
isms of the neighborhood. How’s that, 
child?” 

** Because I am not akin to the people 
here. My grandfather is a gentleman, was 
recognized by the world as such years and 
years ago. He was rich at that time, but 
became involved in speculations which 
turned out disastrously; and when all his 
wealth was swept from him he removed to 
this quiet place with me—my parents being 
dead—where he has lived the life of a recluse 


since. We make baskets, and I sell them, 
so we do not starve. During the winter, 
when blockaded with snow, grandfather gets 
out his precious books, of which he has a 
store, and superintends my education, for 
he’s determined I shall not grow up an 
ignoramus. I can speak French and Ger- 
man quite fluently; at least the visitors of 
H—— tell me so when I carry them baskets 
and am obliged to speak in those tongues; 
have some knowledge of Latin, and grand- 
father has compelled me to pour over musty 
‘old encyclopedias and histories, so I have 
amassed some, if not much, useful knowl- 
edge. But withal,” bitterness creeping in 
her voice, ‘‘ I am as ignorant of the ways of 
the world as a very babe.”’ ; 

Riotous feelings were now raging within 
and making a Pandemonium of her young 
bosom. How dissatisfied she was with her 
present condition! 

** Huldah,”’ and the wee hand fluttering in 
his grasp was crushed more tightly, yet she 
felt not the pain, so absorbed was she in 
what he was saying, ‘‘ I can imagine some- 
what your feelings; waters of Marah are con- 
tinually overwhelming your soul. But from 
this time your life shall be metamorphosed. 
Bury your wicked seditious thoughts so deep 
they can never be resuscitated. I, your 
guardian, don’t fancy a scoffing girl for my 
ward. And now afew remarks further be- 
fore we go and see grandfather, and put the 
premeditated plan in the way of accomplish- 
ment. While I am absent I don’t want you 
converted into a thoroughly fashionable 
woman; rather than that I should prefer you 
to be a trifle outre in appearance, as you are 
now. Above all things, don’t neglect your 
health. Take good long morning walks as a 
matter of hygiene, and grow up with a 
strong unbroken constitution, for no woman 
can be correctly termed handsome, Huldah, 
unless endowed with perfect health; and your 
features are undeniably plain.” 

** And yet, sir, I prophesy when you re- 


turn I shall be an attractive, fascinating: 


woman. I covet beauty so much it cannot 
be denied me. Oh, I am sure I shall be 
beautiful! ”’ 

She spoke confidently, as some prophetess 
of old might have spoken—not proudly, 
but triumphantly, with a feeling of elation 
in her tone, inspiring him who heard it 
with an implicit faith in her prediction. 

‘Well, I hope so, child, for your sake. 
Now perhaps we had better hasten to your 
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grandfather’s cabin, and have the business 
transacted at once. Butsay, Huldah, a word. 
Until the five years come around I shall not 
anger you with my presence, as I stated be- 
fore, but just five years from to-night— 
mark well the time— at eight o’clock, if alive 
and well, though an insurrection of the ele- 
ments be going on around me, though wind 
and rain, thunder and lightning struggle to- 
gether, and make night hideous, I will be 
with you. Will you come?” 

**T will. If not in body, then in spirit, 
Some manifestation of my presence will be 
with you.” 

**T believe you, Huldah. Now will you 
kiss 

** No, sir.” 

‘* Nor shake hands with me?” 

Yes—if you desire it.” 

He did, evidently, for he wrung the hand 
she extended until she cried out for very 
pain; then releasing it, they wended their 
way to the cabin. Nestling lazily under- 
neath a panoply of trees, it stood. The 
door was open, and through it they beheld 
a man sitting on a heap of willow branches, 
with withes in his hand. They accosted 
him. He answered not; he was dead. 
While Huldah and the dark-browed man 
were entering into a compact of good or evil, 
his soul had escaped from its frail tenement 
and winged its way to the beautiful realms 
of light above. Forgotten now were all 
Huldah’s wicked dreams and aspirations. 
With a wail that rang through the cabin 
and resounded over the hills, the girl flung 
herself down by the dead. Useless those 
sobs, those maddening kisses; never again 
would his eyes smile upon her in life—never 
his pale lips unclose to address her. Poor 
ambitious Huldah! 


CHAPTER II. 


HE five years have passed—gone with 
preceding ones to be annexed to the an- 

nals of history. In the thatched cabin, nest- 
ling sleepily like a witch’s abode in the depths 
of a forest, where the roar of the sea could be 
plainly heard, knelt a woman—the child, 
who, five years ago, had entered into that 
queer compact with Maro Remington. It 
was the day to witness the consummation of, 
her rash promise. Already daylight was 
fast verging into dusk. Now and anon 
came to Huldah’s ears the hoot of an owl; 


only a short time was allotted to her. She 
knelt before the open window with a face 
growing colder and whiter with every pass- 
ing moment. Now, as the time was approx- 
imating so swiftly, she began to realize . 
what a foolish thing she had done—sworn to 

fulfill whatever this man, who was a perfect 

Shylock for aught she knew, should exact of 

her. She laughed a horrible blood-curdling 

laugh; she believed for the moment she was 

going mad. Up from the floor she started, 

unable to remain longer in that quiescent 
condition. Insupportable thoughts were 

crowding fast upon her; her head was throb- 

bing with direst pain. To and fro she paced, 

her scarlet shawl slipping from her magnifi- 

cently rounded waist, and trailing like a ser- © 
pent of flame adown her dress of black. 
Her head ached defiantly, a cruel gleam in 
her big gray eyes. Grandly beautiful she 
was in a peculiar style all her own, and fan- 
tastically had she arrayed herself for the 
occasion when she was to sacrifice, good 
God! what! A proud dark face, pallid even 
to ghastliness, save where a line of vivid 
crimson dashed athwart the clear-cut lips; 
gray eyes, now calm in their expression as a 
mountain tarn, anon cruel and fierce, all 
splendid as the flames that leap forth from 
an incendiary’s fire; a brow so cabalistically 
traced over with a power that a conqueror 
could not have sneered at it, crowned with a 
coronal of dusk braids, more oppressive still 
than those belonging to the girl five years 
ago, looped up, falling down, escaping in 
tresses all about her as if striving to be re- 
leased from their fashionable thraldom. 
They really seemed too heavy for the small, 
regally turned head they graced. A tall 
form, willowy yet commanding, draped with 
black grenadine; barbaric awkward loops of 
gold swung in her shell-like ears; in the 
night braids of hair, glowing with the splen- 
dor of stars as she moved, were precious 
stones; and at her throat blazed a carbuncle. 
Her movements were as easy and graceful 
as the untamed leopardess of the forest. 
Indeed, she put you in mind of that beauti- 
ful beast now, ready to spring upon and tear 
into pieces an enemy she feared—if she but 
had the opportunity. She is the kind of a 
woman men lose their reason and imperil 
their lives for—a woman who, in bower or 
hall, church or mart, must have drawn all 
men’s eyes upon her. Noble, with much of 
wickedness in her yet. Such is the ward of 
Remington, who is to meet him to-night to 
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fulfill her word. For five years he has not 
been out of her thoughts. What will he 
require of her—something impossible or—— 
She could not proceed; the thought was too 
- horrible to entertain. 

‘“*But I deserve to be punished,’”’ she 
cried, ‘for I have entered into a compact 
such as no sane woman should. Well, Ill 
keep my word inviolable, for guilty as I am, 
foolish as I have been, Huldah Brown is 
still noble enough to.regard it in the same 
light as the Medes and Persians of old did 
their laws. And why should I complain? 
My ambition has brought this upon myself. 
But oh, to be the slave of a man! to be 
obliged to perform his bidding, no matter 
what! Oh, what will he exact of me—of me 
who for the past two years have been the 
leader of the fashionable world, to whom 
savans have bent the knee, upon whom grave 
metaphysicians have smiled and bestowed 
much praise? Ah, me! ’tis very hard; but 
1 acknowledge ’tis just. My belledom is 
gone, my palmy days are over, 1 fear. I 
may be discrowned, I may be—— But no, 
1’ll not pursue the theme. Honor and fame 
are now mine, but to-night they may be 
swept from me. I am called the rising star 
among the shining constellations of artists; 
my paintings are awarded a conspicuous 
place in the galaxy of art, and I am proud of 
the honor conferred upon me. To-night I 
may be stripped of all. Well, every mo- 
ment the time is drawing nearer, and I’m 
anxious for it tocome. Already the signals, 
the screams of nocturnal birds, the hoots of 
owls are heard, and I am arrayed as some 
Egyptian princess to receive my doom. 
What will it be? Oh, what will it be?” 

Than Huldah Brown a prouder woman 
never lived, and galling it was to her to 
know that she was obliged to obey her 
master’s behest, no matter what he solicited 
of her. For two years she had been tread- 
ing the path that leads to fame—placing on 
canvas all that pleased her capricious fancy, 
and she had attained not only distinction 
but wealth. Still she was miserable. The 
obligation she was under to Remington 
gnawed at her heart as the vulture on the 
liver of Prometheus. Her home was still 
with Miss Griffin, Remington’s aunt, who 
was much attached to the gifted artist, but 
only on condition that she would accept 


every year a certain sum of money, now 


that she was in a way of earning it, to cover 
her expenses while an inmate of her house, 
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which the lady unwillingly agreed to. Va- 
rious and conflicting were her opinions con- 
cerning Maro Remington. Now she looked 
upon him in the light of a satyr; anon she 
regarded him as the benefactor to whom the 
owed the enviable position she had won. 

Faster fell the shadows; oftener was the 
scream of bird, the hoot of owl repeated, 
and Huldah prepared to set out for the 
trysting-place by the sea. As she opened 
the door to go out, a fierce blast assailed her;. 
trees shook by it. As she stepped out she 
noticed a myriad of rebellious clouds lying 
low in the heavens, and the world was as 
dark as it was before it was created. No 
moon, no star—not a light to guide her on 
her way. Superstitious, Huldah regarded 
this as being ominous to her; God was visit- 
ing his wrath upon her for the crime she 
had been guilty of. But she turned not back. 
“Though the rain came from heaven in @ 
flood, and I knew I was never going to reach 
my destination, still would I proceed,” she 
muttered. So steadily on she went, firm, 
unfaltering as Mary Queen of Scots, when 
she ascended the scaffold to meet her death. 
Acquainted with the path, her footstep was. 
sure; no stumbling, no deviating from it. 
Fiercer blew the wind; above it she heard 
the tumultuous roaring of the raging sea;. 
a crash of thunder and glimmer of lightning, 
and down came the rain. The woman kept. 
her usual pace, however, never slackening, 
never increasing; each step was as if meas- 
ured, so near alike were they. 

‘“*He said he would be there; if not in 

body, then in spirit. Will he?” Imbued 
with a tinge of German mysticism, she al- 
most expected to see something not mortal 
rise up and confront her as she neared the 
rock—an Egyptian’s death head, for aught 
she knew. But no such awful sight greeted 
her view. Instead, a man, uplifted and 
great, came from under the shadow of the 
rock to meet her, pulling her under its 
ledge. 
* * You have come,” he said, ‘“‘as you 
promised. I too am here, in body and flesh 
—a substantial, terrestrial being as you per- 
ceive, with nothing of the celestial about 
me. Did you expect me?” 

*“*T did, sir. That you should fail to keep 
your appointment with me at this place was 
something too good and mythical for me to 
entertain for a moment.” 

‘‘Indeed! But why, thoughtless mortal, 
come you unprotected against the elements ? 
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You are drenched to the very skin. Let me 
envelop you in this.” 

He was about to fold about her his heavy 
traveling shawl, but she stepped baek with 
an air of hauteur, the lightning showing 
him a scornful face, white as if carved from 
marble. 

‘* One would judge by your conduct I was 
freezing. I am hardy, sir, and as accus- 
tomed to the cold as a hyperborean. If 
there be any truth in the metempsychosis of 
the Orient, I must have been a polar bear in 
the animal stage of my existence.”’ 

‘*A beautiful pantheress, rather,’ he 
sneered. ‘ But we will not argue the point 
at present, Miss Brown. You cannot stand 
out here in the storm, crouching under this 
cavernous rock for shelter, for the rain 
drops obliquely downward, and you will be 
saturated. I noticed a mere apology for a 
hut squatted a few rods from here, unten- 
anted save by owls and creeping things—a 
hut occupied probably at no distant day by 
some miserable family, where we can ina 
measure be shielded from the wrath of the 
tempest. We will seek it.” 

He hurried her forward as he spoke, hold- 
ing an umbrella he had brought with him 
over her head, the other hand grasping a 


lantern which as yet he had not lighted. 
Into the door of the low-browed hut they 


passed, he stooping in order todoso. One 
room with a hard-beaten floor of earth, lit- 
tered over with hemlock branches; a broken 
window, through which beat the rain; and 
in one dim corner, where beetles and long- 
legged insects struggled for life, was a 
rickety old settle, the only piece of furniture 
to be seen. A match had been struck by 
Remington, and a little ball of fire was now 
glowing in the darkness, chasing away the 
shadows and attracting numerous winged 
things. He motioned Huldah toa seat on 
the settle, but she declined it with a gesture 
indicative of contempt. 

Very well,’”’ he said quietly; should 
prefer you to stand. I want to see your 
face, and as the light is insufficient to pene- 
trate this baffling darkness, I will, with your 
permission, hold up the lantern and look 
upon it. Have you gained any beauty in 
the years that are passed? Do you come up 
to your expectation ?”’ 

**I do. I am more beantiful than any 
woman I know of.”’ 

His insouciant manner provoked her be- 
yond endurance, and in turn she wanted to 
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provoke him, and render him disgusted with 
her. He penetrated her ruse de guerre, and 
smiled inscrutably as he held up the lantern 
before her mobile face and carefully scruti- 
nized its every lineament, while the storm 
raged about them, while the rain fell and 
beat upon the cabin, while the lightning 
flashed in blinding sheets of brilliancy across 
the ink-black sky, converting night into day, 
and making the multitudinous leaves on the 
trees quiver and shake, and look as if tipped 
with flame; while the sea roared, while 
around them tore the wind as though gone 
mad, and the thunder boomed like the ex- 
plosion of cannons. With his right hand 
steadying aloft the lantern, Maro Remington 
studied the girl’s bizarre face till her loveli- 
ness well nigh intoxicated him. Never had 
he gazed upon such a face. He drew hard 
his breath. . 

‘You are right, Huldah; no mortal wom- 
an’s face can equal yours. ’Tis glorious!” 

**'Yes, yes,” she said, somewhat impa- 
tiently, I know all that. But tell me,Shy- | 
lock, why I’m summoned here to-night? 
What will you have of me? Tell me, tell 
me quick; I’m burning with impatience.” 

‘** Yet for years you have waited seemingly 
patiently enough. Can you not allay your 
feverish impatience a few moments, Miss 
Brown? Whatever my mandate is you are 
bound to obey, remember.”’ 

Yes,”’ she replied, inexpressible bitter- 
ness rippling through her voice, ‘‘ I under- 
stand but too well. As a slave obeys his 
cruel master, so must I obey you; I am to 
be perfectly passive in your hands. Is it 
not so?” 

He laughed until his massive frame shook. 
‘*Now return the compliment, pray, and 
study my face even as I have studied yours; 
see what you think of me. I suppose you 
regard me in the light of a monstrosity ? ” 

Burning with anger, white with rage, with 
flames leaping from her eyes, yet essaying 
to mask her true feeling and not let him 
guess how he provoked her, she did study 
his face, far different from the face she had 
once seen; while unconcernedly he stood 
before her, his colossal form drawn up to its 
mightiest height, the bearded lips parted in 
a smile that transfigured his swarthy face, 
the gleam of evil disappeared from his fath- 
omless eyes. Fascinating the woman found 
it. Breathlessly she studied it, as one might 
some glorious landscape, or some picture 
drawn by amaster-hand. She forgot herself 
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contemplating it. Fast throbbed her pulse, 
for she loved this man—she recognized the 
power he wielded over her. Now she was 
conscious that he had been the incentive 
which spurred her on to fame; that to con- 
vince him she was not moulded from ordi- 
nary clay she had determined to make herself 
a name in the world—had made it. But 
when did her love for him commence? 
Now, while peering in his face beneath the 
branch-roofed hut, or years ago down beside 


the rocks? A woman of the world, she © 


controlled herself, and said, icily enough:— 

Notat all, sir. Au contraire, you appear 
to me simply what you are, a presumptu- 
ously self-reliant, pre-eminently handsome, 
unprincipled man, a villain a truer woman 
might correctly term you.” 

‘*The dickens! What authority have you 
for applying that infamous epithet to me, 
Miss Brown? Why am [ a villain?” 

** Otherwise you would not have taken a 
mere child at her word, and bound her by a 
promise she would loath to fulfill. What is 
it? Oh, whatisit? I can’tand won’t wait 
longer! I must hear it now! What do you 
require of me?” 

She was kneeling supplicatingly at his 
feet, white hands and whiter face uplifted, 
this haughty young thing whose scorn many 
a man had felt, the scarlet shawl twisting a 
serpent of fire down her dismal dress of 
black. 

The sea cried and shrieked as if in pain; 
the wind howled like a pack of famishing 
wolves, causing the trees under its fell in- 
fluence to writhe as Laocoon in the folds of 
reptiles; above it the man’s voice rose, full 
of pity. 

“Rise, Miss Brown,” he said; ‘‘do not 
desecrate yourself thus by kneeling to mortal 
man. Reserve that act of homage for Deity 
alone. I require nothing at your hands.”’ 

He attempted to lift her up, but she re- 
jected his proffered help, and sprang to her 
feet, erect. ‘‘ Nothing, nothing! I do not 
comprehend. DolI hear aright? Nothing, 
Mr. Remington ?”’ 

Dazed-like she repeated the words. As 
one under the influence of a narcotic she 
heard them, yet could not take in their 
meaning. 

** Nothing, Miss Brown,’ he reiterated. 
** Now I'll tell you what plan I concocted in 
reference to you when we stood near this 
spot five years ago. I’ll show you whata 
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loud beat her heart, her brain grew dizzy, © 


diabolical man I was then. Girl, at that 
time I was a married man—entrapped jnto 
marriage by a woman beautiful as a Venus, 
guileful as a Messalina, who sullied by her 
conduct the unblemished escutcheon of Re- 
mington. I expostulated with her in vain. 
Fond of adulation and the men, she flirted 
outrageously, and I left her, making over to 
her a fortune sufficiently large to allow her 
to continue her reckless mode of living—to 
keep up her lavish expenditures. There was 
no divorce. I could not harbor the idea of 
dragging my unhappiness into court, al- 
though she was disgracing my name more 
and more with every passing day. Besides, 
I do not believe in divorces. If I had pro- 
cured one I should not have considered my- 
self any freer than when shackled with the 
marriage-tie. But enough. I came here to 
the sea, hoping to find rest. Sitting one day 
listening to the singing of the waters, you 
attracted me by your uniqueness, and the 
way in which you spoke to the waves, as if 
they were human beings that could sympa- 
thize with you in your bitterness. Then 
forth from your lips burst a string of denun- 
ciations against fate, poverty, and your 
sedentary life. I immediately conceived the 
idea of adopting you and, when old enough, 
making you my wife. There, don’t start so 
violently. You have no reason to be afraid 
of me now. Be quiet. Other men have 
committed polygamy, and never been dis- 
covered; why not I? I meant to be true to 
you, meant to transplant you to a fairer 
clime, where never a breath of infamy should 
reach you. I trusted you would love me, if 
only from a sense of gratitude. Do you 
despise me, Huldah ?”’ 

‘“¢ People do not customarily despise their 
benefactor, from whom accrues the boon 
they covet; neither do they always love him 
for having it in his power to confer benefits 
upon them,”’ she returned, evasively. Oh, 
the concentrated bitterness and scorn in her 
voice, despite the fact that she pitied him as 
she had never pitied any being before. 

He went on as if there had been no di- 
gression. ‘I meant to look out that no in- 
terruption should occur at our wedding, as 
at the nuptials of Rochester and Jane Eyre. 
Rebellious as you were, I recognized in you 
something noble, after all. Two years swept 
by on leaden wings. My wife died. It 
would be mockery to say I mourned her 
death. I rejoiced rather—the impediment 
in my way was removed; the clog that 
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dragged me downward gone. Another year 
passed. I fell sick, nigh unto death. For 
weeks my life was despaired of, and lying at 
death’s door I had time and cause to view 
the misdeeds of my life. I was overwhelmed 
with shame; I learnt how wickedly I was 
acting towards you. I repented, and rose 
from my bed of sickness a well and better 
man. Yet I could not bring myself to re- 
lease you from your word, or my aunt from 
* the vow I made her take never to entertain 
you with my life’s history. Has she?” 

*¢ She has been still as death on that point, 
cruel and secret as the grave. She has 
never mentioned your name to me in all the 
years dead and gone.”’ 

*¢ And in all that time I never heard of 
you. I returned-to New York three days 
ago. The city was ringing your praises— 
you were the belle, the rage; sought after by 
all; a rising star among artists. I have seen 
some of your pictures. You have wonder- 
ful genius, Huldah.” 

She responded not; indeed, if she had 
wanted to she could not have spoken; an 
iron hand seemed grasping at her throat. 

Silence fell between them. Fiercer blazed 
the lightning, faster rattled down the rain- 
drops, while the uncanny wind and the roar- 
ing thunder made the night fearful to the 
last degree. 

Instinctively, Remington drew nearer the 
woman who attracted him. 

‘“* This terrible storm, Huldah—does it 
not frighten you?” 

Frighten me! ”’ she laughed; ‘TI love it. 
Since I was a wee tottling child I have wor- 
shiped it—listened to it as I do now to the 
sublime rhythm of a Miltonic poem. The 
lightning seems His smile, the thunder His 
voice. Have you any suggestions further to 
advance, Mr. Remignton ?” 

“Only this, Huldah. You are released 
from your promise; you are free. Not but 
that I am selfish enough to wish I might 
take the idol of New York in my arms as my 
wife. Yet I love you, unfeeling supercilious 
girl; I adore you for the nameless something 
clinging to you, making you different from 
other women. You have no respect for me, 
Huldah ?”’ he pleaded. 

‘* None, sir. How can I, after your con- 
fession? You would have treated me in- 
famously if you had not repented. I de- 
spise you! ”’ 

He groaned. ‘It is but just, my punish- 
ment,” he s‘d, in a voice wailing as the 


crying wind, not knowing she spoke falsely, 
that she respected him far more since his 
confession than before, now recognizing the 
noble soul prisoned in him; only it hurt her 
pride, her innate sense of honor, to know he 
would have done her an irretrievable wrong 
—this man she loved, who loved her, and 
who, forgetting himself, flung his arms 
about her, kissing her once, kissing her 
many times. 

Thanks,” she said, indignantly, as he 

released her; * you are a gentleman! ” 
- He took no notice of this stinging taunt. 
Baring his white forehead reverently, as a 
preux chevalier might have done in those 
chivalric days of old when parting with his 
lady-love, he said, humbly enough:— 

*“* Forgive me, Huldah; I forgot myself. 
Now that our interview is ended, shall I see 
you to the place where you are stopping ? 
The rain is ceasing to fall.” 

** No, thanks; I am not afraid, and prefer 
the companionship of my own thoughts to 
your company. I am staying alone in the 
cabin where grandfather died.” 

“And I have taken up my quarters at 


_ H— by the sea. Well, as you refuse my 


escort, accept the use of my traveling shawl, 
umbrella and lantern; otherwise,’’ as she 
hesitated, ‘‘ I shall follow you home.” 

As there was no other alternative, she 
consented; and with one lingering impas- 
sioned look at the bewildering face, with its 
mobile mouth, he bowed low, and went forth 
in the night. 


CHAPTER III. Be 


NE cold autumnal day Huldah rose from 
her easel, her task finished at last. 

All might come and see it now—she was 
ready. They came; artists, lovers of art, 
and mere society people, all prepared to 
criticise; and with the rest came Maro Re- 
mington. Greedily they gathered round the 
picture, all but Remington, who stood aloof 
till the crowd, growing denser each moment, 
should begin to thin. This is what they 
saw: A stretch of crag-beaten shore, with 
white-crested waves lapping it, over which 
shone a cloudless sky, with a ball of fire 
sinking in the distance. Strewn over the 
shore were peaked and jagged rocks, upon 
one of which sat perched a lonely seabird, 
its head turned in the direction of the sea. 
Brown-bodied pines and scraggy shrubs 
were in the background, and dows. by the 
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side of a black bowlder, with torn and fretted 
sides, under the shadow of its precipitous 
ledge, with grotesque shadows photograph- 
ing hieroglyphics at their feet, were the two 
figures that gave life to the painting. A 
child, a girl with berry-brown face, sat upon 
the ground, her brown frock not lengthy 
enough to hide the naked arched feet, over 
which the thundering spray was pattering, 
handfuls of alga scattered over herlap. Her 
head was bare, without covering, save for 
the snaky black locks that fell in blinding 
folds about her face, straying thence tu the 
whitened ground. Her eyes! ah, they 
burned beneath her curling lashes like camp- 
fires as they gazed with passionate longing, 
with maddening love, into the face of the 
man reclining at her feet, his colossal head 
resting upon his doubled-up gigantic arm. 
A man with the frame of a Hercules—sinewy 
and grand—with the swarthiest, most pow- 
erful face one can imagine, with bearded 
mouth, and lofty brow, and eyes in whose 
fascinating depths dwelt the least percepti- 
ble gleam of evil. Entrancing the gazers 
found it, reading in it something more than 
a mere picture placed there on exhibition. 
*Twas the history of a girl’s heart laid bare, 
with her soul revealed. Long, long they 
gazed, recognizing in the prostrate figure 
and passionate face, Maro Remington; but 
that uncanny creature—the Naiad of the 
surf—who, who was she? Two or three 
imagined they detected a resemblance in 
that barefooted weird child to the artist who 
had drawn it, but their hearers laughed to 
scorn the idea of comparing her to the ele- 
gant world-renowned Miss Brown. 

_ The crowd ebbed at lasi—slowly Huldah’s 
admirers and detractors moved down the 
steps. Maro Remington stalked out from 
the shadows up to the picture, before which 
stood his quondam ward. 

Huldah! ”’ 

A face chilling as Greenland snows, with 
never a bit of warmth in the perfect lips, she 
turned upon him, two or three black locks 
which had stolen loose from their golden 
fillet, fluttering about her. 

“ Welll”? That one interjection, nothing 
more. ‘ 

‘* What am I to understand from this pic- 
ture ?’ he asked, watching ber intently. 

‘¢ The truth.”? Anda smile chill and ra- 
diant as the aurora borealis trembled across 
her lips, and then vanished altogether. 

Something like hope crept into his eyes. 
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*¢ Can you not read it,’’ she said, a trifle im- 
patiently, ‘“‘ when it is written in the child’s 
eyes—when her very face proclaims it? Is 


“not the painting lifelike enough ? ”’ 


“* Ay, so lifelike it almost speaks. Is that 
which looks passionately out of the child’s 
eyes love for the lone man at her feet ?”’ 

She did not flush, neither did she pale, for 
that would be impossible; her face was 
white, white as the blossoms of the Guelder- 
rose; but she trembled—trembled like a 
fragile exotic before a chilling blast. Yet 
she answered, steadily :— 

** Tt is—love in its deepest sense.”’ 

‘*O Huldah, is it possible, and will you be 
my wife?’ He came a step nearer, and 
would have enfolded her in his arms, but. 
she recoiled from him in consternation. 

‘*Q Maro—Mr. Remington, do not ask 
me that. I’m not worthy to be called your 
wife now; and—and I did not mean to force 
that declaration from you. I only meant to 
humiliate myself to the dust because—be- 
cause I treated you the other night as if you 
were not a human being—as if you were de- 
void of sensitiveness. ’Tis your turn to 
scorn me now. I love you, unwomanly as it 
is for me to tell you so, but—but do not ask 
me to be your wife out of pity. I couldn’t 
bear that!” 

‘¢ Neither, Huldah, do I ask you out of 
pity. I ask you because I cannot live with- 
out you. Is it yes or no, Huldah ?” 

He held out his arms, and she, as any other 
woman in the same circumstances. would 
have done, entered them and was clasped in 
a fervent embrace. 

** It is yes, Maro—my Maro.”’ 

He bent his kingly head over the woman 
in his arms, and a shower of kisses fell upon 
the white face, which flushed under his ar- 
dent caresses a burning scarlet. Happiness 
shone in her eyes. 

Maro,” she said, brokenly, I am so 
ashamed of my conduct toward you the other 
night! But my pride was touched, and I 
could not help saying those bitter words, 
though all the while I loved you. You have 
not been out of my thoughts for five years. 
How could you, when you did so much for 
me—when you even cared for poor dead 
grandfather, and erected a monument at the 
head of his forest grave? Oh, I have so 
much to thank you for—Maro, dear Maro! ” 

The haughty girl’s pride was strangely 
humbled; love, more potent that aught else 
in the world, had conquered her. : 
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BEYOND THE STARS. 


BY MRS. E. P. WILSON. 


« EYOND the stars,” they said: and so by night 
I wistful gaze upon the vaulted skies, 
And strive with my poor mortal eyes to pierce 
The mystery beyond the stars that lies. 
But I have never caught the faintest glimpse 
Of white-robed forms, or gates of pearl and gold. 
Beyond the stars there may be light and warmth, ‘i 
But ah! to me all, all is dusk and cold. 


** Beyond the stars,” they said; and so I try . 
To look beyond the narrow little space. 
** Mine eyes are holden;’’ I can only see 
The folded hands, the smiling, soulless face. 
And yet I sometimes feel a presence near, 
That soothes and calms my aching heart and brain. 
** Beyond the stars,’’ it says, ‘‘ beyond the grave, 
Love surely waits to claim its own again.” 


Mo. 


THE JENOLAN CAVES OF NEW SOUTH 


AVES are common in all countries where 
limestone rocks abound, and caves of 
some kind and dimensions are doubtless fa- 
miliar to everybody. The.most famous cav- 
erns of the world are the Grotto of Anti- 
paros of Greece, the Adelsberg Caverns of 
Carniola, and the Mammoth Caves of Ken- 
tucky. All these have been frequently and 
fully deseribed by various travelers. But 
comparatively few people are acquainted 
with the wonders of the Cavern region of 
New South Wales, the extent of which rivals 
that of the Mammoth Caves of Kentucky. 
An Australian writer, Mr. Samuel Cook, has 
recently published a descriptive account, of 
what he calls “‘ Australian Wonderland,” 
and we shall avail ourselves of his guidance. 
But first, what are the caves and how are 
they formed? They are not necessarily 
confined to limestone strata; but it is in 


limestone that the most beautiful and ex-_ 


tensive examples are always found. They 
are also the most interesting by reason of 
those wonderful freaks of nature called stal- 
agmites and stalactities. 
Limestone is soluble in water, and that is 
the whole secret of the formation of caverns. 


WALES. 


The rain penetrating through the upper 
crust reaches the rock, and dissolves some 
portion of it. Through the crevices, the 
water has continued to percolate for count- 
less ages, enlarging, multiplying, and beau- 
tifying tunnel after tunnel. But it has done 
more. While wearing away the strata, the 
water has also saturated itself with carbo- 
nate of lime, which it carries along until 
forced to re-deposit some of it. The passage 
of air through the caverns causes evapora- 
tion and consequent deposit. This deposit 
may be added to drooping portions of the 
roof, and thus form stalactites; or to risings 
from the floor where a drip takes place from 
above, and thus form stalagmites. 

In short, caverns, and the beautiful col- 
umnar and other devices found in them, are 
simply the result of a natural process of re- 
moval of particles of limestone from one 
place and their re-precipitation in another. 
Caverns,” says Dr. Brande, originate in 
crevices formed by the irregular fracture of 
the rock. Out of these hollow space# are 
concocted, by the action of running water, 
natural chambers of all dimensions. Into 


these hollow spaces, again, are packed away 
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the most fanciful and singular examples of 

Nature’s handiwork, imitative as it were of 
human devices. Columns, pilasters, church- 
es, sculptured groups of men and animals, 
organs, curtains, and almost all conceivable 
objects, are found or fancied by those who 
thread the narrow passages or cross the lofty 
walls with a few glimmering lights to guide 
them on their way.”’ 

So much for the general, and now for the 
particular. The extensive series of caverns 
in New South Wales, now known as the 
Jenolan Caves, were formerly called the Fish 
River Caves, although why so is not evi- 
dent, since they are some considerable dis- 
tance from Fish River. They were, how- 
ever, discovered by a squatter of the Fish 
River district, a man called James Whalan, 
who had been robbed by a notorious bush- 
ranger called M’Ewan. Following up the 
trail of this desperado, Whalan tracked him 
to his lair in the very centre of the wonder- 

’ ful area now called the Cave Reserve. 

This was in 1841; and although it is prob- 
able that the caves had been known to and 
used as hiding-places by other outlaws, 
Whalan was the first to bring them into 
public notice. The name of M’Ewan, the 
bushranger, was given to the creek on which 
the caves are situated, and these last were 
collectively called the Fish River Caves 
down to 1884, when the government of the 
colony officially changed the name to the 
Jenolan Caves. Some twenty years pre- 
viously, the area of the caverns was ‘ re- 
served”? by special decree, and taken in 
charge as public property under a Cave- 
curator, whose duty it is to explore the re- 
cesses as yet unmeasured, and to conduct 
visitors over the known portions. 

The area thus properly protected is about 

six and a quarter square miles. To reach it 
from Sydney, one has to go by rail some one 
hundred and twenty miles over the famous 
Blue Mountains to Tarana, a small town- 
ship, some two thousand five hundred and 
sixty feet above the level of the sea. From 
Tarana to the caves is a distance of about 
thirty-five miles, partly through an agricul- 
tural district and amid fine scenery, aud 
partly through the primeval bush, still the 
home of the opossum, the wallaby, and the 
bandicoot. The road rises to a height of 
four thousand three hundred and sixty-five 
feet, and then descends suddenly, and by 
sharp zigzags, some thousand feet down the 
mountain-side. 
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The portion of the limestone dike in which 
they are found runs six miles north and 
south, and the two principal day caves 
that is, those which open to the light of day 
—run right through the mountain east and 
west. The first of these, called the Grand 
Arch, is about one hundred and fifty yards 
in length, sixty to eighty feet high, and 
from seventy to two hundred feet wide. It 
is described as gloomily impressive and awe- 
inspiring, with walls varied by many pecu- 
liar rocky formations. On one side is a 
mammoth lion in stone. Other formations 
are called the ‘ Pulpit’? and the Organ 
Loft.’”? One recess is called the ‘‘ Bacon 
Cave’ because the rock-formations resem- 
ble sides and “‘ fitches of bacon. The 
roof appears covered as with rich bold tra- 
cery, and from it depend enormous honey- 
combed masses of limestone. Branching 
out from this Arch are caves of various 
depths, forming a succession of rocky halls 
in which millions of wallabies have made 
their homes for ages. The floors of the 
caverns are thick with their debris. In the 
** Organ Loft ”’ there is a fine formation of 
stalactites and stalagmites by way of organ- 
pipes, tapered with remarkable grace. Near 
the eastern end of the Grand Arch is a spot 
where the water bursts out of the ground in 
a sparkling fountain of considerable volume, 
and rushing down a rocky defile, leaps into 
a deep pool, and thence finds its way 
through the Nepean and the Hawkesbury to 
the ocean. 

The other great daylight cave is ‘‘ the 
Devil’s Coach-house,’”? an immense cavern, 
lighted from the roof as well as the sides. 
At a height of two hundred feet in the roof 
there is a large orifice fringed with trees, 
which gives it a fine effect. The floor is 
strewn with blocks of black and gray marble, 
and the walls are partly composed of black 
marble with white veins. The roof is 
fringed with stalactites, as are also the sides 
of the entrance, and in several places there 
are stalagmites with projections like petrified 
sponge. Pellucid drops at the ends of the 
stalactites illustrate the process of forma- 
tion. Some of them are said to be twelve to 
fifteen feet long, and they are in many beau- 
tiful hues—shades of blue, salmon color, del- 
icate fawn, gray, and white. As the rocks 
are decorated with many-toned patches of 
moss, the whole arrangement of color in 
this cavern is wonderfully beautiful—com- 
bining a series of Nature’s lessons in art. 
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The interior caverns of Jenolan are called 
collectively the ‘‘ night caves,’’ because they 
can only be inspected by artificial light. 
They are both the most numerous and the 
most picturesque of the series. 

To reach the first of these, the Nettle 
Cave, involves a climb of some one hundred 
and seventy feet from the Grand Arch, and 
then a descent through a funnel-shaped 
opening resembling the mouth of an extinct 
volcano. A slip on this perilous descent 
would shoot the explorer a distance of sev- 
enty feet into the Devil’s Coach-house. 
Along this shaft there are some remarkable 
stalagmites, shaped like cones, hats, mush- 
rooms, etc. In the cave itself stalactites are 
in rich profusion. In one part there is a 
pillar about ten feet in diameter rising from 
floor to roof, a height of thirty feet, formed 
by the constant dripping of lime-water unit- 
ing stalagmite and stalactite. It would be a 
fine calculation to estimate its age. Along 
the sides of the cave are other beautiful pil- 
lars, some gnarled and knitted like trunks of 
trees, others like elaborately carved columns. 
The water has here formed lovely grottoes 


and alcoves, terraces, Gothic arches, and — 


cunning carvings. Here and there are nar- 
row chasms, disappearing into darkness as 
yet unexplored, although one tortuous pas- 
sage has been followed to the Imperial Cave, 
to be hereafter mentioned. At the end of 
the cave the roof rises, and is pierced by an 
inverted pinnacle, and the walls here are 
composed of imperfectly developed stalactite 
formation. In places, liquid substances 
have fallen and petrified so rapidly as to re- 
semble streaks of lava. The eastern end 
of the Nettle Cave runs into the Devil’s 
Coach-house at about one hundred and twen- 


- ty feet above the floor-level of the cavern, 


and the coup d’cil presented is said to be 
unexampled in cave scenery for weird beauty 
and strange grandeur. An upper section of 
the Nettle Cave is called the Ballroom, and 
is notable for the stalactite formations, re- 
sembling vultures, mail-clad warriors, beard- 
ed sages, etc. One of the figures is strik- 
ingly like an orator with arm upraised in the 
act of speaking; and to deepen the effect, 
there is just beneath him a sort of stone 
reading-desk fringed with stalactites. 

From the Nettle Cave there is a passage 
into the Arch Cave, about a hundred yards 
long, noted for its beautiful columns and 
roof. Some of these pillars, however, have 
been destroyed by rude visitors before the 
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government took the caverns in charge.» 
When this cave was first opened, the floor 
was white as snow; but it is now black and 
greasy by the tread of feet and the drip of 
candles. Perfect silence and profound dark- 
ness still brood in the Arch Cave. Con- 
nected with it by a narrow passage is “ the 
Belfry,”’ in which are some large stalactites 
which give out when struck sounds like 
church bells. One of them in especial has a 
deep CU natural tone. 

The Elder Cave has to be reached down a@ 
sort of shaft or pit, the entrance to which 
was long hidden by the foliage of the elder- 
trees. It contains a number of large cham- 
bers connected by small passages, and some 
remarkably fine stalagmites and stalactites. 
Many of these last hung from the shelving 
roof to the floor, and form an alabaster pali- 
sade. Great bunches of snow-white lime- 
stone droop from the roof, and portions of | 
the floor are covered with beautiful coral. 
It was in the Elder Cave that, ten years ago, 
the curator discovered a shaft which led to 
the discovery of the Imperial Cave. He 
made three separate attempts to reach the 
bottom of this black hole, as it appears to 
be. The first time he was lowered until all 
the rope was paid out, and left him dangling 
in mid-air. The second time a longer rope 
still left him suspended in black darkness. 
The third time he descended, and was ‘ paid 
out” until his feet finally touched bottom, 
and he found himself in what is now called 
the Imperial Cave. The experiences of the 
curator in descending apparently fathomless 
pits, wriggling through apparently impas- 
sable ridges are among the romances of ex- 
ploration yet to be written. A man must be 
born for that sort of work which needs alto- 
gether exceptional nerve, coolness, and en- 
durance, as any one who has ever tried pen- 
etrating a rock-hole for the first time well 
knows. The Jenolan Cave-keeper, Mr. 
Jeremiah Wilson, is an Irishman by birth, 
has been over forty years in the colony, and 
has had charge of the caves for twenty 

ears. 

The Imperial Cave is considered one of 
the most magnificent of the series now 
opened. It is described as ‘“‘ graced with 
myriads of lovely objects. Darkness brooded 
over them for ages, as drip by drip and atom 
by atom they were formed into things that 
charm and shine in chambers whose walls 
are clad in beauty of a thousand stars. There 
are underground gullies terrible enough to 
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be the home of Apollyon with legions of gob- 
lins, and strangely elfin palaces where Ti- 
tania might be supposed to reign and Robin 
Goodfellow carry on his frolicsome pranks.”’ 
By the entrance of the Imperial Cave is an 
excavation some seventy feet long and about 
‘twenty feet wide, which is called the ‘‘ Wool- 
shed ”’ because the formation over the walls 
and roof resembles the fleeces of sheep 
hanging about and spreading over the shelv- 
ing rocks. From this a descent is obtained 
into the ‘ Architect’s Studio,’? a cavern 
which is a marvel of beauty, with large 
‘masses of stalactites hanging from the roof 
-and along the walls, column after column 
profusely decorated with coral and tracery 
and natural carvings. Most of the forma- 
tion is white or gray, but some of it is richly 
-colored. 
Then in the Imperial Cave there are a suc- 
-cession of marvelous apartments, called 
respectively the Margharita Cave, the Hel- 
ena Cave, the Grotto City, the Lucinda Cave, 
-and Katie’s Bower, either after some famous 
colonial lady, or from some special charac- 
teristic. The Imperial Cave, indeed, is full 
--of enchanted grottoes and fairy palaces, 
which it is practically impossible to describe. 
Those which we have just named form the 
left-hand branch of the Imperial series. In 
‘the right-hand branch occur some more 
gloomy caverns, through which one reaches a 
subterranean river ten feet wide which flows 
at the bottom of a fearful chasm. It is not 
so big as the underground river in Kentucky, 
but is even more weird. The water is ap- 
parently motionless and very smooth; but it 
is really moving at considerable speed. Its 
rocky ledges are ornamented with stalac- 
tites, which are mirrored in the water by 
the light of the magnesium lamp, which is 
here used with wonderful effect. ‘‘ Human 
imagination could not conceive a freak of 
Nature more wildly grand or mysteriously 
beautiful. There are large ornamented pil- 
lars near delicately tinted formation droop- 
ing from overhanging rocks like pensile 
boughs of weeping-willow. Some of the 
twigs skim the surface of the stream, and 
others are bathed in it. Beyond is a water- 
hole about forty feet long and from sixteen 
to twenty feet wide. Because of its wonder- 
ful clearness, it is difficult to judge of its 
depth; but it has been tested to the extent 
of five feet; and probably at the extreme 
point, where the water flows from the tun- 
nel, it may be six or seven feet. The effect 
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of the brilliant light is superb. The orna- 
mentation on the roof of the tunnel is re- 
flected and transposed in the mirror below, 
each reflected stalactite having the appear- 
ance of a twin stalagmite rising from the 
river-bed, which may be traversed for about 
one hundred and fifty yards.” 

Near the underground river is the Fossil 
Bone Cave, the roof of which is some five 
hundred feet beneath the surface of the 
mountain. In this cave have been found 
many fossil bones, which do not seem to 
have yet been sufficiently examined and de- 
scribed. Other caverns in this portion of the 
Imperial Cave are named the Sparkling 
Rock, the Crystal Rock, the Crystal Cities, 
the Showroom, Nellie’s Grotto, etc. 

It is impossible to describe all these; but 
a word must be given to the Shawl Cave. 
This is about twenty-five feet long by fifteen 
feet high, and from twelve to fifteen feet 
wide. Itcontains three magnificent masses 
of limestone formation resembling shawl 
pendents from the roof. One is fourteen 
feet long, eighteen inches deep, and one- 
sixth of an inch thick; and the other two are 
only slightly smaller. They are straw-col- 
ored, varied with rich brown, having in 
some portions the appearance of tortoise- 
shell. They hang at right angles from the 
side of a sloping roof, and the coloring runs 
in parallel lines. A fine effect is produced 
when the light is placed behind the shawls. 

Lot’s Wife” is another curiosity of the 
Imperial Cave. It is an alabaster figure 
standing in solitary grandeur within a 
gloomy cavern. This figure is wonderfully 
suggestive, and has not been produced in 
the ordinary way by drippings from one 
stalactite, but by two small stalactites com- 
bining in working this strange effect. 

Almost equal to the Imperial Cave for 
grandeur and beautiful effect is the Lucas 
Cave, the entrance to which is very impos- 
ing. After advancing into it a short dis- 
tance, the ‘‘ Cathedral’ is reached, an im- 
mense domed cavern, rising to a height of 
three hundred feet, which is only one hun- 
dred feet short of the height of St. Paul’s. 
The limestone walls are terraced with tier 
upon tier of stalagmites, and in the centre of 
the floor there are many holes which indicate 
the existence of yet unplumbed recesses, the 
immense depth of some of which can be 
partially gathered by droppiug pebbles. At 
one end of this natural Cathedral is the 
Music Hall, to which access is obtained 
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through a steep passage. It is called the 
Music Hall because of its fine acoustic prop- 
erties, the secret of which has not yet been 
learned, but which would be very valuable to 
architects. 

In another cavern is ‘the Piano,” a 
group of stalactites remarkable for the reso- 
nant qualities of their separate parts. Each 
stalactite gives out a note, which varies in 
pitch and quality according to the part on 
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which it is struck. Some of the notes are 
fine, others imperfect, and the stalactites do 
not harmonize. Thus, as musical instru- 
ments they are not a success, but as stalac- 
tites they are astonishing. 

But we cannot penetrate farther into this 
underground of wonders, which spreads, as 
we have said, for six miles beneath the 
mountains of the colony of New South 
Wales. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
HUNTING THE SEA OTTER. 


T is not generally known that some of the 
most valuable fur-producing animals 
are killed off the coast of the new State of 
Washington, says the Portland Oregonian, 
and it is remarkable that the extent of terri- 
tory where these animals are taken is so ex- 
tremely limited, being only from Damon’s 
Point at the northern entrance to Gray’s 
Harbor, up the coast to Point Greenville, a 
distance of about twenty-four miles. The 
animal referred to is the sea otter, the fur of 
which is manufactured into the robes of the 
potentates and princes of the Old World. 
The fur of the sea otter requires no pluck- 
ing of hair or coloring; in fact, the most 
valuable skins are those which are speckled 
throughout with a silver-tipped fur, the ad- 
dition of this hair adding twenty-five to fifty 
per cent to the price of the skin. The hunt- 
ers build for themselves derricks about forty 
feet high, by taking three slim poles or 
pieces of timber, each about forty feet in 
length, and bolting them securly together 
at one end for the top; they spread them 
about twenty-five feet apart at the bottom, 
giving the appearance of a huge tripod. 
‘These are set on to the ocean beach, about 
midway between high and low tides, the foot 
of the poles being embedded in the sand 
from two to three feet. The structure is 
then thoroughly braced, and a ladder built to 
the top, by nailing pieces at convenient dis- 
tances, crosswise, on the inland. About 
eighteen inches below the top of the tripod, 
cross timbers are secured to the legs, and 
upon these cross timbers a floor from four 
to five feet square is laid, and on the ocean- 
ward and two adjoining sides walls are built 


up from three and a half to four feet in 
height. On the land side a door is con- 
structed to allow the hunter easy ingress and 
egress to and from his “‘ crow’s nest.” On 
the top of the tripod, which extends about 
eighteen inches above the floor, a seat is 
constructed, and around the inside of the 
wall a row of shelving is placed. At low - 
tide, when the wind is propitious, the hunter 
hies himself to his crow’s nest, armed with | 
a good pair of glasses, a Sharp’s rifle, a lunch 
and a little something to keep himself warm, 
and for six long hours he scans the line of 
the ocean just outside of the breakers, 
where he most expects his game to appear. 
When the tide begins to flood, his range is 
about six hundred yards, but as it runs in 
the range is shortened to two hundred or 
three hundred yards. Even at these latter 
distances it requires close calculation to 
know just how to shoot, to overcome the 
rise and fall of the ocean swell and the ef- 
fect of the wind upon the bullets. It is 
said that not one out of one hundred shots 
of the best marksmen is effective. When 
the tide is full the derrick stands in the 
midst of the breakers, and a land lubber 
feels a little squeamish, looking down from 
the dizzy heights on the rolling waters be- 
low. The shooting is generally done on a 
flood tide, so the animal, when killed, will 
wash ashore, and even then it is sometimes 
three or four days after one is killed before 
it is beached. Undoubtedly, many others 
are killed and never do come ashore. Each 
hunter marks his bullet with a mark known 
to other hunters, and when an otter is found 
on the beach the first duty of the finder is 
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to look for the bullet and ascertain who is 
the rightful owner, for the sign is respected 
among the hunters as sacredly as marks and 
. brands are among stockmen. When an 
otter comes ashore with no bullet in him, as 
frequently occurs, the bullet having gone 
clean through the body, and no notice hav- 
ing been given, it belongs to the finder. 

An average skin is about five feet long by 
twelve inches wide (double) or, when cut, 
twenty-four inches wide, and in the hunter’s 
hands is valued at from $90 to $120; but 
these prices leave a handsome margin to the 
fur men who handle them. In Russia an 
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overcoat made from these same otter skins 
brings from $1000 to $2000, while in China 
even more is sometimes paid. The season 
for killing sea otter extends from May to 
October, and so scarce is this game becom- 
ing that four a season is considered doing 
well by any hunter. In fact, some pass the 
season without taking any. The hunters 
have a rule among themselves which is 
strictly observed, that only one derrick can 
be allowed within a range, i. e., about half a 
mile, thus giving the whole beach a regular- 
ity of appearance not elsewhere observable. 


JANET CRAVEN. 


BY ALICE SMITH. 


T is a glorious August day. The hall 

clock has just struck five, so I have one 
hour of peace. My brothers have left me 
for the superior charms of cricket, with in- 
junctions to tax my fertile brain for some 
trick to be played upon our unfortunate 
tutor. It is far too warm to think, so I 
stretch myself along the bench of our sum- 
mer-house and yawn lazily. 

From my lounging place I can see Craven 
Hall, lofty, comfortable and modern. We 
are not a very ancient family—our purse is 
longer than our pedigree, thank goodness! 
My grandfather, a city merchant, built the 
Hall; and now his son’s sons and daughters 
inhabit it, as he has long since gone to his 
rest. My mother too is dead, and her maiden 
sister, Aunt Grace, reigns supreme, although 
Cecile is more than twenty-one. Next in 
the family ‘‘ bouquet” comes the torment of 
nurse Judith’s life, my own sweet self—I 
shall be nineteen in a week—then come 
Dick, Alan and Percy. To-day we are hay- 
ing a dinner-party—that is, the rest are. I 
was to have been present too, but an unlucky 
jump over the back-garden wall tore my only 
presentable dinner dress. There are Cecile, 
her bosom friend—and my aversion—Marian 
Carew, George Leslie, our nearest neighbor, 
and some friends of his. We are all going 
to a ball at nine o’clock, So that I am 
troubled about many things, especially part- 
ners. I mean to ask George to keep one 
waltz for me. ‘ 


How warm it is! I fan my sunburnt face 
with a large chestnut leaf, and shut my eyes. 
Presently the door opens. 

‘* Back already! ’’ I cry impatiently, imag- 
ining it is the boys. ‘‘ Really you are most 
tiresome! ”’ 

A fair, blue-eyed youth enters laughing. 

‘¢ Flora herself in her bower!” he cries. 

I jump up, blushing a little, and say:— 

‘“T thought it was my brothers. Come 
in.”’ 

‘* Thanks, Miss Janet. This is my friend 
Paul Devine. Why did you not appear at 
dinner?’ continues George—for it is he— 
seating himself beside me. 

‘‘Did papa ask why I was not there?” I 
say eagerly. 

“No,” answers George; ‘“‘ but why did 
you not come? Are you ill?” 

‘No, Lam not ill, but awfully hungry;” 
and I laugh heartily. 

‘Then why didn’t you come? If you don’t 
make a clean breast of it, 1 won’t dance a 
single step with you to-night! ” 

don’t care,” I reply. “Ill get other 
people.” 

‘Will you?” he says teasingly. Re- 
member your last party, and how you came 
to me and positively prayed me to waltz once 
with you, and 

“Stop!” I cry entreatingly, for I see a 
smile on the stranger’s face. ‘I'll tell you 
why I was not there. I hadn’t a decent frock 
to wear!” 
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‘¢ Why, you’ve that green thing you wore 
on Friday!” says George, in astonishment. 

‘*T suppose you mean my blue silk,” I 
reply with asperity. ‘I tore the flounce off 
it this afternoon.” 

*¢ Couldn’t you have borrowed one of your 
sister's?” he pursues. 

‘* It is lucky for you that Cecile is not with- 
in hearing!” I laugh, as 1 compare my 
plumpness with my beautiful sister’s willowy 
grace. 

‘¢ Miss Carew is going with us to-night, is 
she not?” asks Paul Devine, after a short 
silence. 

‘*T suppose so. She came for the express 
purpose of witnessing her dear Cecile’s tri- 
umph,” I answer, mimicking Marian’s slow, 
affected tone. 

We all laugh, and I glance at George’s 
friend—he is tall and broad-shouldered, with 
black curly hair and sombre eyes, which light 
up wonderfully when he laughs and make 
him quite handsome—-then catching a glimpse 
of a white dress, I start up and say:— 

‘Good-by. One waltz, George, remem- 
ber.” 

‘¢ The first,”’ he replies. 

The last,” adds his friend. 

‘* Very well,’ I answer, and am hurrying 
away, when I hear Marian say, ‘‘ What a 
tom-boy! ” 


We are dressed at last. Cecile floats in, 
enveloped in clouds of maize tulle, with a 
cluster of scarlet carnations in her dark hair 
and another in the bosom of her dress. She 
is beautiful at all times, but to-night she is 
superb, with her dazzling Southern beauty 
and perfect figure. Marian, attired in blue, 
with her pale, golden hair, makes a good 
foil for my lovely sister. Aunt Grace, in 
gray silk, with her face full of anxiety, is 
criticising me. 

** Turn round, Janet; let me have a look 
at your skirt.” 

With a glance at the mirror in which I 
have beén admiring myself for the last five 
minutes, I turn as requested. My dress is 
composed of white silk, and the only color I 
display is the flush of vanity on my cheeks; 
my brown hair is in a long braid, which the 
boys vulgarly term a pig-tail. I also wear a 
wreath of myrtle, which I have obtained 


from the gardener By dint of threats and 
promises. 


“Myrtle is out “place,” says Marian 


Carew. ‘‘ Have a bunch of these azaleas.” 
29 
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And she comes forward to detach my wreath. 
** Don’t!’ I cry loudly. “I won’t have 
your azaleas. I’m perfection, Judith says.” 
A merry laugh follows my modest avowal, 
and Paul Devine comes into the room, say- 
ing:— 

“Let me see the rara avis. Ah!”—and 
he gazes at me. 

** Do you think myrtle out of place?” I 
ask eagerly; but he has turned to Cecile, who 
is blushing a little at his compliments. I dart 
an angry glance at him and go over to my 
father. 

‘Pay me a compliment,” I say, laying my 
hand on his arm. 

George’s father, who is with him, laughs 
heartily and cries:— 

‘*Come to your father for compliments, . 
have you? Where are the young men’s eyes, 
I wonder. Why, ten to one you’re the belle 
of the ball, Janet! ”’ 

** Do not spoil my little girl with flattery,” 
says my father fondly. ‘‘ You look very 
nice, Janet dear; enjoy your dance, but do 
not leave your roses behind.” 

With a light heart I run down to the car- 
riage, and off we drive. 

The ball is a success. I have danced and 
been flattered to my heart’s content. Even 
George has told me that I am the best- 
dressed girl in the room, and that all the 
fellows are saying so. I am vain, but do not 
quite believe this when Cecile is there; and 
I glance over in her direction and see the 
dark, handsome face of Paul Devine bending 
over her. 

*¢ What do you think of him ?” asks George, 
noting this. 

Nothing,” I answer shortly. 

*¢ You don’t mean it. All the ladies are 
in love with him. He’s a splendid fellow! ”’ 
cries George, in amazement. 

‘* Don’t bother me about your admirable 
Crichton! ” I say pettishly. ‘‘I think he is 
both rude and ugly.” 

‘* Who is the unhappy man you are ma- 
ligning ?” cries a voice from behind, and 
the subject of our conversation appears. 

‘* You,” answers George, heartily enjoying 
my discomfiture. 

‘* My ugliness is my misfortune, not my 
fault, Miss Craven. This is our waltz. 
Your father talks of going home, so it will be 

the last.’ 

Before I can answer, we are whirling 
round in the giddy crowd. George is a very 
good partner, but Paul Devine is an excellent 
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dancer. In his arms I seem to fly through 
the air. Round we go, until the last bar is 
played, and then we stand breathless in the 
corridor. 

Presently, remembering his offence in the 
drawing-room I ask:— 

‘‘ Why did you not say I looked nice to- 
night? It was very wrong of you.” 

“Did you really care what I thought of 
you?” he says, bending forward to get a 
view of my face. 


course!’’? Ilaugh. ‘‘ Marian Carew 


would have been put down; but now”— 


here I frown a little—‘‘ she will tease me.” 
A swift smile comes into his eyes. ‘ Here 
is Cecile,” [ add, suddenly. ‘‘ Go and get 
my cloak.” 

Half an hour later I am in the corridor of 
flowers, with Paul Devine’s eyes looking in- 
to mine, his voice making music in my ear; 
but it is in the pleasant land of dreams. 

Next morning I am up early. The boys 
will allow me no rest until Mr. Simons is 
punished for giving us two pages instead of 
the usual half page of Racine. It is pouring 
with rain. I am very busy hunting up the 
future absolute of the verb “to believe,’’ 
when the scent of a cigar is wafted in at the 
schoolroom window; and, a second after, 
Paul Devine enters. 

‘¢ What are you doing, Miss Janet? Les- 
sons? I thought you had finished school ?” 

My wrath boils over at this. 

**So I have!”’ I cry indignantly. “It’s a 
great shame to make me translate with these 
boys—I shall be nineteen next week. But 
it’s all Simon’s fault, telling aunt that my 
French is imperfeet, and that an hour with 
him will improve it; but he shall pay dearly 
for it!’’ and I stop for want of breath. 

‘“*From my heart I pity you both,” re- 
marks my companion. ‘ Are you not too 
fatigued to speak after last night’s dissipa- 
tion?” 

** Too tired to speak ?’’ I say in astonish- 
ment. 

* Well, to scold,” he laughs. 
joyed yourself, I am sure.”’ 

“That I did! How I wish there were a 
ball to-night again! It is both a happy and 
a poetical idea to waltz through life; don’t 
you agree with me?” 

“Tt all depends,” says my companion, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘ But what be- 
came of you at breakfast time? Another 
torn dress ?”’ 

No, no,”’ I laugh; I was.out.”’ 


** You en- 
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“Out! What on earth took you out so 


“early?” 


“* Guess,’’ I say, springing up and seating 
myself on the arm of a large chair. 

“Perhaps some act of charity — seeing 
some superannuated parishioner.” 

“No,” and I shake my head emphati- 
cally; ‘* Cecile does all that. I have no pa- 
tience with people who outlive themselves.” 

‘* How disappointed I am! I fancied you 
a village idol, a perfect sister of charity.”’ 

‘“‘Then you are mistaken,” I say, noisily 
shutting my book. ‘I went to the woods to 
gather some burrs.”’ 

‘Burrs? What on earth are they?” 
cries Paul, rather bewildered. 

“We are to have a grand scena with 
Simons. You know that he’s awfully vain 
and wears a wig, but he would do anything 
rather than let us know; so we are to have 
a sliding-board, fastened above somehow, 
strewn with burrs, and, at a given signal, it 
will precipitate them gracefully on to his 
head, and they will never leave him until he 
shakes them all violently off.” 

Paul laughs a little at my explanation, but 
apparently is not much interested. His 
cigar is nearly finished; so, if I wish to keep 
him, I must exert my powers of conversa- 
tion. 

‘‘Aren’t the Gerards splendid dancers ? 
I say, after a pause. 

** Never having had that pleasure, can’t 
say,’’ is the dry response. 

““Whom did you think the belle of the 
evening ?’’ I know he will answer “ Cecile,” 
but I am so afraid he will leave me. 

A very long pause, and then he turns to 
me, smiling. 

‘* My belle was your ain sel’,’”’ he whispers. 

For an instant my heart throbs with pleas- 
ure; but the thought dawns on me that he is 
laughing at me, so I exclaim:— 

“* How dare you utter such a rude false- 
hood? You think I would believe anything! 
Do not waste your energy in making a fool 
of me; nature has been before you! ” 

I run past him through the window out in- 
to the rain, and make my way to the sum- 
mer-house, where I stop to cool my scarlet 
cheeks. Here the boys found me, and off 
we all go to suspend the board for the bene- 
fitof Simons. In very little time all is ready. 

** Are you sure it is safe ? ”’ I whisper fear- 
fully to Dick. ‘* Goodness, here it comes! ” » 

And down drops the board, striking me a 
sharp blow on the head and stunning me. 
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When consciousness returns, I find that the 
boys have cleared away everything and are 
gazing at me with rueful faces. 

** Don’t faint, Jan, or we’re all done for! ” 
they say eagerly. 

But we are discovered. Aunt Grace, hear- 
ing the noise, enters. 

‘¢What is all this uproar?” she asks, and 
then, seeing my pale face, adds, ‘‘ Are you 
hurt ?” 

“ A little,” I murmur faintly. 
my head.” 

‘“*T believe you have braised yourself se- 
verely, Janet,” says she sternly; and she 
leads me off to my room, where I spend the 
morning. 

Towards the afternoon, as I lie wondering 
what is going on down-stairs, the murmur of 
‘voices reaches me. They are those of Paul 
Devine and Cecile. With a spasm of jeal- 
ousy at my heart I listen, but not a word can 
Ihear. The opening of the door rouses me, 
and Cecile enters, looking very dainty in her 
cool, gray dress and rose ribbons. 

** Do you think, Janet dear, a drive would 
do you good? We are going over to Leslie 
Hall. Come; Judith and I will dress you in 
a trice,” 

1n five minutes I am arrayed in a clean 
holland dress and Gainsborough hat. Paul 
and I exchange a stiff “‘Good-day,” and in 
silence we complete our drive. 

** Well, what do you think of him now?” 
George asks, as we stand watching a pea- 
cock strut about the terrace of Leslie Court. 

“Who? The peacock?” I laugh. 

* No; you know I mean Devine.” 

** Do you think I’ve nothing else to do but 
‘form opinions of him? I stand by my first 
verdict. He’s rude—horribly rude. I hate 
him—in fact, can’t bear to speak of him at 
all! ” 

‘*T would rather you hated than ignored 
me, Miss Craven,’’ says the voice of Paul 
Devine behind me. 

*¢ Listeners never hear any good of them- 
selves! ’’ I retort angrily, my face scarlet. 

‘*T was not listening, as you so generously 

‘Suppose, » he answers, an angry sparkle in 
his eyes. And he walks away to join Ce- 
cile. 

George looks anxious. 

** You’ve done it now,” he says. 


T struck 


“ He’s 


an awful fellow when he’s roused, and you 
have done it, Janet.” 

“Oh, dear, what have I said?” I papa. 
7 wish I were dumb!” 
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We are all on our way home at last. 
Paul, who is sitting beside me, might be 
stone, for any movement he makes. 
and Cecile discuss Lady Leslie; Aunt Grace 
has fallen asleep. 

Are you comfortable, Janet?”’ asks Ce- 
cile. ‘* Mr. Devine, please throw that shawl 
over her.” 

Paul obeys, and in doing so his hand 
touches mine; and a thrill passes through 
me at the contact. 

‘“* Forgive me,’’ I whisper; ‘‘ I am so sorry 
I said it!” 


‘*Say you are sorry to have been over- 


heard,” he returns coldly. 

The faint breeze stirs the roses George 
threw in to me, and their sweet odor is 
wafted tome. Lifting my eyes to Paul, I 
say wistfully:— 

‘** Will you forgive me? Do! Iam really 
sorry!’? And I lay my hand upon his. 

His other hand closes over mine, and his 
eyes gleam. 

“We are quits. Yesterday I offended 
you, to-day you repay me. Let us be friends, 
petite.” 

I am glad, foolishly glad; and the re- 
mainder of our drive passes in silence. 

For the next week Iam aninvalid. Paul 
is my cavalier. He brings flowers and fruit 
to my sofa, and chats and laughs with me 
when Cecile can spare him. How droll he 
is—how kind and clever! 

‘*T have to commence school to-morrow,’’ 
I say regretfully one day, thinking of my 
past petting as we sit in the drawing-room. 
“You will never come and speak to me 
then, I suppose ?”’ 

‘* If you won’t scold and run away,” he 
laughs. ‘‘ What about the burrs?” 

*“*Hush! The tragedy is to take place to- 
morrow,’’ I whisper. 


It is allover. The board behaved beauti- 
fully on this occasion. The burrs descended 
on Mr. Simon’s crown, and, after some 
frantic attempts to rid himself of them, he 
begged to be excused for a short time, leav- 
ing us choking with suppressed laughter. 

‘“Wasn’t he like a porcupine, Jan?” 
laughs Dick. 

a hedgehog,” I cry. 

Running away to the summer-house, and 
throwing myself along the bench, I laugh 
heartily. 

‘Will you kindly allow me to share your 
mirth ?’’ says a voice above me. 


Marian’ 
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Looking up I see Paul Devine. I relate 
the incident as clearly as I can, and then we 
both laugh till our sides ache. At last we 
stop and look at one another. 

**Is it not fun?” I say, laughing feebly. 

-** Come, come, you mustn’t begin again— 
I could not stand it. It will be long before 
I have any more merriment like this.” 

Why?” Lask. Are you going away ?”’ 

Yes,’’ he replies. 

I sit up and retwist my hair, which has 
become loose. My spirits are depressed; I 
could not laugh now for a kingdom. 

‘* Are you sorry ?”’ he asks, looking at my 
averted face, which has grown very grave. 

‘¢ When do you go?” I murmur in a husky 
voice, my hands falling helplessly. 

‘“*Are you sorry, Janet?’’ he whispers. 
*¢ Does it really grieve you, little one?” 

‘“*Must you I cry, and my. eyes 
droop. shall miss you so much!” 

Yes, yes,’ he answers passionately; ‘‘ I 
must go ‘before it is too late! If not I shall. 
lose my head, as 1 have lost my heart.”’ 

. Heavy tears fall down my cheeks. 

**Do not weep, little darling! Will you 
accept my love? Will my little Janet give 
me her heart ?”’ he whispers fondly. 

“* T have given it to you already,” I say, 
lifting my tear-stained face to his. 

**You love me then, Janet?’’—and he 

strokes my hair tenderly. Then, starting 
from me, he cries, ‘‘ 1 am not worthy of you! 
Heaven forgive me, I cannot accept as pure 
a love as yours! ”’ 
'‘*] am not good either, Paul. If you 
knew my life, you would think so.” And I 
recall the many wicked actions my soul de- 
lighted in. 

** Hush—do not compare your gentle life 
with mine! You will teach me.’’ And he 
kisses me fondly. 

We sit in happy silence for a long time, 
until Paul, starting, says:— 

** My darling, it is late, and you are cold. 


I must take care of you now for my own 
sake.” 


We return to the house; there , holding out 
my hand, I say “ Good-night. »” He presses 
it in his, ‘and murmurs at my departure. 

must go,” I whisper. shall see you 
again to-morrow.”’ 

‘* Ay, ay,”’ he cries, with a shade of bitter- 
ness, ‘‘there is a morrow! Why must there 
be partings? There is no sadder word than 
‘to-morrow.’ Why cannot life be one to- 
day ?—the future is so distant.” 
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In spite of myself I am saddened. 

‘Tt can make no difference to our love 
Paul,” I urge. 

- To mine, no; but yours? O Janet, 
promise to love me forever, whatever may 
befall us! Promise.’”? And he draws me 
closely to him. 

_ “ Paul, you have all my love; I have none 
to give to anybody else. 1 will be true to. 
you, my love! Good-night.’’ 

“*Good-night, sweetheart.” And he kisses. 
my lips, and I hurry away. 

My father is coming home on Saturday; 
then Paul will ask him for my hand. Ihave 
told no one of our love. Cecile suspects it, 
I am sure; but when Marian is here my 
sister never wastes her company on me. 


Paul and I are strolling in the garden on 
Thursday evening. The September air is 
rather chilly. I shiver a little, and draw my 
cloak closer around me. 

‘“* Cold, darling ? ” he says, tenderly, pass- 
ing his arm around me and drawing me 
nearer to him. ‘‘I am very selfish, dear 
one, but I have so little of you! ”’ 

You'll have plenty by and by,’’ I rejoin, 
laughing. ‘‘ Fancy us, Paul, old and crab- 
bed, like Lord and Lady Leslie, going off to 
sleep if left five minutes to ourselves! ”’ 

** We will never do that, Janet; to me you. 
will never grow old, sweetheart.” 

“* Ah,” I sigh, ‘‘ perhaps they too thought. 
so once! But, my darling, she did not love 
him as I love you.’””? And I kiss the dark 
handsome face bending so lovingly over 
mine. 

A gust of wind comes, and rain begins to. 
fall; so we hurry in. 

Tell me again that you love me, Janet, 
before you go,”’ says Paul. ‘I will be true 
till death.” 

I clasp my arms around him and say 
firmly :— 

** Paul, I will be true to you till death, 
come what may. Trust me, dearest; ' ” and, 
after one lingering kiss, we part. 


It has been a very rainy night. I hasten 
down-stairs as the breakfast-bell rings, sing- 
ing from lightness of heart. 

‘*Good morning, Janet,” nods my aunt, 
approvingly. ‘‘ You are improving in punc- 
tuality—a great virtue in young people.” 

I laugh merrily, and turn to catch Paul’s 
eye, but his chair is vacant. 

*“*T hope Mr. Devine will be in time to 
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see his mother alive; the telegram came 
luckily a little while before the departure of 
the down train,” Marian remarks imme- 
diately. 

Gone! A lump rises in my throat, and I 
set my cup of coffee untasted upon the 
table. Cecile is sitting opposite to me, look- 
ing very pale. Something tells me that he 
has left a message for me with her; so I 
loiter near her after breakfast in hope that 
she will give it me. But the morning wanes, 
and we retire to dress for a walk. In des- 
peration I go to her room. 

‘¢ Well,” laughs my sister, harshly, at my 
mute interrogation, ‘does my little Janet 
really love Paul Devine?” 

Love him! I turn away my eyes lest she 
may see what is written in them. 

‘* Did he leave any message ?” I ask ¢ en- 
treatingly. 

Yes.”’ 

There is a strange tone of pity in her 
voice. I glance at her uneasily. 

He is well, Cecile?” 

** Yes, he is well,’”? answers she, and, 
coming over, she takes my hands in hers. 

Darling,” she says, ‘‘can you bear ill 
news? .I think you can; the Cravens are al] 
brave. You must forget Paul Devine—for- 
get you have ever seen him; he is not worthy 
of you.” 

* Stop!’ Iery, hoarsely. ‘‘ Do not slan- 
der him tome. What is it?” 

‘*He was only playing with you; he is 
married already.” 

The room swims for a moment, my limbs 
give way under me; and I fall insensible. 

‘* Married!” I exclaim, when I recover. 

Cecile takes my hand again, her tender 
eyes full of pity. 

s*T am sorry; he is a scoundrel.” 

**Do not say so,”’ I cry, as the crimson 
mounts to my forehead. ‘‘ What is his mes- 
sage ?” 

*¢ That you will write him one line of for- 
giveness.”’ 

** Leave me now, Cecile. 
understand it all alone.” 

And she leaves me with my sorrow. 

1 cannot think of it at all, but sit dazed 
and still for hours. Cecile returns and im- 
plores me to be brave and master it. 

‘You are young,’”’ she whispers; ‘‘ and 
youth cannot retain sadness long.”’ 

I only turn away my head and ask her to 
get my desk, and then I begin my first love- 
letter. 


I will try to 
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‘Why did you so cruelly deceive me? 
You have broken my heart. I will try to 
forgive you, and every night will pray never 
to see your face again.” 


That is all. Cecile surveys me mourn- 
fully. I close my letter and turn to her. 

“If you love me, sister, never mention 
his name to me again. I have done with 
the past.’’ 

*“T never will, Janet.” 
and kisses my brow. 

I stand up; but the reaction has set in, and 
in another minute I swoon away. 


And she stoops 


November is drawing to a close. I have 
been near to the dark valley, but am now 
out of danger. 

‘“*Have I been very ill?” I ask Aunt 
Grace, as she bends over my pillow. 

“Very ill, my child; thank heaven, you 
are spared to us!” 

I turn restlessly, and Cecile enters with a 
cooling drink. 

** Better, little sister?’’ she questions, 
gladly. 

‘¢ What has been wrong with me ?” I ask, 
languidly. ‘‘ Have I been long ill?” 

She scans my wan face earnestly before 
answering. 

‘** Brain fever, they say.” 

For a moment I gaze in bewilderment, 
and then memory returns. 

‘*T remember it all now! ” 

‘* Hush—do not excite yourself, Janet! I 
promised I would not name him again. Do 
not look so, darling—forget it all.” And she 
bathes my temples. ‘Try to sleep again.”’ 

The door opens, and my father comes to 
see me, his eyes moist and his voice tremu- 
lous, 

‘“*They told me my bairn was better. 
Haste and get about again. I miss my little 
girl’s merry voice.” 

‘¢ Why did I not die?” I cry, when left to 
myself. I cannot thank heaven for restor- 
ing my body when all the brightness of my 
life is gone. 

As the days go on I get stronger, and am 
able to share the Christmas cheer with the 
rest. As the sweet spring appears my laugh 
grows louder and the shadow on my sister’s 
face lighter. But Ido not forget the past; 
even when my face wears its brightest smile 
I long for the touch of a vanished hand, and 
the sound of a voice that, for me, is still for- 
ever. 
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June is come again. 

*¢ We will go up to London and see this 
year’s pictures,’”’ Aunt Grace says one morn- 
ing. 


So we set off—George Leslie, the boys, 


aunt, and I. George asked me last week to 
be his wife; but I cried bitterly, and begged 
him never to speak so again. So we agreed 
to be friends. 
elder brother! 

It is rather fatiguing, stretching one’s 
neck to discover the beauties of the master- 
pieces that are hung so high; so I beg for a 
rest. 

“Go around with the boys and aunt, 
George,’’ I say; and, after finding a quiet 
corner for me, they leave me. 

Opposite to me is a picture of a cavalier, 
booted and spurred, taking a stirrup-cup to 
his lady-love. I gaze dreamily at it, when a 
figure comes between the painting and my- 
self. The room begins to whirl, the picture 
grows dim; all I can see is the man who has 
wronged me, and whom I still love. He 
moves on, and, in the madness of my love, 
I cry:— 

Paul, Paul! ”’ 

He turns, and in another instant my hands 
are fast locked in his, and the eyes I have 
tried to forget are looking into mine. 

“Janet, am I dreaming? Is it really 
you?” 

I do not answer, but lean back, panting. 

**T have startled you,”’ he murmurs, look- 
ing at my helpless hands. His hair is still 
black and glossy; but his face is sadder, 
older, sterner. 

* How changed you are!” he cries. 

“Am I?” I say, my ‘voice tremulous. 
“T have been ill.” 

know,’ he murmurs, passionately. 
‘You have suffered through me; say you 
forgive me.” 

There is the old charm in his voice which 
I cannot resist; so I whisper:— 

“I forgave you long ago, Paul.” 

His face brightens, and he takes a minia- 
ture from his pocket and whispers:— 

*¢ Will you forgive me for this, too? ” 

He hands it to me. It is a girl clad in 
white, with a myrtle wreath. I recognize 
myself. For a moment I am mute, and then 
my spirit awakens. 

’ “ How dare you! How can you be so 
cruel?” And I sob violently. 

A dark flush rises to his face. 

*‘T am a scoundrel—I have no right to it; 


Good fellow, he is like an 
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but, ah, one cannot part with all one holds 
dear i in life at once! ”” 

I dry my eyes and I cry impetuously: _- 

‘** Keep it, if it makes you ever so little 
better.” 

“It is my talisman,”’ he answers, closing 
it tenderly. ‘*‘ When I die, it will be buried: 
with me.” 

‘* Here are George and the boys!” I ex- 
claim, hearing their voices near. ‘ Good- 
by, Paul.”’ 

He starts and his face grows white. 


“Is this true about George Leslie? E 


heard something the other day.” 

I cannot feign to misunderstand his mean- 
ing. I look at the face that even now is all 
the world to me. 


‘* Say, Janet, that it is not true—that I am: 


not so soon forgotten. vg 

** Paul, I told you once that I gave you alb 
my love. I cannot give what I do not pos- 
sess.”’ 

“ Must we be forever separate, my own 
love ?”’ he cries. 

My pulse beats wildly, and I say:— 

“ Are you mad? 
yield! ” 
* “T am mad; but I cannot be otherwise 
when you are near. Good-by, Janet. May 
all good angels watch over you! ” 

Good-by.”’ 

The boys return, delighted with their in- 
spection. 

*¢ Jan, you look as if you had been enter- 
taining a ghost,’ laughs Dick. 

I have,’? I answer, bitterly,— 
ghost of past happiness.”’ 

George looks at my weary face and whis- 
pers:— 

‘¢ Had it anything to do with Paul Devine? 
I saw him just now in the exhibition.” 

‘* Do not speak of him to me again,”’ I an- 
swer, wearily. 

never will, Janet,’”’ he says. 
never does. 


And he 


Summer is gone. 
school in London, and Cecile is paying 
Marian Carew a visit; so Craven Hall is very 
dull. Aunt Grace says, if it were not for 


me, it would truly be “silence profound.” 


It is a stormy night—such a one as I delight. 
in. There is something so wild and free in 
the sound of the wind as it blows in gusts. 
around our home. Aunt Grace sits shiver- 
ing by a bright fire, and I stand at the win-~ 
dow watching the storm. 


Go now, or I may . 


The boys are away at . 
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** Come, child, count my stitches; I be- 
lieve I’ve dropped two ”’—and she hands me 
.a sock. ‘‘ Dear me, what a fearful night! 
I never knew one like it. It’s a blessing 
your father is not coming home to-night; I 
am so afraid of that bridge. What was that? 
Listen, Janet! ” 

I listen, hear the tramp of men passing on 
to the hall-door; then there is a loud peal. 
I run down, and see two men enter bearing 
a burden. 

‘*There has been an accident—the train 
gone over the bridge,” one of them is saying; 
**but there were only two passengers, and 
no lives have been lost. Sir George Leslie 
was there; he took the other gentleman, and 
sent us here with this poor fellow.”’ 

They lay him gently on the sofa. With 
all the curiosity of my sex, I press forward 
and look at the motionless figure. The fair 
good-looking face reminds me of some one 
that I cannot recall to memory. Aunt 
Grace steps forward and cries:— 

“*It is George Leslie’s cousin! He has 
not recognized him! ”’ 

The doctor comes and gives cheery hope; 
then George enters hurriedly, and asks for 
his cousin Rupert, as he calls him. 

_ “ Tf you knew who it was, why send him 
here ? ” I ask in astonishment. 

He turns away uneasily, and answers:— 

‘“*T think he will be better cared for here, 
with you to nurse him.” 

I am only half satisfied with this answer; 
but there is no time for wrangling. 

Sir Rupert gets better slowly under our 
care. One day I surprise George and him 
as they are earnestly talking together. 

“* Well, what is this grave conversation 
about ? ” I ask. 

Sir Rupert looks up smiling. 

“We are talking of the kindly accident 
that sent me to such a haven, and wonder- 
ing what lucky star shone that night.”’ 

**T am afraid I can neither help nor be- 
lieve you,” I say sharply; whereupon George 
rises and says ‘‘ Good-night.”’ 

‘** I will give him your message, Rue,” he 
adds to his cousin, as he disappears. 

“Do you not think it odd of George to 
send you here and befriend a stranger? I 
am sure there is some mystery,” I say, when 
the coast is clear. 

Sir Rupert looks at me steadily, with a 
strange expression in his blue eyes. 

“The mystery is this, Miss Craven—the 
stranger saved his own and my life by his 


presence of mind;.so I suppose George 
thinks he is in duty bound to treat him 
charitably and hospitably.” 


Cecile is at home now, so my occupation 
of nurse is gone. They get on very well to- 
gether, my beautiful sister and Sir Rupert. 
As she performs her little duties, I see his 
eyes shine with warmer thanks than they 
have ever for me. 

It is September again, and bad harvest 
weather. The rain has fallen all day; and 


‘now the shadows of the coming night begin 


to steal into the drawing-room. 

‘Sing something for me, Miss Cecile,” 
Sir Rupert says. 

My sister goes over to the piano, and in 


another moment her pathetic voice fills the © 


air. It is an old song, sung at Sir Rupert’s 
request. It is the song Paul Devine sang to 
me long ago. I try to listen; but, with a 
wail of pain, I hasten from the room, and 
leave the house, heedless of the rain. 

** Paul, Paul,” I cry, “‘why does your 
voice haunt me still?” 

That night, as I brush my hair, Cecile 
comes into my room, a light in her Southern 
eyes. 

“Wish me joy, Janet,” she whispers, 
blushing. 

I kiss her and say:— 

‘* May you be very happy, sister! ” 

‘* We cannot be otherwise,”’ she murmurs 
—** wé love each other so well.” 

A pang passes through my heart. Is all 
love happy? But I sigh and say:— 

‘**T am glad for your sake; but I shall miss 
you so much, Cecile.”’ 

She lifts her eyes to mine. . 

** You too, Janet, will find some one better 
than all others.” 

‘* Hush! ” I cry passionately. ‘* That will 
never come to me again; it is gone out of 
my life forever! ”’ 

‘* Have you not got over that yet?” Ce- 
cile exclaims, with a start. 


‘Got over it??? Techo. never shall. 


You may shrink from me, Cecile, but it is — 


true that I love him as much as ever—my 
lost love!’ I sob, wildly. 
When I look up, Cecile is gone. 


The marriage is to take place soon, and 
Sir Rupert is going to have Riverslea put in 
order for his bonny bride. Marian Carew is 
at Craven Hall. We are sitting discussing 
the happy future, or rather the others are. 
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Pitying my loneliness, Sir Rupert says to 
me:— 

*¢ Janet, my brother in affliction is coming 
to-morrow. Your father had to insist before 
George would promise to bring him—I be- 
lieve he is jealous.”’ 

I frown and say sharply:— 

** Don’t be silly. I shall be very glad to 
see him, as he has saved me a good brother 
—so will Cecile; won’t you dear?” And I 
turn, but she is gone. 

The moon is up. Iam walking along the 
corridor, lost in admiration of its silvery ra- 
diance, when Cecile comes to me, with her 
face whiter than the dress she wears. 

‘* What is it ?’’ I ask anxiously. 

“*T must speak to you; will you hear me ?” 
she says, hoarsely. 

*¢ Come to my room then, Cecile; and I 
pass my arm around her. 

Now what have you to say?’ I ask, 
stirring the fire into a blaze. 

** Janet, I did you a wrong once; give me 
your hand and try to forgive me. When 
Paul Devine was here that summer, I fell in 
love with him. You know I am vain; his 
indifference to me angered me so much that, 
when the telegram came and he told me- of 
his love for you, I could have killed him. 
- *Give this letter to my love,’ he said—‘ it 
will tell her all—and ask her to write me one 
‘line of forgiveness.’ I must have been 
‘mad, Janet. I read the letter—a tender 
loving one—saying that he had been en- 
gaged to his cousin almost from his birth, 
but that now he was going to tell her of you, 
and get her to release him. That was all. 
Janet,” cried my sister’s voice, ‘‘ forgive 
me!” 

I cannot understand it all. 

“Then he was not married!’ I cry, and 
fall insensible. 

When I recover, Cecile is bending over 
me, and all the cruel wrong she has done 
flashes across my brain. 

“Go away. I will try to forgive you. 
You might have know better than to deceive 
me.” 

“*T will make reparation, Janet,’’? she 
urges, eagerly. ‘‘I did not think you loved 
him so. He is coming to-morrow.”’ 

Coming to-morrow!” Iexclaim. ‘ Oh, 
leave me now!” And with a sob of pain, 
she leaves me to myself. 


To-day I must face Paul Devine. As I 
stand dressed, ready to go down, a wild 
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desire to pull my things off and go to bed 
seizes me, but my heart fails me. I have 
put on my old white dress, and a tea-rose is 
nestling in my hair. ‘‘ It will plead for me,” 
I think; and the bell rings. 

They are going in to dinner. Aunt Grace 
has not had time to scold, for I only touch 
her companion Paul Devine’s hand, and 
take the arm George holds out to me. The 
dinner is long. Paul sits opposite to me, 
but I never lift my eyes. George talks a 
little, never waiting for nor expecting an 
answer, 

At last we return to the drawing-room. 
I leave the others and go to the window. 

‘¢ Let us go out and see the moon,” I hear 
Marian say; and Cecile and she step out in- 
to the pine-scented air. 

In a wonderfully short time the gentlemen 
enter. 

‘* Where have the stars gone to?” asks 
Sir Rupert. 

‘**To bay at the moon,” I answer, com- 
temptuously. 

“Is it so late?”’ says George, coming to 
the window, while Sir Rupert follows in the 
ladies’ wake. George glances at me, and 
whispers :— 

*¢ You know now why I sent Rue to you.”’ 

I cannot speak, but my eyes thank him. | 

‘* George,” cries a voice from the garden, 
and decide this.’”? And he leaves 
Paul and me alone. 

Paul draws near to me. 

“Will you forgive me for coming? L 
leave England soon forever.”’ 

I look at him wistfully; my lips whiten, 
and a mist comes before my eyes. 

** No, no, I am not ill!”’ I ery, in answer 
to his inquiry. ‘If I am, it is with shame, 
Paul. I have been deceived.” 

Deceived! he exclaims, his eyes gleam- 
ing. ‘‘Why remind me of it? Do you 
think I forget it? Ah, do not cry! I shall 
go mad if you look at me so! ” 

Paul,” I wail, ‘‘ they told me you were 
married to your cousin, and I believedit. Do 
not turn away! I will bid you farewell 
when you have forgiven me. Paul, my love, 
hate me if you will; but I was more sinned 
against than sinning.” 

At last his voice breaks the silence. 

‘*My Janet, is it really true you are mine 
at last?’’? And his head bends over me. 
Tell me again.” 

In a faint voice I tell him all the misera- 
ble story, my head on his breast. 
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‘* Hate you, Janet,”’ say the old fond tones 
I have hungered for for two years—“ hate 
you! Only when the sun has ceased to 
shine will my love for you grow cold.” 

‘* But I am not worthy of your love,” I 
murmur. 

He stops me tenderly with a kiss. 

‘* No more separation for us, my darling 
one! Let me hear your dear voice say so.” 

‘*Tf you will have me,’’ I whisper, shyly 
laying my thin fingers in his strong brown 
hand, while he laughs the old merry langh. 

‘* How soon shall I claim you? Here is 
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-yoursfather,” and, hand in hand, we go over 


to him. 

My father strokes my hair, ‘and asks with 
emotion:— 

‘* What does my bairnie say?” 

love Paul, father,” I whisper, 
him fondly—* be good to him.” 


It is all right now; to-morrow is my wed- 
ding-day. “Before another sun sets Paul and 
I will have begun life together, and have 


‘been joined in bonds that no man can part 


asunder. 


A TRUE STORY OF PERIL. 


BY ROSHOW BEZONE, JR. 


HEN I was bowman of the larboard, 

or chief mate’s boat, in the Druid, 

we lowered one afternoon in chase of a 

school of “‘ sixty-barrel bulls’? on what was 

known to the initiated as the ‘‘ Middle 

Ground,” between Australia and New Zea- 

land. We made fast to one of the whales, a 

lively fellow, who ran us something of a 

dance before we succeeded in giving him his 
death wound. 

But all this time, our steed had been run- 
ning us to leeward, and meanwhile the cap- 
tain had struck another, and the ship kept 
her luff, so as to support the windward 
boats. The second mate also kept near the 
captain, and when our whale went in his 
** flurry,” which was not until nearly sun- 
down, we could make out from the mancu- 
vres of the ship that the buats were to wind- 
ward of her. At such a distance from us, 
they were invisible owing to our low posi- 
tion at the surface of the sea; but those on 
board the Druid, one of whom remained 
constantly at the masthead, had the run of 
us all, at least so long as daylight continued. 

_ The sun was just dipping, when we got a 
hole cut in our whale’s nib-end, and a strap 
réve for towing. A dark cloud-bank was 
settling down in the weather horizon, out of 
which a strong wind might be expected at 
short notice. An attempt, with a single 
boat, to tow the whale to windward, would 
be sheer folly; there was nothing for us to 
do but to either give up our prize or to await 
the movements of the ship. We saw her 


stand on until hall down, then tack, and 
soon afterward, haul the courses up, and 
swing the headyards aback, a signal that she 
was about taking the captain’s whale along- 
side. Some hands were aloft, at the same 
time, securing the light sails, and the top- 
sails were allowed to run down on the cap. 

The mate looked anxiously at the ship, 
and at the threatening aspect of the weather; 
then at the sixty-barrel bull, the prize that 
we had fought so hard to win, and seemed 
unable, for a time, to make up his mind 
what course to pursue. 

‘* What do you think of it, Beers?” said 
he, at last, to his boatsteerer, with the man- 
ner of one who wishes to divide his responsi- 
bilities with counsellors. 

Beers was a veteran whaler of African 
descent and bottle-green complexion, old 
enough to have been the father of his supe- 
rior officer. 

‘* Well, I d’no, sir, it looks kind o’ jubri- 
ous to hang on here. The ship won’t run 
off the wind, till she gets that whale fluked; 
and I don’t know as she will then. And 
there’ll be a change of weather within an 
hour.” 

‘* And it’ll be dark in less than an hour,’’ 
added the mate. ‘If there were a prospect 
of fair weather, I wouldn’t care for the dark- 
ness, because we could keep the run of each 
other’s lights, but as it is—I think we’d bet- 
ter waif the whale, and get to the ship while 
we have daylight.” 

A hole was cut in the body of the whale, 
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‘and the waif,’’—a flag attached to a slen- 
der spruce staff—inserted; our line was cast 
off from the towing-strap, and the order 
given to pull ahead, the boat’s head being 
laid to windward, on a beeline for the ship, 
then some four miles off. 

“‘T don’t know what the old man will 
think of our judgment, in leaving the whale,”’ 
muttered the mate, using the word ‘‘ our” 
as a salvo, like most people under similar 
‘circumstances; though he had acted for him- 
self, except so far as his judgment had been 
fortified by the hints of old Beers. 

We were all glad enough, it must be con- 
fessed, to abandon the whale and consult 
our own safety. lt was very early in the 
voyage, and no similar emergency had before 
occurred. We had seen just enough of the 
captain to feel that he was a driver, where 
the interest of the voyage was concerned. 
Consequently the mate, a very young officer, 
felt a keen responsibility, and an equally 
keen anxiety to learn how his course would 
be judged. 

It was quite dark when we pulled up un- 
der the lee of the Druid within hail; but the 
black squall still hung, threatening, in the 
sky, and there had been as yet no actual 
change in the weather. The ship had her 
helm up, and was just in the act of playing 
off, while the singal-lantern was swaying and 
flickering at the mizzen-peak. 

‘“¢ Boat ahoy! ”’ roared the captain, sharply, 
‘as soon as he perceived ourapproach. ‘‘Who 
is there, Mr. Andrews ?”’ 

Ay, ay, sir!” 

‘* Where’s your whale ? ”’ 

‘** Two points forward of your lee-beam— 
four miles off!” 

** What in the —— did you leave him 
. for?” 
~ The mate made no reply to the question, 

until the boat was secured alongside by her 
warp, and he had jumped in on the quarter- 
deck. The ship continued swinging off un- 
til her head was pointed in the right direc- 
tion, but with her topsails on the cap, and 
one whale fluked, towing alongside, her pro- 
gress was not very rapid. 

** We didn’t think it prudent to lay by,” 
said Mr. Andrews, in his apologetic tone, 
** as the ship was so far from us, and every 
prospect of bad weather ””—— 

‘“* We didn’t think!” retorted Captain 

Gibbs. “ Who’s we? I want you to do the 


thinking, Mr. Andrews, in charge of your 


own boat. The rest didn’t ship to think! ” 
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“T know it, sir, but in case of an emer- 
gency it may be well enough to consult those 
who are sharing the risk with you.” - 

‘Consult be ——! Of course Jack 
always say, ‘ save my precious life— cut away 
the whale, and we’ll pay forit!’ And there 
are sixty barrels of sperm oil gone to the d—1. 
You might as well look for a needle in a 
haystack now. It won’t do for us, at the 
outset of the voyage, to throw away a chance 
like that. We must run a little risk some- 
times—that’s what we shipped for.”’ 

This taunting language had the effect 
which might have been expected upon the 
young mate. 

** Well, I'll bet I can run as much risk as 
any live man of my inches, if you think it 
prudent todoso. But I had charge of other 
men’s lives, as well as my own, and I should 
feel just as responsible to you and them, if I 
had erred the other way, by venturing too. 
much, and any accident had happened. 
Haul up the boat here, my crew, and jump 
in!” 

Hold on, Mr. Andrews!” said the cap- 
tain. ‘‘ We can run down the best part of 
the distance with the ship.” 

When we judged ourselves within a mile 
or less of where the whale had been left, the 
ship was brought to the wind again. There 
had, as yet, been no increase of wind, and 
though the night was very dark, the bank or 
squall appeared to have lifted a little, and to. 
have a less heavy appearance than at sun- 
down. 

*¢ T don’t believe but what it’ll all pass over 
in a fizzle,’ said Captain Gibbs. ‘I don’t 
see any change in the barometer. Now, 
Mr. Andrews, I believe you can find that 
whale again; I think J could, at any rate.’’ 

* All right, sir,” was the reply, with a 
nervous twitching that showed how the 
young man was stung by the words. “If 
you can do it I can.”’ 

** He ought to bear, now, three points off 
the lee bow,”’ were the last words thrown at 
us, as we cast off from the ship, and pre- 
pared to “‘ out oars.”” ‘ Pull right off here- 
away, and you must fall into his slick, and 
then you can follow it down.” 

Setting our light as soon as we were well 
clear, we passed away into the darkness, 
leaving our floating home behind, until the: 
dim signal at her gaff faded to a mere spark 
in the distance. It was evident from the air 
of quiet determination about Mr. Andrews. 
that he would cruise now all night, rather 
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than return to the ship without his whale. 
- It was long before we found any trace of 
the “ slick,” but after pulling back and forth 
over the ground, fearful of passing on one 
side of it, and getting too far to leeward, we 
at last had the satisfaction to perceive that 
_ we were in it; a positive assurance that we 
still had the weather-gage of the subject of 
our search. At the same time, a brighter 
light flamed up from the ship, made by burn- 
ing old scraps on the back-arches of the try- 
works, and we made out that she was again 
keeping off, to be nearer to us. 

We pulled lustily now, feeling encouraged 
by the signs, and still keeping in the slick, 
followed it as our only guide; for so dark 
was the night, we could not possibly see the 
whale until we should be very close upon it. 
Old Beers stood up in the head of the boat, 
looking with all the eyes in his head, to 
catch a glimpse, either of the waif or of the 
swash or “‘ white water”? which would indi- 
cate the whale’s position. 

But now there was suddenly a change in 
the air, which I can only describe as a sense 
of dilution or rarefaction, with a sighing 
sound that was ominous of approaching 

evil. The weather quarter of the heavens, 
instead of darkening more, appeared to light 
a little, as the black pall split in two, and 
parted right and left. Out of it came a few 
straggling drops of rain, and then the wind 
followed with a vengeance! 

The first blast struck us with such fury 
that the mate had enough to do to keep the 
boat from broaching to, and taking the whole 
force of it broadside on. We slipped in all 
the oars as fast as possible, and let her drive 
to leeward, crouching down in our places, un- 
‘able to see anything, or to change the course 
‘of our light craft, and running blindly off 
into the blackness. Our little taper in the 
boat-lantern was extinguished at once, and 
could be of no further service. We felt, in- 
‘stinetively, that the ship would luff to again, 
as the captain would not run any risk of 
passing us; and here we were, rushing away 
from her before the gale, and every moment 
lessening our chances of safety. There was 
a sudden flashing up of light, just as the 
squall struck, and then we lost sight of it en- 
tirely. The faint report of a musket fol- 
lowed, a signal of recall, of course, but we 
‘could neither answer nor obey it! 

Onward we rushed before the wind, shrink- 
‘ing down into the boat, and clinging to the 
gunwales and thwarts, all of us but the 


officer, who held fast to his steering-oar to- 
keep her head in the only safe direction. No 

word was spoken among us, but each fully 

realized the peril we were in, and each asked 

himself the question of life or death, how 
long is this going to last ? 

It was answered by a shock so sudden as. 
to throw us all together in a confused heap. 
In a crash of everything movable, and a. 
cracking of the boat’s fabric itself, we rolled 
into the sea and were overwhelmed. I can 
hardly tell, in words, what followed. As. 
soon as I regained breath a little, I struck 
out and grasped nothing but a smooth slip- 
pery surface, on which I could get no hold, 
and the next instant was rolled off again 
and plunged under the sea. I understood. 
the truth, now. In the darkness, we had 
run upon the whale, without having seen it! 

At my next attempt, I clutched a rope, 
which I felt at once to be the bit of a. 
whale-line, and underrunning this, I soon. 
came to the pole of an iron or harpoon. By 
this I was enabled to hang on; and after be- 
ing half-drowned in my struggles, I succeed- 
ed in drawing a bit of the line under the 
whale’s fin, until it brought up firmly at the 
‘*knuckle.’? I could then secure myself 
upon the whale to avoid sliding off at every 
roll. The situation was by no means a pleas- 
ant one, as I had enough to do to keep my 
mouth above water. 

While I had been thus absorbed in the one 
object of securing my own temporary safety, 
the rest of my shipmates had all disappeared, 
nor was anything to be seen or heard, either 
of them or the boat. A light spruce pole 
and a paddle were dashed in my way, and I 
secured them by cutting holes with my 
sheath-knife and planting them, like masts, 
in the blubber ofthe whale; but these were 
all that I could find. The waif set in the: 
whale by Mr. Andrews still stood in its place, 
and this was important, as it might be the 
means of the ship finding me, could I keep 
alive where I was until the return of day- 
light. Within half an hour after I secured 
the landing upon the floating island, the 
squall was all over, and the wind again set- 
tled down toa steady moderate breeze. The 
heavens were clear overhead, and it was as 
light as well it could be on a moonless night.. 
But where were my comrades ? and, of more: 
vital importance yet to poor me, where was. 
the Druid ? 

‘* Light ho! ” I actually sung out the words, 
as I had just spit half a pint or less of brine 
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from my mouth, and shaking my eyes clear, 
they rested upon a bright light directly in 
the wind’s eye from me. Then there was a 
blinding flash, and the report of the Druid’s 
old carriage-gun thundered forth, so near as 
to be startling, and I roared with all the 
voice at my command, which was not much, 
hoping to make myself heard. 

My lungs were strained to their utmost 
power, for my only chance of safety depended 
upon attracting their attentioh before they 
should sweep on beyond me. If left astern 
unknown to them, there was little or no 
hope of salvation. 

But sharp eyes were on the alert, below 
and aloft, for they had found the whale’s 
“* slick,” and were following it down. My 
outcry was heard, and the ship brought rap- 
idly up in the wind, while two boats were 
dropped into the water and manned as quickly 
as eager men could accomplish it. I was 
pulled by strong arms from my cramped 
position into the boat of Captain Gibbs, who, 
seemingly excited almost to insanity, had 
come himself on this errand of rescue. 

My story, which I told in as few words as 
possible, excited him still more. We shot 
alongside, and I was helped up to the deck, 
while he was issuing all sorts of urgent 
orders. 
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All three boats were soon down, with 
directions to ‘‘ spread their chances,” and to 
search thoroughly every foot of ‘‘ ground,” 
or sea, as they went. A set of signals was 
rapidly agreed on, and the ship-keepers had 
their orders issued faster than they could 
take in their meaning. As the captain sprang 
down the side again into his boat, I over- 
heard him say in a low bitter tone:— 

‘“*God help me! Why did I doit?” 

And God did help him. Within an hour, 
the reports of three muskets from the boats 
told us that the lost ones were found; and 
strange 40 say, all were alive, though well- 
nigh exhausted. The boat had filled and 
rolled bottom up, but all had succeeded in 
climbing upon her bottom, through the su- 
perhuman efforts of Mr. Andrews, who, all 
said, appeared to take little care for his own 
life, so that he could save the others. 

When the first excitement was over, I saw 
the captain take Mr. Andrews aside, and 
heard words which I could not make out, 
but his voice seemed choked with emotion, 
and the two stood grasping each other’s hands 
for some little time, as if their whole souls 
were in the act. A bond of brotherhood was 
established between them from that hour, 
which was broken only with the close of 
their lives. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY-TELLER. 
PRINCESS ETHEL. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


ROBABLY there never was any woman 
on earth more beautiful than the Prin- 
«ess Ethel. She was so lovely that every 
one who saw her turned to look again; and 
when they looked they smiled, just as you 
always do when you see anything that de- 
lights you. She had heaps of dark hair, 
which would curl most gracefully, and was 
Silky-fine and glossy. She had large blue 
eyes, with a tender and cheerful light in 
them, and very long lashes. Her shape was 
perfect, her hands and arms were lovely, 
and she was as white as new milk. 

This princess had the misfortune to lose 
cher father, at which she was very unhappy; 
for not only was he a very good father, of 
whom she was fond, but he was a warrior, 
and protected his kingdom and his daughter 


from the wicked folks who lived about. 
When he died Ethel did not know what to 
do. She could not lead armies, as he had 
done; and two of her greatest generals 
were dead. If she had only known where 
her Uncle Madoc lived, it would not have 
been so.bad. But when her father became 
king, on the death of his father, Madoc, his 
twin-brother, had gone off to live in a strange 
land, as they supposed. 

*“*T go,” he said, ‘* because, since I and 
my brother are twins, I have as much right 
to be king as he, and my presence might 
give him trouble. I am happier, with only 
my wife and son, than I could be on a 
throne. Besides, I look so much like the 
king that ] might be mistaken for him, and 
that would be very annoying to all.’’ 
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‘Oh, if I only knew where Uncle Madoc 
was,” said the princess, weeping bitterly; 
“he would come and take care of my king- 
dom for me. But here I am, helpless, with 
foes all around, and my armies frightened to 
death. If I were a man, I would be braver; 
but it is a miserable thing to be a woman.” 

While she wept, a servant came to the 
door of her chamber, and, bowing lowly, 
said :— 

‘* Madam, the King of Colchis is at the 
palace gate, and wishes to see your high- 
ness.”” 

**T don’t want to see him,” answered the 
princess. ‘* He is my enemy,and an ugly, 
hideous‘old man besides.” 

‘* Madam,” said the chamberlain, bowing 
again, ‘* he has ten thousand men with him.” 

**Oh!”? exclaimed the princess, starting 
up, and turning a little paler (she couldn’t 
be much paler than she already was), “‘ that 
alters the case. Invite him in, and say that 
I will come as soon as I have wiped away 
the tears that I am shedding for my father.” 

Then she called her maids, and they began 
to dress her. And while they dressed her 
‘they talked. One of them said:— : 

**O princess, there is no escape for you. 
You will have to marry him.” 

‘*Marry whom?” asked the princess, 
staring through our tears. 

“The King of Colchis,” said the maid. 
**Does not your highness see that he has 
come to offer himself to you?” 

At that the princess pulled down her hair, 
and put off her purple mantle, and threw 
away her rings and bracelets. 

- * Make me look as ugly as you can,” she 
said. ‘‘Put on mourning. I will never 
marry that wretch, never!” 

So they put away all her ornaments, and 
dressed her in mourning, and let her hair 
hang. But, instead of being ugly, she was 
then more beautiful than ever. 

** What sball I do ?”’ she cried, in despair. 
‘* Why have I not a snub nose, and black 
teeth, and blue lips, and red hair? Make 
haste, all of you. Get things to make me 
ugly. Cut off my hair, Mignon, black my 
teeth, Agate; do something, all of you! ” 

But even while she spoke, she heard the 
king stamping about the hall below, asking 
in a fierce voice why she didn’t come, and 
saying that he himself would go up-stairs 
after her. 

' “ Alas, madam! you must go without 
delay,” said her ladies. ‘It is vain to try 
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to make you look ugly. You grow more 
beautiful every moment.” 

** Let us make haste, then,’ cried the 
princess, and hurried down-stairs, trailing 
her black robes and her dark hair about her, 
her face Jooking out from all that shade like 
the evening star out of the twilight skies. 
At least, so thought a young warrior who 
stood just behind the king. 

The king himself seemed pleased, for he 
smiled a horrible smile that made his grizzled 
old face look ten times more hateful than 
before, and going to the princess, he took 
her by the hand, and kissed her before she 
could help herself. 

**My dear,” he said, in a great, harsh 
voice, which he tried in vain to make soft, 
“TI have come to ask your hand, and to 
marry you right away. That will unite our 
two kingdoms, which lie side by side, and 
give you some one to take the lead of your 
armies, and protect you. And, besides,’’ he 
added, chucking her under the chin, “ it 
will give me a pretty wife.” 

**Oh, no,” cried the princess, shrinking 
back, and blushing with anger; at which she 
grew still more beautiful, so that the young 
warrior behind the king, who had never 
once removed his eyes from her, thought 
that now she was the morning star. 

** And why not?” demanded the king, 

frowning terribly, so that the ladies all cov- 
ered their faces with their hands, and Ethel 
nearly fainted with terror.” 
_ “ Because,” she stammered, “‘ you are a 
good deal older than I am, and I am afraid 
you would die first, and that would be a 
great grief to me.”’ 

The king laughed so that the palace shook, 
then seized the princess by the arm and 
said :— 

‘** You are a glib liar, and an artful minx 
besides. I have seen you casting glances at 
Prince Falchion here,” turning to scowl at 
the handsome warrior behind him, ‘and I 
dare say he has been admiring you. But he 
is a mere adventurer, without a kingdom, or 
a piece of gold even, unless I give it to him. 
You had better both of you be careful. 
Now, madam, will you marry me ?”’ 

** No, never! ”’ cried Ethel. 

The king gave her arm an awful squeeze, 
that made her cry out, then turned to the 
young prince. 

‘** Prince,” he said, fiercely, “take this 
lady to my great forest on the borders, and 
set her to tending goats. She shall stay 


supon her. 


earth, till she consents to be my wife. See 
that you obey my orders, and that you do 
not touch her yourself, or so much as smile 
If you do, your head will come 
off in less than no time. My dwarf shall 
follow and watch you, and see that you 


“behave.”’ 


Then the king gave the princess a push 


-out of the door, and, looking about on the 


trembling courtiers, ‘he said, in a voice of 


‘thunder:— 


“T am king here. Obey me, and do not 


- dare attempt to see or to help that impudent 


wretch.” 
Meantime Ethel was following the prince 
to the far-away forest, and the dwarf was 


-close on her heels watching. But she was 
very unhappy. 


“Tt is not so bad to follow him,” she 
thought, looking at his fine, graceful form 
and stately bearing. She marked, too, that 


‘he took very little steps, so as not to tire her. 


It was very near night when they reached 


‘the forest where the princess was to live 


all alone and tend goats, and there the prince 


- stopped and looked at her, with his face full 


of love and pity. Fortunately, just at that 
moment the dwarf stubbed his toe, and fell 


. down, so there was chance for a word. 


Find my Uncle Madoc,” whispered the 
princess. 

‘“*T come from him. He is not far off,” 
whispered the prince in return. “In two 


. days you shall be free.’’ 


By this time the dwarf was up, rubbing 
his nose and watching; and there was no 
way but for the prince to go. The princess 


‘looked after him as long as she could see 
‘him; and once when the dwarf stumbled in 


running (for now the prince took long steps), 
he looked back and smiled at the princess, 


and she smiled at him. 


‘“*How he must love me,” she thought, 
«« when he thus risks his head to give mea 


smile!” 

Two days and nights are along time to- 
-spend in a lonely forest, with only goats for 
company, and berries and water for food; 


and if it had not been for hope the prin- 


-cess’s heart would have broken. Moreover, 


the hateful dwarf came at morning and eve- 
ning, and asked her if she had-consented yet 


‘to marry the old king, and when she said 
~“* No,” he told her he had.orders to hang 
-her the next time. 
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there in solitude, have only berries and nuts ~ 
-and water to live on, and sleep on the bare 


‘‘ What shall I do if the prince or my 
uncle does not come ?” she thought in ter- * 
ror on the third morning. ‘‘ It is almost time 
for the dwarf, and he will hang me surely!” 

As she spoke, there was a crackling in the 
bushes, and the frightful dwarf made his 
appearance with a large rope in his hand. 
He fixed it toa tree branch, got the noose 
all ready, then said to the princess:— 

‘** Will you marry the king to-day ?” 

she cried out; I will die first!” 

At that the dwarf, who was very strong, 
and had immense arms, caught at her to put 
her head in the noose. But as he did so, 
two arms reached round the trunk of the 
tree, one of them pushing the dwarf’s head 
into the noose, and the other pulling at the 
end of the rope, and all done so quickly and 
neatly that the little wretch was hanged en- 
tirely before he knew it. 

Ethel cried out joyfully, stretched her 
hands to the prince, who stood smiling by 
her. But it was not he who owned the 
hands that had delivered her. Their owner 
appeared instantly, a tall, rough-looking 
man, with long hair, a slouched hat and 
curled beard. He was rather rough, but not 
ugly looking, and Ethel cried out again when 
she saw him, for she knew he was her Uncle 
Madoc. 

‘Let us fly!” she cried. ‘ The king will 
be after us as soon as he misses his dwarf.’’ 

Uncle Madoc shrugged up his shoulders, 
and leaned to give the hanging wretch a 
good pinch, to make sure that he was quite 
dead. Then he said quietly:— 

‘* I’m rather too old and heavy to fly, little 
niece; and we are in no sort of danger. Our 
armies, Prince Falchion’s and mine, have - 
gone on to destroy the King of Colehia, and 
get every sign of him out of sight before we 
go to the palace. I gave orders, too, for 
preparations to be made for a m 

At that the princess blushed most i. 
fully, and her uncle caught her up in his 
arms, and laughed, and carried her through 
the wood toward her palace. The Prince 
Falchion walked behind, and while Madoc 
sang he whispered to the princess:— 

‘*T came from afar to see you,’ he said, 
‘‘and when I met the King of Colchis, he 
made a captive of me. Your uncle sent me 
as soon as he heard of his brother’s death. 
But, though I have helped to save you, I am 
miserable; for he is going to marry you to 
some wealthy prince, while I have only a 
heart and hand to offer you.”’ 
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The princess said nothing; but she reached 
out her hand and plucked a branch from a 
flowering shrub,.a beautiful branch full of 
fragrant flowers and fruit. 

‘¢ What is that for?” asked the prince. 

“To give to my husband,” she answered, 
‘dropping her eyes. 

He said nothing but walked on sorrow- 
fully, till they reached the palace, where 
everything was in splendid order, and the 
King of Colchis and his warriors all hanged 
and out of sight. 

Such rejoicings never were seen; and 
when the princess, magnificently dressed, 

‘came down to be married, the air was full of 
anusic and huzzas. 

‘¢ Who is to be your highness’s husband?” 
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asked the archbishop, seeing the princess 
stand alone, with her ladies in a cluster be- 
hind her. 

She glanced around the circle to where 
stood Prince Falchion, looking pale and de- 
spairing,,and smiling sweetly on him, she 
held out to him the flowering branch she had 
plucked in the wood. 

Instantly his face became radiant, and he 
ran to throw himself at her feet. 

‘* If you want to marry me, prince,’’ she 
said, smilingly, ‘‘ you will have to stand be- 
side me.” 

So they were married, and lived happy 
ever after. And Uncle Madoc was general 
of all the armies. 
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TVHERE was to be a balloon ascension on 
4 the common in Poppleton, and all Pop- 
pleton was astir, for it was a quiet little 
country town, where no railroad had yet 
found its way, and such a thing as a bal- 
loon had never been in it before. 

Why the aeronaut should have chbdsen 
‘such an out-of-the-way place in which to 
make his ascension nobody could imagine; 
‘but that such was the fact was testified by 
great flaring handbills, yellow letters on a 
-sky-blue ground, posted on to every fence 
and stuck up in every available place in 
Poppleton. A great high fence was built 
around the common, and admission within 
that charmed circle was ‘‘ twenty-five vents. 
‘Children under twelve, fifteen cents.” 

At three o’clock on Wednesday afternoon 
the balloon was advertised to ascend, and by 
‘noon the farmers’ wagons began to come 
pouring in from the adjacent towns, and 
when the children were dismissed from 
school at twelve o’clock, they ran as if their 
‘lives were at stake straight to the common, 
where the men whom the aeronaut had em- 
ployed to assist him were inflating the bal- 
loon. 

“ Are you going in to see her go up this 
afternoon ?”’ said Johnnie Jones of Tommy 
Hayden, as they stood with their spelling- 
books under their arms just outside the 
‘fence, watching with great, round, wide- 
-open eyes the top of the wonderful balloon; 
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all the children called it ‘‘ she,” for some un- 
explained reason; perhaps because they 
heard the ships at Oldport, a town only a few 
miles away, which excited their wonder and 
admiration almost as much as the balloon, 
called so. 

** Of course I am,’”’ returned Tommy, de- 
cidedly. ‘I’ve got fifteen cents that Aunt 
Jemima gave me to put into the contribution 
box Sunday before last. I didn’t put it in 
because I thought there might be a circus 
coming over to Oldport before long, and I 
might get a chance to go. I’m awful glad I 
saved it, now, for I know father wouldn’t 
give it to me to go in and see the balloon, be- 
cause I spent the money he gave me to buy 
my ’rithmetic with. Oh my! aint she a beau- 
ty ?””.—of course Tommy meant the balloon, 
and not the arithmetic. ‘‘Oh, wouldn’t I like 
to go up in her?” 

Would you, my boy?” said a man be- 
hind them, and turning, Tommy saw the 
aeronaut, a tall, thin man, with very black 
hair and eyes. ‘* Wouldn’t you be afraid to 
go up in the balloon?” 

** Afraid!’ repeated Tommy, disdainfully. 
**T guess I shouldn’t; I have been down be- 
low Bald Head lighthouse in a row boat, 
and I’ve rode on Dr. Miller’s Wildfire with- 
out any saddle! I guess I shouldn’t be 
afraid to go up in a balloon!” 

The man laughed—a little queer, low 
laugh. 
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brave boys.”? And then he bent his lips to 
Tommy’s ear and whispered, ‘‘ You be sure 
to be as near the balloon as you can at three 
o’clock, and we’ll see, we’ll see.” 

And then he walked inside very hastily, to 
superintend the preparations. 

Tommy hardly knew what to think. It 
could not be possible that the man meant to 
let him go up in the balloon with him; but 
then what did he mean ? 

He could scarcely eat a mouthful of din- 
ner for thinking of it, and his mother was 
sadly afraid that he had some new mischief 
on hand. For I am sorry to be obliged to 
confess that Tommy was a mischievous boy; 
so very much inclined to playing pranks and 
getting himself and others into trouble, that 
he was known in the village as ‘‘ Mischiev- 
ous Tommy.’’ But Tommy was not by any 
means a bad-hearted boy, and he was the 
most innocent looking little creature imagin- 
able. He had a round, freckled face, a de- 
mure looking mouth, very blue eyes, and 
sandy hair that was inclined to stand up 
straight. That peculiarity, together with 
the very wide open look which his blue eyes 
always wore, made him look as if he had just 
seen something very alarming. Altogether, 
if you did not know Tommy, you would 
think him a very unassuming, timid little 
boy, who liked to read small story books and 
play with little girls, and would fly to his 
iother’s protection if danger threatened; in 
shori, what is contemptuously called ‘ his 
mother’s own boy.” 

But never were appearances more deceit- 
ful. If Tommy had had as much courage to 
do right as he had to brave unnecessary dan- 
gers, he would have been a model little boy; 
as it was, he was, what his Aunt Jemima 
called, “‘ a perfect little scapegrace.” 

It was but little past one o’clock when 
Tommy returned to the common, so he had 
no Gifficulty in getting very near the balloon, 
and almost the first person he saw was the 
tall, black-eyed man who had spoken to him 
in the morning. 

‘* Ah, my boy, you’re in time, I see! Do 
you still think you’d like to take a ride in 
the balloon?” 

“Oh, yes sir, yes sir! ’’ answered Tommy, 
eagerly. 

** Well, you stay here,’’ answered the man, 
‘* and if you feel as brave when it is time to 
start, perhaps I’ll let you go with me. But 
don’t you whisper a word of it to anybody!”’ 


“Well, that’s right,” he said. ‘TI like: 
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Tommy promised that he wouldn’t and he 
tried to wait patiently until three o’clock, 
though every moment seemed an hour, he 
was so eager to be sailing away through the 
air in the wonderful balloom. 

It was not a very large balloon, though to 
Tommy, who had never seen one of any kind 
before, it looked monstrous; for the car was 
large enough to hold three or four persons, 
but Tommy heard two or three men say that 
the aeronaut intended to make his ascension 
alone. 

It was three o’clock, and the crowd were 
beginning to be impatient, when all at once 


the aeronaut came and whispered in Tom- | 


my’s ear. 

** Well, what do you think now? Do you 
want to go?” 

Tommy answered “‘ yes,” as decidedly as 
before, and almost before he could realize 
his good fortune, he was in the car of the 
balloon, and the man standing beside him 
had given the word to the attendants, and 
they were sailing up through the air with a 
velocity that almost took away his breath. . 

The aeronaut had provided himself with a 
great many little bags of sand, and some of 
these he threw out, one after another, and 
the balloon rose higher and higher, until the 
common and the crowd of people was a mere 
speck, and the air began to feel keen and 
sharp, as it does sometimes in very cold 
weather. Then the balloon sailed away from 
Poppleton—or rather from the Poppleton 
skies, for it seemed to Tommy that they had 
got as high up into the sky as anybody ever 
did, and he had begun to wonder if he wasn’t. 
going to heaven like Enoch, whom he had 
read about in his Sabbath-school lesson—but 
soon found they were floating over towards 
Oldport. Then directly they were sailing 
over the ships in Oldport harbor, straight 


towards the ocean. And Tommy began to 


be a little alarmed. 

‘*T think we have been far enough. I 
think I should like to go back now,” he said, 
anxiously. 

‘“*Go back!’’ cried the aeronaut, who 
seemed to be enjoying himself very #iuch, 
his black eyes glowing and his thin cheeks 
flushed. ‘‘ Why, we haven’t fairly begun 
our journey yet. My dear boy, do you know 
whare we are going?”’ And he whispered 
as mysteriously as if there were somebody 
near to hear. ‘* We are going to accomplish 
the most wonderful feat the world has: ever 
witnessed! We are going directly across the 
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Atlantic! We shall land at Liverpool in two 
days! Think of it! I thought of going to 
the moon at first, but after you decided to 
accompany me I changed my mind, thinking 
it would be pleasanter for you to visit Eu- 
rope, for I have made one journey to the 
moon, and it is not by any means so fine a 
place as it is supposed to be—cold and dis- 
agreeable, my boy! The climate didn’t 
agree with my health,” and he shrugged his 
shoulders and wrapped his coat still more 
closely around him. 

Tommy looked at him in astonishment, 
which soon changed to terror, as he began 
to realize that he must be insane. But if he 
were so why had no one discovered it ? 

**T don’t want to go to Europe. I would 
much rather go back to Poppleton,” said 
Tommy, trying to speak coolly, though his 
voice shook with fear. 

‘*Go back to Poppleton! you little coward, 
you are afraid,”’ said the aeronaut, looking 
eagerly at Tommy, whose great blue eyes 
were beginning to fill with tears. 

no, 1 ai—ain’t!”’ sobbed Tommy; 
“*but I’ve rode long enough.”’ 

‘* What a fool you are!’ said the man. 
** This is glorious! glorious!’’ And out went 
another bag of sand, and up went the bal- 
loon higher still into the air, until now the 
vessels looked like nothing more than flies 
crawling on the bay. 

Tommy wrung his hands in agony, and 
thought of home and his mother. 

‘Oh, if I had only put that fifteen cents 
into the contribution box, as Aunt Jemima 
told me to, I should not have been here!” 
he said to himself. 

And now the man began to caper and 
dance, making the balloon veer first to one 
side and then to the other. 

_ To tell you the truth,” he said, sud- 
denly, putting his lips close to Tommy’s ear, 
“the reason why I want to get to Europe as 
‘soon as possible is to get out of the reach of 
my enemies. I have got hosts of enemies, 
and they are following me all the time; that 


. is why I started from that miserable little 


town of Poppleton—so they couldn’t track 
me. I hid myself in the moon a thousand 
years,” he added, with the most solemn 
face, ‘“‘but they found me. Ah, they are 
shrewd, I can tell you! But they won’t find 
me now, will they, my boy?” 

Tommy had no voice with which to an- 
swer, but he thought not, for they were still 
heading towards the sea and going rapidly. 
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But just at that moment, as by a miracle 
Tommy thought, the wind veered and wafted 
them towards the shore of the bay—in an 
opposite direction from Poppleton, to be 
sure; but merely to have land instead of 
that dreadful water under him would be 
happiness, Tommy thought. 

But the madman—there could be no doubt 
that he was such—took alarm at once; he 
conceived the idea that enemies were wait- 
ing for him on the shore, and he declared 
that he preferred to drop down into the water 
rather than fall into their hands; and to 
Tommy’s terror he pulled a string that hung 
near his hand, and the balloon began to de- 
scend with frightful rapidity. They could 
hear the shouts of the sailors on the vessels. 
Tommy held his breath, awaiting the end, 
when all at once a thought struck him, and 
acting upon it instantly, he threw one of the 
remaining bags of sand out of the car; an- 
other followed it before the aeronaut could 
stay his hand, and the balloon rose again, 
still drifting towards the shore. Before the 
maniac, astonished at Tommy’s boldness, 
had presence of mind enough to pull the 
string again, they hung over the edge of the 
land, that had never looked so inviting to 
Tommy’s eyes before. 

Then he pulled the string, but more forci- 
bly than he meant. He felt as if the wind 
were rushing up upon him, and he was sta- 
tionary; there was a great rushing noise in 
his ears, and then he felt a shock, as if heav- 
en and earth had rushed together. And then 
all was a blank. 

It was a long time before he came back to 
consciousness, and then his mother’s face, 
which he had never expected to see again, 
was bending overhim. His first feeling was 
surprise and thankfulness to find himself 
alive, and the next, anxiety to learn the fate 
of his companion. And when he heard how 
narrow his escape had been, you may be 
sure his hair stood up straighter and his 
blue eyes grew rounder than ever before. 
The balloon caught in a tree, and that was 
all that saved them both from being dashed 
to pieces. The town where they made their 
hasty descent was not far from Oldport, 
and one of the crowd which collected im- 
mediately recognizing Tommy, his parents 
were at once sent for. The crazy aeronaut 
was more seriously injured than Tommy, 
and was carried to a hospital by the friends 
who had really been in search of him, and 
whom he had fancied his enemies. ° 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


DE.icious CAKE.— Two cupfuls of white 
sugar, one cupful of butter, one cupful of milk, 
three cupfuls of flour, three eggs, two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder. 


BoILeD RicE —The addition of lemon juice to 
_the water will increase the whiteness and help 
the grains to separate, and if lemon juice or 
white vinegar be put into the water for boiling 
fish the scum is thrown up and the color of the 
fish is greatly improved. 


APPLE JELLY FOR CAKES.—Peel and grate 
two large, sour apples; add to them the grated 


rind and the juice of one lemon, a small piece of | 


butter, one cupful of sugar, the white of one 
egg; cook carefully and thoroughly, and when 
cool spread between cake. - 


ORANGE CaKkE.—Beat one cupful of butter, 
one-half a pound of powdered sugar together 
until very light; then add a small cupful of 
sweet milk and the whites of four eggs beaten to 
to a stiff froth; add flour enough to make a good 
batter, and one teaspoonful of baking powder, 
the grated rind and juice of one orange and the 
juice of half a lemon; beat until very smooth 
and bake in jelly cake tins. 


Cocoanut LAYER CAKE.—Two cupfuls of 
‘powdered sugar, three-fourths of a cupful of but- 
ter, four eggs, three-fourths of a cupful of milk, 
two and a half cupfuls of sifted flour, two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder; mix well together, 
and bake in thin jelly cake tins; for filling take 
half a pound of dessicated cocoanut for each 
layer, soak each portion in half a cupful of 
water, add powdered sugar to suit taste, flavor 
one with vanilla and a little grated chocolate, 
one with lemon, and the one for top layer with 
rose-water, adding cochineal extract to color 
pink. 

BROWNED SANDWICHES.—Spread each slice of 
bread with chopped meat, cover with a slice of 
bread and press together; proceed in this man- 
ner till all the meat and bread are used, and cut 
‘each sandwich in halves; place them on a plate 
and pour over them an egg beaten smooth with 
two-thirds of a coffee cup of milk, and let stand 
a couple of hours, or till the custard is absorbed; 
put a generous tablespoonful of butter on a large 
frying-pan, and when it begins to brown place 
the sandwiches carefully upon it; when nicely 
browned add a little more butter and turn them, 
letting them brown quickly on the other side; 
serve as soon as possible. This makes a deli- 


cious breakfast dish, and may be used to advan- 
tage to ‘‘help out’’ a scanty dinner. 


PoTATOES CREAMED AND BROWNED.—For 
two cupfuls of potatoes (cold boiled), heat ina 
double boiler one cupful of milk, thickened with 
a tablespoonful of butter rolled in flour; season 
with salt and pepper; into this stir the potatoes, 
cut into dice, letting them remain on the fire 
just long enough to become smoking hot through- 
out; when well heated turn into a greased bak- 
ing dish, cover with buttered crumbs and brown 
in a quick oven. If parsley is liked, cut some 
fine and stir into the milk with the potatoes.— 
Good Housekeeping. 


BELGIAN GINGERBREAD.—An odd but highly 
praised gingerbread is said to result from this 
formula: One and a quarter pounds of flour, 
eight ounces of molasses, six ounces brown 
sugar, four ounces butter, four ounces finely 
chopped candied orange peel, one ounce baking 
powder, two eggs, ten or twelve drops aniseed 
flavoring. Method: Sift the baking powder and 
flour together; make a bay in the center, into 
which put the sugar and orange peel; add the 
molasses, and then melt the butter and pour that 
in; add the slight flavoring of aniseed; whisk the 
eggs and pour them into the central hollow; 
then mix all together in the bay and work all up 
to a dough;: break it into small pieces and place 
them in well buttered pans; sprinkle some cara- 
way seeds over the tops, and bake in a warm 
oven; when baked, dredge some fine sugar over 
them, after having lightly brushed the tops with 
whipped whites of eggs. 

BEEFSTEAK Piz.—A savory dish, and one 
that suits those fond of simple seasoning, is a 
beefsteak pie. Cut two pounds of the under side 
of the round into small cubes, cover with cold 
water and simmer gently until tender; season 
with salt and pepper, thicken the gravy slightly, 
and if not rich enough add a piece of butter; put 
the meat and gravy in a deep baking dish, cover 
with a thick layer of white potato, boiled in 
salted water, mashed, with the addition of a 
piece of butter and some milk, and then beaten 
to a cream; beat an egg very light, pour over the 
potato, and bake until a rich brown; an onion 
sliced thin and stewed with the meat improves 
the flavor for some tastes. It is important in 
stewing or ‘‘ boiling’? meat or fowl to remember 
that gentle simmering at 180 deg. cooks the meat 
quite as quickly and in a much more savory 
manner than furious boiling at 212 deg.—Good 
Housekeeping. 
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HOME TOPICS. 


Hints ON VENTILATORS.—In ventilating, say 
a bedroom, by means of a window, what you 
principally want is an upward blowing current, 
Well, there are several methods of securing this 
without danger of a draft. 

1. Holes may be bored in the lower part of the 
upper sash of the window, admitting the outside 
air. 

2. Right across one foot of the lower sash, but 
attached to the immovable frame of the window, 
may be hung or tacked a piece of strong Wills- 
den paper, prettily painted with flowers and birds 
if you please. The window may then be raised 
to the extent of the breadth of this paper, and 
the air rushes upward between the two sashes. 

3. The same effect is got from simply having a 
board about six inches wide and the exact size of 
the sash’s breadth. Use this to hold the win- 
dow up. 

4. This same board may have two bent or el- 
bow tubes in it, opening upward and into the 
room, so that the air coming through does not 
blow directly in. The inside openings may be 
protected by valves, and thus the amount of in- 
coming current can be regulated. We thus get 
a circulating movement of the air, as, the win- 
dow being raised, there is an opening between 
the sashes. 

5. In summer a frame half as big as the lower 
sash may be made of perforated zinc or wire 
gauze, and placed in so as to keep the window 
up. There is no draught, and if kept in position 
all night, then, as a rule, the inmate will enjoy 
refreshing sleep. 

6. In addition to these plans, the door of every 
bedroom should possess at the top thereof a ven- 
tilating panel, the simplest of all being that 
formed of wire gauze. 

In conclusion let me again beg of you to value 
fresh air as you value life and health itself; and 
while taking care not to sleep directly in an ap- 
preciable draught, to abjure curtains all around 
the bed.—Cassell’s Family Magazine. } 

A LarGE DinnER.—The Paris correspondent 
of the Inquirer thus describes a dinner that re- 
cently took place in Paris: ‘“T he kitchens were in- 
stalled in the cellar near Cours-la-Reine. Nothing 
can be more astonishing than the size of the 
kettles for the vegetables. For soup there were 
four kettles, two containing 250 quarts each, one 
300 quarts and the fourth 330 quarts. Each ket- 
tle for vegetables would hold 125 quarts and the 
three coffee pots were capable of furnishing 800 
quarts of coffee. There were served 2,800 quarts 
of soup, 6,000 pounds of fish, 5,000 pounds of 
tenderloin, 1,200 turkeys, 800 ducks, 27,000 bot- 
tles of wine, 4,000 bottles of mineral water and 
8,000 pitchers of ice -water. There were em- 
ployed 109,000 plates, 20,000 forks, 20,000 knives, 


16,000 table spoons, 15,000 coffee spoons, and 
52,000 glasses. The service required 1,000 but- 
lers, 100 chiefs to command this battalion, 75- 
cooks, 90 scullery boys, 50 men to superintend 
the wines, and 150 assistants.’’ 


MARION HARLAND has written a book of 
nearly 64 pages entitled “‘Our Basy’s First 
AND SEcoND YEARS,”’ which contains most val- 
uable information regarding the care of infants 
through the troublesome term of nursing and 
teething, also contains valuable hints about the 
treatment of Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever and 
Cholera Infantum. This book is published by: 
Messrs. Reed & Carnrick of New York, and 
they will send it free upon application. 


WAFFLEs.—In Philadelphia one of the most 
prosperous of summer trades is the peddling of 
hot pretzels about the streets in the evening. 
Boys with big baskets of the pretzels go about 
the streets where “nice people”’ live, vocifer- 
ously calling out their wares, and it is a poor 
peddler that can’t sell out his basket in an hour 
or two. Philadelphia isa great place for pret- 
zels anyhow. Even the girls dote on them there. 
They buy them at street stands and munch them 
daintily in the street cars. Speaking of waffles, 
there is only one place in this country where the 
general public can depend upon getting the per- 
fect wafile served smoking hot with every meal. 
That is in the railroad restaurant at Hornells- 
ville, New York. Everybody who has traveled 
much knows all about Hornellsville waffles and 
mutton chops. _They are famous in two conti- 
nents. Almost all the Erie through trains are 


timed so as to stop at Hornellsville for a meal. ~ 


The restaurant is a very ordinary-looking one, 
and people entering it for the first time imme- 
diately assume the dismal frown that presages a 
seance with sole-leather steak and Mississippi 
river coffee. The preliminaries of the meal do 
not sensibly mitigate the frown, although the 
over-estimated famous chops are sometimes very 
good; but when the severely prim waiting maids 
march in with plates of smoking aggregations of 
hollow squares delicately browned, the dull eye 
of the patient traveler begins to gleam, his feat- 
ures relax as the subtle odor of singed sugar 
steals upon his senses, a smile is born when the 
maple syrup gurgles gently forth and its little 
waves affectionately chase each other across the 
serried squares, and when he tastes it satisfaction 
springs to her throne upon his countenance, the 
bare floors are velvet beneath his feet, the time- 
stained plaster on the walls is rarest fresco to 
his gaze, his ears revel in the blithesome toots of 
gamboling locomotives, the sulphurous smoke 
blown in the open doors is the fragrance of a 
million flowers, and the intensely plain waiting 
maids bringing in more waffles are fairest houris, 
bearing fresh viands to a traveler in Paradise.— 
New York Sun. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


ARE You SUPERSTITIOUS ? 


You can find out by asking yourself the fol- 
lowing twenty questions :— 

1. Do you believe in witches, sprites, elves, 
fairies, vampires, ghouls, ogres, imps, gnomes, 
bogies, brownies, pixies, or leprehauns ? 

2. Do you believe in an evil genius ? 

8. Do you believe in the evil eye? 

4. Do you believe in a bottomless pit ? 

5. Do you believe in a devil with horns, cloven 
foot and long spiked tail ? 

6. Would you pass a night in a graveyard, 
church, with a corpse in a church, or in a char- 
nel house ? 

7. Do you wear anything which can be consid- 
ered in the nature of a talisman or mascot ? 

8. Did you ever employ anything as a talis- 
man? 

- 9. Do you attach any meaning to a four-leafed 
clover ? 

10. Would you willingly pass under a ladder ? 

11. Do you feel uncomfortable when you spill 
salt ? 

12. Would you sit down with thirteen at 
table ? 

18. Would you start on a trip on a Friday, or 
would you defer commencing an important work 
on that day? 

14. Do you attach any particular importance 
to certain numbers, especially to three, seven and 
nine? 

15. Would you give a child of yours the same 
mame as that of one who had just died ? 

16. Are you afraid of the dark ? 

17. Did you ever have your fortune told by 
gipsey, astrologer, cards, or similar tests ? 

18. Were you ever made uneasy by hearing 
the insect commonly known as the death-watch ? 

19. Would you venture to knock three times 
at midnight on the door of an empty church ? 

20. Do you believe in dreams, omens, por- 
tents, signs, warnings, harbingers, or hand- 
writings on the wall ? 


A PicTURED ROCK wHICH TELLS THE STORY 
OF A GREAT INDIAN BATTLE.—There has re- 
cently been discovered near Dona Ana, N.M., on 
the banks of the Rio Grande, a stone bearing 
the record, in a series of pictures, of an Indian 
fight between two tribes. The pictures, which 
are painted in bright red on the face of the rock, 
which is nearly flat, show them to be the work of 
a more skillful hand than was common among 
the Indians, and betray even a slight perception 
of perspective, which is entirely unique. ‘The 
lasting qualities of the paint manufactured by 
the Indians, the secret of which has never been 
discovered, are well known, weather and time 


roducing no perceptible effect upon it, but actu- 

lly seeming to deepen and intensify it. The 
exact date of the inscription is, of course, not to 
be arrived at, but from the half-buried condition 
of the stone and other marks it is safe to suppose 
that it is at least three hundred years old, if not 
of much more remote antiquity. 

The first picture represents the figure of an 
Indian brave, decorated with feathers and armed 
with tomahawk, bow and quiver. Beneath the 
warrior are five hundred minute strokes, which 


tell the number of fighting men in the tribe. 


The second picture is that of a bird flying toward 
the setting sun. This shows that their journey 
was to the westward. In smaller figures are the 
new moon and a buck, which gives the time as 
being in the first quarter of the buck moon, an- 
swering to July. The third picture consists of 
seven suns and as many stars, which indicate 
that they were seven daysonthe way. The next 
picture is that of the sun rising over a number of 
wigwams and a hand pointing with three fingers 
to a crouching panther. This signifies that they 
arrived at the habitations of their enemies at 
sunrise and then lay in wait three days. The 
fifth picture shows where their enemies, num- 
bering eight hundred, were surprised while 
asleep. This is told by the wigwams, near which 
lies a man sleeping and beneath him that num- 
ber of strokes. They killed with the tomahawk 
two hundred of the foe and took prisoner fifty. 
The sixth picture shows this by a head cloven 
by a tomahawk with two hundred lines beneath, 
and a man with his hands and feet bound, and 
fifty lines. That their own loss was one hun- 
dred and seventy-eight is represented in the sev- 
enth picture by a head so numbered and enclosed 
in a bow, which was the emblem of honor. The 
eighth picture shows their triumphal march back 
toward the rising sun, their enemies in full flight, 
which is represented by a flight of broken arrows 
in the opposite direction and the huts of the 
vanquished in flames. The stone is a large, up- 
right one, worn smooth by the action of water 
in some past age, and is fully twenty-five feet in 
height by sixteen wide. The pictures begin 
near the top, extending to within four feet of 
the base. The stone was nearly buried under 
the sand and earth, and its inscription was only 
accidentally discovered by a Mexican ranchman 
who, catching a glimpse of the red paint, scraped 
away enough of the soil to see that it was the 
work of man. 


AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN WILL,—The discov- 
ery of the earliest known will is an event which 
possesses an interest for others besides lawyers; 
and there seems no reason to question either the 
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authenticity or antiquity of the unique docu- 
ment which Mr. Flinders Petrie has unearthed 
at Kahun, or, as the town was known 4500 years 
ago, Illahun. The document is so curiously 
modern in form that it might almost be granted 
probate to-day. But in any case it may be as-' 
sumed that it marks one of the earliest epochs of 
legal history, and curiously illustrates the cong 
tinuity of legal methods. It is, however, needs 
less to labor over the value socially, legally and 
historically of a will that dates back to patri- 
archal times. It consists of a settlement made 
by one Sekhenren in the year 44, second month 
of Pert, day 19—that is, it is estimated, the 4th 
of Amenemhat III., or 2550 B.C.—in favor of 
his brother, a priest of Osiris, of all his property’ 
and goods; and of another document, which 
bears date from the time of Amenemhat IV., or 
2548 B.C. This latter instrument is in form 
nothing more or less than a will, by which, in 
phraesology that might well be used to-day, the 
testator settles upon his wife Teta all the prop- 
erty given him by his brother for life, but forbids 
her in categorical terms to pull down the houses 
“which my brother built for me,” although it 
empowers her to give them to any of her children 
that she pleases. A ‘‘ Lieutenant’’ Sibu is to 
act as guardian of the infant children. This 
remarkable instrument is witnessed by two 
scribes, with an attestation clause that might 
almost have been drafted yesterday. The papy- 
rus is a valuable contribution to the study of 
ancient law, and shows with a graphic realism 
what a pitch of civilization the ancient Egyp- 
tians had reached—at least from a lawyer’s 
point of view. It has hitherto been believed 
that in the infancy of the human race wills were 
practically unknown. There probably never 
was a time when testaments in some form or 
other did not exist; but in the earliest ages it 
has so far been assumed that they were never 
written, but were nuncupatory, or delivered 
orally, probably at the death-bed of the testator. 
Among the Hindus to this day the law of suc- 
cession hinges upon the due solemnization of 
fixed ceremonies at the dead man’s funeral, not 
upon any written will. And it is because early 
wills were verbal only that their history is so 
obscure. It has been asserted that among the 
barbarian races the bare conception of a will 
was unknown; that we must search for the in- 
fancy of testamentary dispositions in the early 
Roman law. But Mr. Petrie’s papyrus seems to 
show that the system of settlement or disposition 
by deed or will was long antecedently practised 
in the East. 


GIANTS OF THE FoREST ON PuGET SouND.— 
Plying on Puget Sound is a boat 122 feet long. 
The timbers of which the hull is built run from 
stem to stern, and not one is spliced. Asa 
specimen product a Washington lumberman sent 


to San Francisco last year a beam 24 inches thick 
and 152 feet long, writes a correspondent of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. He explained that 
his intention was to make it 190 feet long, but 
the end ran into a bank and the log had to be 
cut. Spars for shipyards on the Clyde, in S¢gt- 
land, are shipped from Puget Sound. Ata mill 
in Portland you may see the timbers sawed, 
mortised, painted and numbered, for bridges to 
be put together in Michigan, Ohio and Indiana. 
Puget Sound cedar shingles are used in New 
York State. Four ships are loading at a Sound 
wharf, all with lumber. One goes to London, 
the second to Melbourne, the third to Valpa- 
raiso, the fourth to San Francisco. A test was 
made not long ago of four inch sticks of Wash- 
ington fir, Michigan pine and good white oak. 
The pine broke at 1700 pounds, the white oak at 
3500 pounds, and the Washington fir at 4300 
pounds. Engineers say the straining force and 
endurance of this fir lumber is greater than that 
of any other. When one of these monarchs of 
the coast forest goes down it shakes the ground 
like an earthquake. Let it fall across a canon 
and it doesn’t snap under the tremendous shock, 
but lies intact and rigid. There is a bridge in 
Oregon across a ravine sixty feet deep made by 
spiking a plank on a tree where it fell by acci- 
dent. Where a windfall in the forest has oc- 
curred, these great timbers lie so thick that the 
only way to cross is to walk on the trunks from 
ten to thirty feet above the ground. Lumbermen 
tell of traveling for miles and not once putting 
their foot on the soil, In the old town of Ta- 
coma, where the settlement was before the land 
company and the railroad made a city, there is a 
church with a fir tree for a steeple. St. Peter 


founded his church on a rock. St. Peter’s © 


Church of Tacoma has a tree for its corner stone. 
This tree has been cut off ata height of fifty 
feet, and upon the top is the belfry. 


MopeEs oF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.—Austria 
—Gallows, public. 

Bavaria—Guillotine, private. 

Belgium—Guillotine, public. ~ 

Brunswick—Axe, private. 

China—Sword or cord, public. 

Denmark—Guillotine, public. 

Ecuador—Musket, public. 

France—Guillotine, public. 

Great Britain—Gallows, private. 

Hanover—Guillotine, private. 

Italy—Capital punishment abolished. 

Netherlands—Gallows, public. 

Oldenberg—Musket, public. 

Portugal—Gallows, public. 

Prussia—Sword, private. 

Russia—Musket, gallows or sword, public.: 

Spain—Garrotte, public. 

United States, other than New York—Gallows, 
mostly private.—Notes and Queries. 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to March Puzzles. 


24,—Chavender. 
2.-ASPER 2.—A BNET 
SPARE BRAVE 
PAGAN NARES 
ERASE EVENT 
RENEW TESTY 
27.—Poverty is no crime. 
2.—-TEGULAR 29—AsleeP 
EYELET NectaR 
GEINE TipulA 
ULNA HungrY 
LEE EscapE 
MurdeR 
30.—Manifestation. 31.—Superabundance. 
32.—Predestination. 83.—Remuneration. 


34.—Incomprehensible. 35.—Barley-brake. 
36.—Gui(1)der. 37.—Ten(d)on. 
38.—Cad(e)s. 39.—C(h)amber. 
40.—Ruf(o)us. 41.—Pa(t)rol. 
42—-NAR 4.—OREA 


61.—A Charade. 
First second last a strong game fish, 
Found in the lakes of Maine; 
It gives the sport that anglers wish, 
And yields a most delicious dish, 
Invigorating brain. 


Since ALL is worth but twenty cents, 
Which anyone can spare, 
With primal two who would dispense, 
‘That had a modicum of sense, 
Or liked such luscious fare ? 


MAUDE. 
Decapitations. 

62.—Behead to hasten along, and leave to beat. 

63.—A swing, and leave a portion. 

64.—A clipping from skins, and leave the 
mesentery of a beast. ‘ 

65.—A scale of a reptile, and leave sharp. 

66.—Reduced, and leave to be in trouble. 

67.—Furze, and leave law. 

68.—An ancient expression of good wishes, 
and leave to fall upon. 

ROLLIN G. STONE. 
. 69.—An Octagon. 
1 To set down. 2 Members of the English 


nobilty. 3 Warliké. 4 To stipulate. 5 Plaited 


or folded like a fan. 6 Vessels for holding salt. 
7 Drugs. F. S. F. 


10.—A Hexagon. 
1 A prolonged wail for a deceased person (Ire. ). 
2 A serpent (P.E.). 3 Conducted. 4 One who 
provokes. 5 To revive. 6 To give up (Obs.). 
7 Ranks (Obs.). D. E. Gerry. 


Curtailments. 

71.—Curtail an herb, and leave a medium of 
communication. 

72.—A gold coin of Greece, of different values, 
and leave an elevated chair or throne of dignity, 
with a canopy. 

78.—An Italian coin, and leave to flee. 

74.—A species of antelope found in Africa, and 
leave a species of lizard. 

15.—A species of manna or dew, and leave to 
nudge. 

76.—A point, and leave a Turkish cloth meas- 
ure varying from eighteen to ———— inches, 

Cyrit DEANE. 


Hidden Animals. 
77.—The comb is on the table. 
78.—You must be a very good boy. 
79.—A common key will fit the lock. 
80.—It was a smart encounter. 


81.—My friend came last night. DINAH. 


Amputations. 
82.—Behead a coal-basket, and leave a blank 
window; curtail, and leave a Hebrew measure; 
both, and leave before. 
83.—Behead a warranter, and leave a large, 
flat stone; curtail, and leave a gage; both, and 
leave a small molding. MAUDE. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the first complete or largest list of correct 
answers to this month’s puzzles, received before 
May 10th, we offer an illustrated novelette, and 
for the next best list a small book of poems. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the January puzzles were re- 
ceived from Nicholas, W. H. R., Rollin G. Stone, 
Tri Angle, Katie Smith, D. E. Gerry, Birdie 
Lane, E. G. Davis, Minnie Jones, English Boy, 
Ned Nason, A Friend, Birdie Browne, Geraldine, 
Kitty Connor, Ida May, Bert Rand, J. D. L., 
Eulalie, I. O. T., Ann Eliza, Vinnie, Good 
Hugh, Teddy, Bess, Annie Kirkpatrick and - 
Lillie Lee. 


Prize-Winners. 
Tri Angle, Toledo, Ohio, for the largest list of 
correct answers; Rollin G. Stone, Boston, Mass., 
for the next best list. 
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EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


LOW BRIDGE. 


As we journey along on life’s smoothest canal, 
We are apt to find many low bridges 

To humble the head which we think is so tall, 
But a sermon each one of them preaches. 

The journey awhile may be pleasant and fair, 
But that trouble should come is no wonder; 

And so when we come to the low bridge of care 
We must duck down our heads and go under. 


They most unexpectedly come to our view, 
Perhaps in a moment of pastime, 

And what’s to be done, that we quickly must do, 
For our boat’s ever running on fast time; 

We are fated to bend or we’re bound to be dumped, 
So we must be sure and not blunder; 

And lest by adversity’s low Lridge we’re bumped 
We must duck down our heads and go under. 


The higher we are, then, the more we must bow, 
But the tramp on the towpath a-trudging, 
While he doesn’t see half of the fun, I’ll allow, 
Is not bothered with low bridges nudging. 
The faster we're sailing the quicker we reach 
Disappointment’s low bridge and catch thunder, 
So the very best lesson to learn and to teach 
Is to duck down our heads and pass under. 
—A. W. Bellaw, in Puck. 


SOME COMICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
DENTIST. 


The practitioners and students of dentistry of 
the present day know little of the difficulties and 
disadvantages under which those practising fifty 
years ago labored. There were no dental col- 
leges, no dental depots, no dental instrument 
makers, and in the country no regularly settled 
dentists. They traveled about with their “kit” 
under their arm. 

The teeth used in those days were human 
teeth, procured from the battlefields or hospitals, 
preserved in jars with spirits of camphor. They 
used to say of a prosperous dentist: ‘‘ Why, he is 
rich; he has a whole keg of teeth.’”? They also 
used the teeth of neat cattle, or carved them out 
of a block of hippopotamus ivory, leaving the 
enamel in front. 

Dental laboratories were sealed sanctums, 
‘within which no other dentist was ever admitted. 
Dentists never recognized a lady or a clergyman 
in public, no matter how intimate they were in 
private, for people would say, ‘‘ He has been put- 
ing in teeth for them.” 

There were fanatical people in those days, just 
as there are now, only more so. They quoted 
the passage of ‘‘ An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth.’’ The Quakers, my ancestors, had 


these words always upon-their lips, arguing that 
if it had pleased Divine Providence to remove a 
tooth, or an eye, or the hair, it was sinful to re- 
place it by artificial means. 


If a man in those days desired to enter the 


dental profession, and thought he had ingenuity 
and mechanical skill enough, all he had to do 
was to throw down the lap-stone, hang up the 


 strop, throw away the press-board and goose, or 


the printer’s rule, and go in on his nerve. In 
the first place he had to make his instruments, 
and this required mechanical skill. If he found 
a piece of work that some other dentist had done, 
you may be sure he examined it carefully and 
closely. I well remember that in 1833 I went 
three miles to see a man who had two false 
teeth. They were made of ‘“‘sea-horse,’’ and 
attached to adjoining teeth with fine gold wire 
that had cut the teeth that they were attached to 
nearly one-third off. 

I have instruments in my possession to-day 
that I made forty years ago, and they are yet 
doing good service. Many an engagement have 


I filled by sneaking around just at daylight, by 


the back way into a back chamber, to prepare 
and insert two or three teeth for a young lady, 
making a long, tedious day of it, always stipu- 
lating that the cross dog should be chained or 
shut up. 

I well remember when a great discovery was 
made—that of taking an impression of the mouth 
with wax, and pouring in calcined plaster of 
Paris. Oh! that was a most wonderful discov- 
ery, and it was kept a secret for a long time by 
the knowing ones; but it finally leaked out. If 
we happened to meet another dentist, and he 
was anyways inclined to be social, you may be 
sure that we “‘set ’em up” frequently, and when 
he was ‘‘ full”? we wormed the secret out of him, 
if he had one. 

Then came the Stockton pivot teeth. We 
struck up a plate, soldered the gold pins, and 
attached the teeth with hickory plugs; immersed 
them in water twelve hours or more, and then 
with a good deal of anxiety removed the plate 
and examined to see how many had burst by the 
swelling of the wood. We always directed our 
patients to keep them wet. If the patient were 
ill, and by carelessness the teeth were suffered to 
get dry and tumble off, they were brought back 
to be again put on where they belonged, and it 
was quite a job sometimes to get them right. 

Stockton sent out his teeth by the peck. I re- 
member that an old man used to come around 
about once in six months with an old striped bag 
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full of them. He-would pour out about a couple 
of quarts and we would make our selection. 

Next came the single gum teeth of Stockton, 
_ with platina pins baked in the tooth. When 
* §tockton first manufactured his single plain and 
single gum teeth, with platina pins, to be backed 
with gold and soldered to the plate, he kept it a 
secret. He had a large stock of pivot teeth on 
hand. He sent out peddlers in every direction, 
put the price down to ten cents each, for Mr. 
Stockton was ‘‘ going to change his business.’’ 
The agents did not say directly that he was go- 
ing out of tooth making, but hinted as much. 
The consequence was that every dentist laid in a 
big stock, used all his ready money and borrowed 
more to buy teeth. 

In about one month other agents came around 
with the improved teeth. We were all sold; had 
to abandon the old pivot teeth and use the new. 
Then there was some tall swearing at the trick. 
Tieman, the instrument maker of Chatham 


street, had bought a heavy stock. You ought to- 


have heard that old descendant of father Abra- 
ham curse Stockton. But it was of no use. He 
had to succumb to the inevitable. 

About 1834 the dentists began to establish of- 
fices, or rather rooms, usually at their residences 
or boarding houses. Ladies and gentlemen, and 
sometimes a clergyman, were seen calling on 
them. If a student desired to learn the pro- 
fession he had to pay liberally for his instruction. 
I paid a dentist, whose office was under the 
printing office in which I was employed, fifty 
dollars for the privilege of getting into his office 
for one year. He was to answer any question 
pertaining to the business—truthfully if he could 
—and I was to come whenever he called me to 
hold his patient’s head when a tooth was to be 
extracted. Dentists in those days never at- 
tempted to extract teeth without some one to 
hold the head. 

About 1835 or 1836 creosote was introduced to 
' the public, and created a good deal of interest in 
the medical and dental profession. Some den- 
tists went so far as to say that they had aban- 
doned extracting teeth, and one in Syracuse ad- 
vertised in large letters on the awning post, the 
whole length of a block: ‘‘ Toothache cured by 
creosote without extracting.’? He charged one 
dollar for introducing a small pledget of cotton 
saturated with creosote, and covered with gum 
mastic and turpentine. 

Some one had said that instead of going to 
California to-day for gold, it would be better to go 
to our cemeteries and get the gold buried with 
the dead. I have taken some pains to examine 
the assertion, so far as my own practice is con- 
cerned, and I have found that from 1839 to the 
introduction of rubber work, the average amount 
of gold plates, gold solder, and gold foil used in 
my practice amounted to a trifle over thirty-one 
dollars each month. One can see that if others 
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in the profession used the same amount (and 
many, probably, used more), a vast amount of 
gold is buried in our cemeteries.—The Jury, 
Rochester, N. Y. : 


TAKEN Down.—A conceited fellow by the 
name of Head, in making New Year’s calls in a 
certain city, made the acquaintance of a young 
lady upon whom he flattered himself he had ef- 
fected a very decided impression. He felt that 
he was irresistible to the fair sex, anyhow, but in 
this particular instance he was confident that he 
had accomplished a complete conquest. Not to 
be too cruel to the damsel whom he imagined to 
be languishing over his absence, he called upon 
her again after the New Year was a week or so 
old. That he might feast upon the surprise and 
joy she would evince on discovering who her 
caller was, he refrained from giving his name to 
the servant who answered his ring, but instructed 
her to tell Miss —— that a very particular friend 
desired an interview. He was ushered into the 
parlor, and after a brief delay the young lady 
whom he supposed to be rapidly approaching 
dissolution on-his account, entered. 

She paused on the threshold and looked em- 
barrassed. He expected that, but, contrary to 
his expectations, no blush of emotion or gleam 
of recognition, even lighted her countenance. 

**Don’t you remember me ?”’ said he, putting 
on the smile which he imagined had melted her 
young and susceptible heart upon their first 
meeting. ‘‘ You know I called here last New 
Year’s Day, with a party, in a four-horse 
sleigh ?”’ 

**Oh, yes,”’ said the young lady, who didn’t 
appear in the least crushed by the recollection, 
‘“‘Tremember. Your face did look familiar, but 
your name’’?—— 


“Don’t you remember my name?” inguired ~ 


the heart-pulverizer, with an air of deep chagrin, 

“T have almost got it,” said the lady, witha 
puzzled smile, ‘‘It isn’t Brown ?” 

**No, indeed. But really, madam, this is not 
very flattering to me, your forgetting my name. 
I imagined that I had made a decided impres- 
sion.” 

**So you did, so you did,’”’ the lady hastened 
to say. “ Strange that your name should have 
escaped me, though. I was thinking of it just 
before you rang. Don’t tell me what it is. I 
shall think of it ina minute. Really, this is quite 
mortifying; what has become of my memory ?”’ 


- And she. trotted her pretty little foot impatiently 


on the carpet. 
‘* But let me give you a hint,”’ said Mr. Head, 
whose mortification was rapidly increasing. 
‘Well, just a little hint. I should think of 


your name in a minute, anyhow—just the least 
hint in the world will do.” 


‘‘Now, then, what do I carry on my shane 


ders?” queried Head. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


A moment’s puzzled reflection, then, her face 
brightening up, she advances towards him with 
outstretched hand, and cordially exclaims :— 

“ Why, Mr. Squash, how do you do?”’ 


To those who have never visited the compos- 
ing-room of a printing office, and who do not 
know what printers’ pi is, a brief description of 
that article may be of interest. 

Every letter and character on the pages of this 
paper represent a piece of metal about three- 
quarters of an inch long, and these pieces, thou- 
sands in number, are held together in an iron 
frame by thin strips of wood or metal between 
the columns, and wedges driven in all round 


- close to the frame to keep the matter in proper 


position. It is while carrying the frame around 
in a careless manner, or when something jars it, 
that the wedges sometimes tumble out, and the 
thousands of pieces of metal fall like water out 
of a sieve and form what is called printers’ pi. 
A frame or chaseful of type is sensitive asa plate 
of glass, and has to be handled with extreme care 
if pi would beavoided. Printers’ pican be made 
in the jerk of a lamb’s tail, but it costs lots of 
money; and people in printing offices are not all 
fond of it. 

Printers’ pi is not necessarily the pi of print- 
ers. It is often what might be called chumps’ 
or strangers’ pi. When a stranger comes into a 
printing office he is quite liable to become inqui- 
sitive, and stroll into the composing room to ask 
some one if he thinks it is going to rain, and 
while waiting for an answer he becomes tired 


. and leans against one of the imposing stones on 


which rests a page of freshly set matter that the 


- foreman is about to tie up and take down to the 


press room. The stranger brushes his elbow 


_ over the page of type and it is strangers’ pi. It 


is the custom in most offices for the employees, 
after dropping the stranger down the elevator 
shaft, to ring for an ambulance, but if they are 
very busy they let his friends hunt ‘him up. 
Printers’ pi is vexatious, but strangers’ pi is 
dangerous and sometimes fatal. If a stranger or 
outside party, who hasn’t any particular business 
to attend to, feels an irresistible desire to visit 
the composing room, or green room, of a print- 
ing office, to ask some one the price of butter 
and run his elbow through a page of select read- 
ing matter,—if he feels that kind of a desire, we 
say, he had better try to smother it. Otherwise 
some high-strung printer with large, muscular 
fingers may do it for him.—Buffalo News. 


Patriek applied for a position as porter for a 
wholesale store. 


‘* Patrick, I am afraid that you are not strictly 
honest.”’ 


‘* Faith, an’ phy does ye be thinkin’ O’im not 
honest ?”’ 
“Well, Pve heard some whisperings that you 


were a little unreliable when at your last place. 
I must have a perfectly honest man here.”’ 

‘Faith, an’ Oi can show ye a certificate of 
honesty that’ll make ye change your mind 
moighty quick.”’ 

He then drew out a piece of paper containing 
words of the greatest praise of himself. 

** Who wrote this, Patrick ?” 

wrote it? Oi did, sor.’’ 

“Oh, oh! Is a certificate of your own writing 
a proof of your honesty ?”’ 

“Tt is, sor; because, sor, Oi know more about 
meself than any other mon do; an’, begorry, if 
Oi wasn’t honest Oi wouldn’t be after tellin’ ye 
Oi writ it meself.’’ 

“Well, Pll try you, Patrick.” 


A Chicago man used the telegraph the other 
day in an odd way. A visitor whom he had met 
frequently in New York stepped into his office. 
It was business as well as inclination to be ex- 
ceedingly cordial to the New Yorker, but for the 
life of him he could not recall his visitor’s name. 
In the midst of the conversation the Chicago man 
was reminded of a telegram he had forgotten to 
send. Pulling out a blank he sent the following 
to his New York house. 

““What’s the name of Jenkins’ head man? 
Can’t recall it. He is here.” 

They chatted along for half an hour, when the 
answer came. It read: ‘‘Simpkins.”’ ~ 

** And now, Mr. Simpkins, it is about time for 
lunch,” remarked the Chicago man. ‘“‘ We’ll go 
over to the club. I want you to meet’ some 
friends of mine there.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


An exchange tells a good story about a clergy- 
man who lost his horse on a Saturday evening, 
After hunting with a boy until after midnight, 
he gave up in despair. The next day, somewhat 
dejected at his loss, he went into the pulpit, and 
took for his text the following passage from Job: 
“ Oh, that I knew where I might find him.”” The 
boy, supposing the horse was still the burden of 
thought, cried out, “‘I know where heis. He’s 
in Deacon Smith’s barn.”’ 


Lord Justice-Clerk Braxfield was a man of few 
words and strong business habits. In courting 
his wife, his procedure was illustrative of the 
peculiarities of his character. Calling for the lady, 
he said, without preliminary remark, “‘ Lizzy, I 
am looking out for a wife, and I thought you just 
the person that would suitme. Let me have your 
answer, off or on, the morn, and nae mair about 
it.’’ The lady next day replied in the affirmative. 
An anecdote is told of this lady that when a 
butler gave up his place because Mrs. Braxfield 
was always scolding him, the judge.exclaimed : 
‘Lord, mon, ye’ve little to complain 0’; ye may 
be thankful ye’re nae married to-her.”’ 
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Mr. Holiday has fished all bee | in ed eer, Just at sunset he has a glorious nibble. 
a 


and yet has not been rewarded 


“We omit Mr. Holiday’s frightful exclamations. How can he convince his wife he has been 
fishing all day and caught nothing of value. 


. Rap of a devoted wife when her husband 
between fresh water fish and salt water fish. returns with a well-filled basket. 


A 


MR. HOLIDAY AND HIS FISHING EXCURSION. 
f 
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